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A MILITARY CONSUL IN 


TURKEY. 


By Captain A. F. TOWNSHEND, lately British Military Consul at Adrianople. 


Ww A 29 Illustrations and a Map, demy 8vo, 16s. net. 


FAMILY NAMES AND THEIR 


[READY OCTOBER 4th, 


STORY. 


By S. BARING-GOULD, M.A., Author of “Curious Myths of the Middle Ages,” &c., &e. Demy 8vo, 7s. 64. net. 


[READY OCTOBER 4th, 


NEW VOLUMES IN THE “SCIENCE OF TO-DAY” SERIES. 


BOTANY OF TO-DAY. 


By Professor G. F. SCOTT ELLIOT, 


M.A. (Cantab.), B.Se. (Edin.), &c., Author of “The Romance of Savage Life,” &c., &c. Extra crown 8vo, with 27 Tlustrations, 


5s, net. 


‘An interesting and lucid exposition, graced by many appropriate illustrations.”—SCOTSMAN. 
“To the admirable Science of To-day Series an excellent addition has been made. The book is brightly and lucidly written and 


usefully illustrated.”—DAILY MAIL. 


“One of the books that turn botany from a dryasdust into a fascinating study.”—EVENING STANDARD. 


AERIAL NAVIGATION OF 


TO-DAY. 


By CHARLES C. TURNER. Extra crown 8vo, with 40 Mlustrations, 5s. net. 


“A capital book, full of interesting and useful information, well illustrated and well printed.”—QUEEN. 
“The technical chapters are so simply written as to present no grave difficulties to the beginner.”—GLOBE. 


“Vivid and fascinating.”—LITERARY WORLD. 





NEW VOLUMES IN THE “ THINGS SEEN” SERIES. 


THINGS SEEN IN EGYPT. By E. L. BUTCHER, Author of 
“The Story of the Church of E; gypt.” With 50 Illustrations, cloth, 2s. net; lamb- 
skin, 3s. net; velvet leather in box, 5s. net. 


THINGS SEEN IN HOLLAND. By 6. E. ROCHE. With 50 


Illustrations, cloth, 2s. net ; lambskin, 3s. net; velvet leather, 5s. net. 


THE ISLE OF WIGHT. , ©. J. CORNISH, Author of “ Life 
at the Zoo,” &e. Cloth, 2s. net; ae A, 8s. net; velvet leather, 5s. net. 
PROFESSOR CHURCH’S NEW VOLUME. 


THE FAERY QUEEN AND HER KNIGHTS. Retold 
from Spenser. By A. J. CHURCH, M.A. With Llustrations in Colour, extra 
crown 8yo, 5s. (Immediately. 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


SPECTS OF MODERN OXFORD. By A. D. CODLEY, 
M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Magdalen College, Oxford. Cloth, 2s.; leather, 3s.; velvet 
leather, 5s. net. 


The Library of Romance.—New Volumes. 
With many Illustrations, extra crown 8vo, each 5s. 
THE ROMANCE OF MODERN CHEMISTRY. By 
JAMES C. PHILIP, D.Sc., Assistant Professor of Chemistry at the Imperial College 


of Science, S« uth Kensington, London. 
*A fascinating exposition.”—ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 


THE ROMANCE OF MODERN MANUFACTURE. 
By CHARLES R. CIBSON, A.I.E.E. 
**A particularly interesting publication.”—EASTERN MORNING NEWS. 


The Library of Adventure.—New Volume. 


ADVENTURES IN THE ARCTIC REGIONS. By 
C. W. F. HYRST. With 16 Full-page Dlustrations, extra crown 8vo, 5s. 
“Stirring and thrilling.”—SCOTSMAN. 


Heroes of the World Library.—New Volume. 


HEROES OF MODERN INDIA. By the Rev. EDWARD 
CILLIAT, M.A. Extra crown 8vo, 5s. 
*‘A fine book for boys."—SHEFFIELD TELEGRAPH. 








London: SEELEY AND CO., Limited, 38 Great Russell Street. 


Recently Published. 


AMONG THE WILD TRIBES OF 
THE AFGHAN FRONTIER. A 
Record of sixteen years’ close inter- 
course with the natives of Afghanistan 
and the North-West Frontier of India. 
By T. L. PENNELL, M.D., B.Sc., F.R.C.8. 
Second Edition. Demy 8vo, with 37 
Iilustrations and 2 Maps, 16s. net. 

“*A full and modest record of a work of 
the value of which Lord Roberts speaks 
highly, and throws many new sidelights on 
the wild border tribesmen.”—TIMES. 


A BRITISH OFFICER IN THE 
BALKANS. By Major PERCY E. 
HENDERSON, late of the Indian Army. 
Demy 8vo, with 50 Illustrations and a 
Map, 16s. net. 

**The narrative is full of movement and 
colour, and conjures up both the beauty of 
the scenery and the still unspoiled customs 
of the people ina yy where something of 
the glamour of the East yet Bagere. ane 


BEHIND THE VEIL IN PERSIA 
AND TURKISH ARABIA. An 
Account of an Englishwoman’s eight 
years’ residence amongst the Women 
of the East. By M. E. HUME-CRIFFITH. 
Second Edition. Demy 8vo, with 37 
Illustrations and a Map, 16s. net. 


“The writing is good; there is vivacity, 
humour, and careful observation in the 
chapters, and much valuable information is 
conveyed.”—EVENING STANDARD. 


HOW TELEGRAPHS AND TELE- 
PHONES WORK. [Explained in 
non-technical language. By CHARLES 
R. CIBSON, A.L.E.E. Crown Svo, 1s. 64. 


**This little book is well conceived and 
admirably executed.”—GUARDIAN, 


THE PILGRIM’S WAY. A Little 
Scrip of Good Counsel for Travellers. 
By A. T. QUILLER-COUCH. Second 
Edition. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net; 
thin paper, leather, 5s. net. 
“The very flower of a cultivated mcn's 
rveading.”—COUNTRY LIFE. 
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A Selection from Mr. T. FISHER 
UNWIN’S Autumn Announcements 


Full particulars of the following and many other 

interesting New Books are given in Mr. FISHER 

UNWIN’S AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENT LIST, a copy of 

which will be sent post-free to any addrees on 
application. 











TOWN PLANNING IN PRACTICE. An 


Introduction to the Art of Designing Cities and Suburbs. By RAYMOND 
UNWIN. With 300 Illustrations, Maps, and Plans, crown 4to, cloth. 


21s. net 
A BEAU SABREUR. 
of France, his Loves, his Laurels, and his Timea (1695-1750). By W. R. H. 
TROWBRIDGE, Author of “Seven Splendid Sinners,” &c. With a 
Photogravure Frontispiece and 38 other Illustrations, demy 8vo, cloth. 


15s. net 
THE FRENCH PROCESSION. 


A Pageant 
= Great Writers. By Madame DUCLAUX (Mary wt With 
6 Photogravure Plates, demy &vo, cloth. 


Maurice de Saxe, Marshal 


2s. 6d. net. 


A LITERARY HISTORY OF THE 
ENGLISH PEOPLE. Vol. ill. From the Renaissance to the 
Civil War. it. By J J, JUSSERAND. With a Photogravure 
Frontispiece, demy 8vo, cloth, 126. Gd. net. 


THE BIRTH OF MODERN ITALY. The 
Posthumous page rs of Jessie White Mario. Edited, with Introduction, 
Notes, and Epilogue, by the Duke LITPA-VISCONTI-ARESE, With a 
Photogravure Frontispiece and 40 other Illustrations, demy 8vo, cloth. 

126. 6d. net 


INNS, ALES, AND DRINKING CUSTOMS 

OF LD ENGLAND. By F. W. HACKWOOD, Author of “Old 
English Sports.”” With a Coloured Frontispiece and 53 other Illustrations, 
demy 8vo, cloth, 106. Gd. net. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE SCIENCES. 


By L. HOULLEVIGUE, Professor in the University of Marseilles. Large 
crown 8yo, cloth. 6s. 6d. net. 


THE INTERNATIONAL ART SERIES. 
Monographs by Well-Known Art Critics, elaborately Tlustrated with 
Reproductions in Colour, Photogravure, aud Half-tone, Voll. WILLIAM 

GARTH. By EDWARD HUTTON 56. net each. 





READY OCTOBER 4th. 


A New Novel by H. G. WELLS): 


Entitled “ANN VERONICA.” 6s. 





Other Six-Shilling Novels. 
CRICKET HERON. By Invine Bacuetter. 
CUT OFF FROM THE WORLD. By Franx T. Butren 
THE POOLS OF SILENCE. By H. pe Vere Sracroore. 
JENNY PETERS. By C. H. Duptry Warp. 
TWO WOMEN. By Baroness D’Anernan. 





TANGLEWOOD TALES. A Wonder Book for 


Boys and Girls. By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. With 4 Coloured 
Plates and 90 Illustrations in Black and Red by Witty PoGayy, Small 


demy 8vo, cloth, Ge. 


FIVE LITTLE PEPPERS MIDWAY. Ry 
s. 


MARGARET SIDNEY. Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth. 


GREECE IN EVOLUTION. 
under the Auspices of the French League for the Defen 
Hellenism. By TH. HOMOLLE, HENRY HOUSSAYE, TH. REINACH, 
ED, THERY, G. DESCHAMPS, CH. DIEHL, G. FOUGERES, J. 
PSICHARI, A. BELL, M. PAILLARES. With a Preface by the Richt 
Hon. Sir CHARLES W. DIL KE, M.P. Trauslated from the French under 
the Editorship of G, F. ABBOTT, Large crown Svo, cloth, 6s. net. 


CHATS ON OLD SILVER. By E. L. Lowss, 
Author cf “Chats on Old Lace.” With a Coloured Frontispiece and 64 
other Full-page Plates, large crown 8vo, —-, 5s. net. 

[U»win’s “ Chats” Series, 


HOW TO STUDY THE STARS. Astronomy 


with Small Telescopes and the Naked Eye, and Notes on Celestial Photo- 
graphy. By L. RUDAUX. Translated by A. H, Keane, LL.D., F.R.G.S, 
With 79 Illustrations, large crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 


THE SECRET OF THE SARGASSO. By 
ROBERT M. MACDONALD, With a Coloured Frontispiece and 16 other 
Lilustrations by ArcHIBALD Wess. Large crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. 


CHILLAGOE CHARLIE. By Roserr M. 


MACDONALD. With a Coloured Frontispiece and 16 other Dlustrations 
by AncHIBALD WexB, i 


Large crown 8vo, cloth, 56. 
THE FAIRIES’ FOUNTAIN, AND OTHER 
STORIES. Ky the Countess EVELYN MARTINENGO CESARESCO. 
With 16 Full-page Llustrations and many other Decorations by CHARLES 
Rousinsex, Large crown Svo, cloth. 6d. net. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, { Adelphi Terrace, London. 


Studies Prepared 
e of the Richts of 
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DENT’S NEW BOOKs. 
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READY IMMEDIATELY. 
NEW BOOKS ILLUSTRATED BY 


ARTHUR RACKHAM, 


LAMB’S TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE, 


Medium 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. 
By JONATHAN SWIFT. Medium 8vo, 7s. 6d, net. 

These books contain— 
NUMEROUS COLOURED DRAWINGS FINELY REPRODUCED. 
MANY ILLUSTRATIONS IN BLACK-AND-WHITE, SPECIALLY 

DESIGNED END-PAPERS, AND OTHER DECORATIONS 

There will also be a L: arge-Paper Edition of cach Volume at the Subs -ription 
Price of 2is. net, which will be raised on publication to 25s. net. This Edition 
contains a Coloured Iilustration which does not appear in the 7s. 6d. editions, 
and will be strictly LIMITED TO 750 Cor cms. 


LE MORTE D’ARTHUR. 
A NEW EDITION IN ONE VOLUME 


WHICH CONTAINS 
300 DESIGNS BY AUBREY BEARDSLEY, 
PHOTOGRAVURE FRONTISPIECE, 4 FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS, 
BORDERED PAGES, &. Crown quarto, 25s. net. 
1,000 COPIES ONLY 
WILL BE PRINTED FOR ENGLAND, AFTER WHICH THE TYPE 
WILL BE DISTRIBUTED. 

This Edition contains all Beardsley’s Original Desiens and Illustrations, and 
is reprinted word for word from Caxton’s Edition of 1485, pointed and spelt in 
uniformity with modern usage, with an Introduction by Professor RHYS. 


HOMER AND THE ILIAD. 
By F. MELIAN STAWELL. Illustrated, demy 8vo, 10s. 64. net. 

The chief aim of this work is to determine the scope, character, and value 
of the earliest poem now discoverable in the mass that has come down to us as 
the traditional Iliad. 

The book is desizned for lovers of literature in general, as well as for those 
who are familiar with Greek. There is, however, also a full discussion of the 
disputed passages about the armour, and a lengthy Appendix on the grammar 
and languace of Homer and Odysseus, which it is hoped may be of special use 
to professed scholars, 


POET AND HUMANIST. 
By MAUD JERROLD, Author of “ Vittoria Colonna.” 
square domy 8vo, 128, 6d. net. 
The first comple te study in Enzlish of the life and work of one of the greatest 
of Italian poets, who had an incalculable influence on the renaissance and on 
the devcieones nt of Es slish literature. 








Tllustrated, 











READY SHORTLY. 
VOL. Il. OF THIS IMPORTANT WORK. 


CROWE AND CAVALCASELLE’S NEW 
HISTORY OF PAINTING IN ITALY. 


A Reprint of the Original Text eg 4 Edited and Supplementel with 
Notes by EDWARD HUTTON t least 350 Reproductions of Pictures, 
To be completed in 3 vols, Vols. I, and If. now ready. Demy 8vo, 
£3 net per set. 

“With its scholarly notes and nume rot is illustratio as the secor nd volume 0 
Messrs. Dent's edition of Crowe and Cavalcaselie’s ‘History of Painting i 
Italy ’ well maintains the high level of excellence of its predecessor. The 
of bringing it into line with recent research by means of brief footnotes mu 
have been one to daunt the most intrepid spirit, but that it has been triu 
antly achieved by Mr. Hutton no one who carefully examines his annot 
will deny......Mr. Hutton knows well how to hold fast, in the mi Ist 
bewildering maze of conflic evidence, to the only true clue of in 
evidence, whilst he gives + to every suegestion of his fellow ex; 
so that his publication, when complete, bids fair to be practically a compendium 
of up-to- date criticism.’’— Westminster Gazette, 


MODES AND MANNERS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


As represented in the Pictures and Engravings of the time. By Dr. OSCAR 
FISCHEL and MAX VON BOEHM, Translated and Revised by MARI AN 
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EDWARDES. Square demy Svo, 5 vols. in slip board case, 21s. net: silk 
moirette, 25s. net. 600 Coloured and Half-tone Illustrations of Old World 
Fashion. Of the &3 Coloured Lilustrations, 77 are coloured by hand. 





SOCIALISM & THE SOCIAL MOVEMENT. 


By WERNER SOMBART. Translated, with Notes, by M. EPSTEIN, 
M.A., Ph.D, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net, (Ready. 

* One cout wish for more calm, reasoned books like this on Socialism, and 

fewer heated party diatribes for and against. Dr. Sombart is an esteeme 0 

fessor of Political Economy in Berlin, and his book has already passed th: rough 

six editions and been transl ated into seventeen languages ; the book is a a 

and impartial examination of the growth and the aims of the social movemen . 
The translator had the advantage of working with Dr. Sombart for two years. 


—Obser 








HUSBAND AND WIFE IN THE LAW. 
By EDWARD JENKS, B.C.L., M.A., Principal and Director of L 
Studies of the Law of Society, &o. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. [Rea 

A full account, which can be understood by those who have had no legal 
training, of the state of the Law concerning Marriage, Divoree, &., with a clear 
exposition of the many complicated questions invol 
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Prospectuses of above Books or Complete 
Catalogue may be had on application to 


J. M. DENT & CO., 23 Aldine House, Bedford Street, London, wc, 
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BOOKS. 


—@e——- 
SOME MODERN FRENCH BOOKS.* 

Tue best French memoirs now being published are those of 
Princesse Dorothée de Courlande, Duchesse de Dino, niece by 
marriage of Talleyrand, and the constant, devoted companion 
of his later years. These two volumes begin with her London 
experiences during Talleyrand’s embassy there, till 1834, and 
they end in her temporary retirement at the Chateau de 
Rochecotte, where her daughter, the Marquise de Castellane, 
was in later years the leading spirit of a delightful circle. All 
conspicuous French and English figures, both in politics and 
society—and the two spheres were more nearly related then 
than now—find their place in Madame de Dino's fascinating 
Chronique. Among them, up to his death in 1838, none is 
more interesting than the Prince de Talleyrand, unless it be 
the writer herself, distinguished by personal charm as much 
as by strong intellect, clear judgment, and perfect taste. 

M. Stryienski’s new book, Le Dix-hwititme Sitcle, is, we 
believe, the second volume that has appeared of a popular 
history of France edited by M. Funck-Brentano. The former 
volume was Le Sitcle de la Renaissance, by that charming 
writer, M. Louis Batiffol. M. Stryienski is already well 
known as an able historian, and this book will add to his 
fame. The politics of the eighteenth century are sometimes 
tiresome and complicated; they need such a narrator as this. 
There is not a dull page in the volume. With a sure touch 
and in a lively and picturesque manner, M. Stryienski leads 
us through the labyrinth of gradual change, the slow journey 
of France towards the Revolution. His story ends in 1789; 
that of the Revolution will be told by another writer. 

M. Joergensen’s Saint Frangois d’Assise is the fruit of 
long study and real enthusiasm, and M. de Wyzéwa’s excellent 
translation has placed it among the books most read in France 
at this time. It only needs to become known in England 
to he equally popular here. Without being in opposition to 
M. Sabatier, of whom he speaks with high admiration, 
M. Joergensen bas been able to add a’ good deal to the know- 
ledge of the saint’s actual history which was available when 
M. Sabatier wrote his famous book. All pilgrims to Assisi 
should welcome this new Life, with its curious illustrations. 

The great artist Philippe de Champagne—spelt by himself 
Champaigne—and Sister Catherine de Sainte-Suzanne of the 
Abbey of Port-Royal, are the Pére et Fille whose story is told 
by M. Gailly de Taurines. The book is as attractive as its 
subject. Le grand sitcle appears in its glory, full of charm 
and genius, of great men and women, of deep devotion and 
strong character. Contrasts of good and evil only serve to 
make the picture more striking. The century, here described 








* (1) Chronique de 1831 4 1862, Par la Duchesse de Dino, Publide avec des 
Annotations, Xc., par la Princesse Radzivill, née Castellane. Vol. I., 1831-1835. 
Vol, IT., 1836-1840, Paris: Plon-Nourrit. [15fr.]——(2) Le Diz-huitiéme Siécle. 
Par Casimir Stryienski. ‘ L'Histoire de France Racontée & Tous.” Paris: 
Hachette, [5fr.|}——(8) Saint Frangois d’Assise: sa Vie et son Cluvre. Par 
Johannes Joergensen. ‘Traduits du Danois par Téodor de Wyzéwa. Paris: 
Perrin. [5 fr. )— Pere et Fille. Par C. Gailly de Taurines. Paris: 
Hachette, (3 fr. 50 c.]——(5) Belles du Vieur Temps. Par le Vicomte de 
Reiset. Paris: Emile-Paul. [5 fr.]——(6) Portraits de Femmes et d’ Enfants. 
Par Henry Bordeaux. Paris: Plon-Nourrit. (3 fr. 50 c.]——(7) Sourenirs de 
eunesse, 1850-1870, Par Arsine Houssaye. Paris: Flammarion. — 5c. 
~—(5) George Sand: Diz Conférences sur sa Vie et son (Euvre. ‘ar René 
Doumic, de l’Académie Francaise. Paris: Perrin. [3 fr. 50 ce.) ——(9) Francois 
Coppéc, Ulomme et le Poéte, Par Henri Schoen. Paris: Fischbacher, 


Sir. 0c.) ——(10) Pour les Aveugles: Discours Prononcés aux Assemblies 


Générales de U' Association Valentin Haity. Par Francois Coppée. Introduc- 
tion par Maurice de la Sizeranne. Paris: Association V. Haiy. [3fr.]—— 
(11) Refats d'Histoire, | Par Paul Gaultier, Paris: Hachette. [3 fr. 50 ¢.}— 


g2 L E olution d'un Etat Philanthropique. Par René Claparéde et le Docteur 
I. Christ Socin. Genéve: Edition Atar. [3fr. 50c.]——(13) La Philosophie 
Générale de John Locke, Par H. Ollion, Docteur és Lettres, Paris: Félix 





ficaa. [7 fr. 50 c.|——(14) Colette Baudoche: Histoire d’wne Jeune Fille de 
me s. Par Maurice Barrés, de l’'Académie Francaise. Paris: Félix Juven. 
f ur. Uc. poe 15) Sur les Deuw Rives. Par Léonde Tinseau. Paris: Calmann- 
lew. [fr 50 c.|——(16) Pierre et Thérése. Par Marcel Prévost. Paris: 
r ~ tre. [3fr, 50 c, |——(17) Le Mariage de Mademoiselle Gimel, Dactylographe. 
am > rin, de l’Académie Francaise. Paris: Calmann-Lévy. [3 fr. 50 ce.) — 
ee _- urmiliére ; Roman Provincial. Par Lucien Alphonse Daudet. 
nt Flammarion. poe. 50c.J——(19) La Revanche de Paris. Par Jules 
So gue. Paris : Calmann-Lévy. _ (Sfr. 50c,.]—(20) Les Demoiselles de la 

€. Par Paul Bonhomme. aris: Plon-Nourrit. [3fr. 50c.] (21) La 





senasies de Venise. Par Maxime Formont. Paris: Lemerre. {3 fr. 50 c, | — 
0 BS ae gy d’Arc de M. Anatole France, Par Andrew Lang. Paris: Perrin. 
mt? a, (2) Essais de Biographies Littéraires. Par Frédéric Boudin, 


The Lincoln Printing Company. yg se 


ee Publi a _ [2s.]—(24) La Vie Politique dans les Deux 
1907-1908 ubli¢e sous la Direction de Achille Viallate. Deuxieme Année, 
Niion . Paris : Félix Alcan, [10fr.]——(25) Les Petits Poémes de John 
m. Traduits en Vers, avec Texte Anglais et Notes, 

i [8fr. 


. Fernand Henry. 


Lotroduction de Edmund Gosse, Paris; Guilmoto, 


he. 





from the special points of view of art and of religion, possessed 
no finer artist and no better man than the portrait-painter 
Philippe de Champagne, and no religieuse more sincere than 
his favourite daughter. 

M. de Reiset’s Belles du Vieux Temps are not all beautiful, 
nor is their fame very ancient. He explains that his vieux 
temps covers half the nineteenth century, so that he is able 
to include such famous women as the Duchesse de Dino and, 
unluckily for her, the Comtesse de Boigne. His judgment of 
this lady is exceedingly severe, but we have to remember that 
she was a strong Orléanist, and that M. de Reiset, a partisan 
of the elder branch, is an enthusiastic champion of the 
Duchesse de Berry. One of the most interesting in a series 
of clever studies is that of “ Anne de Moras,” the romantic, 
unfamiliar history of the daughter of Peyrenc de Moras, the 
builder and first inhabitant of the beautiful Adtel in the 
Rue de Varennes, afterwards known as the Hdtel de Biron 
and the Convent of the Sacré Ceur. 

M. Henry Bordeaux is an excellent writer, either of novels 
or of literary and social criticism. His latest book, Portraits 
de Femmes et d’Enfants, will be generally enjoyed. These 
biographical sketches include subjects of varying date, some 
familiar, others little known. The latter may be said of 
“Madame de Charmoisy,” the “ Philothée” of St. Francois 
de Sales, and also of “Madame de Charriére,” the gifted 
woman of letters of the later eighteenth century, whose works 
and whose personality so strongly attracted Sainte-Beuve. 
As to portraits of children, it would be difficult to excel in 
charm “ L’Enfance de Mistral.” 

If M. Arséne Houssaye were still alive, he would be the 
first to say that he lives more truly in the literary fame of 
his son, the Academician, the author of 18/4, than in any 
works of his own. These works, however, still live, and the 
present volume of Souvenirs de Jeunesse is the second pub- 
lished. It is amusing, if not always edifying. The recollec- 
tions and anecdotes are mostly theatrical and artistic, covering 
the period of the Second Empire. Rachel appears more than 
once, and late wreaths are offered to various literary names 
too soon forgotten. 

M. René Doumic’s conférences on the life and work of 
George Sand are delightful reading. His style is of the most 
agreeable; to a truly French lightness and grace he adds 
what is also peculiarly French,—a limpid clearness of thought 
and a criticism no less keen and telling because its stronger 
conclusions are rather hinted than expressed. He is no blind 
admirer of George Sand, either as a woman or a writer, but 
he makes us appreciate her genius rightly, her descent from 
Rousseau, her extraordinary influence on the modern world, 
her place in the evolution of modern thought. He prophesies 
a return to her romantic literary ideals by minds weary of the 
“brutal literature ” of to-day. 

In Paris, to a greater extent than English people generally 
know, the name of the late Frangois Coppée is one to conjure 
with. He was atypical Parisian of the rive gauche, and of 
the best kind; he was the poet of the humble and the dis- 
inherited. M. Schoen has made an interesting study of his 
life and work, the development of his mind, character, and 
genius, in a slight volume of delicate criticism. An even 
more intimate view is given by M. Maurice de la Sizeranne in 
his introduction to the speeches delivered by Coppée as 
president of a well-known society for the help of the blind, 
lately published in an attractive little book with the title 
of Pour les Aveugles. There are ten of these addresses, 
marking off the last ten years of the poet's life, and they 
are as valuable as they are charming; distinguished in style, 
and full of that understanding sympathy which was a part 
of his genius. 

The relations of art and history are studied with minute- 
ness in M. Paul Gaultier’s new book, Reflets d'Histoire. His 
chief hunting-grounds are the Louvre and Versailles, but he 
takes wider fields in following the influence of Nature on 
art from an historical point of view, and of local colour on 
theatrical representations, ranging from the ancient and 
mediaeval mysteries to Wagner and M. Georges Fuchs. The 
book is interesting and suggestive. ‘ 

A book with a sarcastic name, L’Evolution d'un Beat 
Philanthropique, is the history of the Congo State. Thetwo 
authors are the president and vice-president of a Swiss society 
for the protection of the aborigines. The volume contains 
curious facts, and details often horribly painful, but such as 
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cannot be ignored by any civilised nation. We have not space 
to give it the full review it deserves, but must add that it should 
be read by every one interested in the difficult. question of the 
Congo. To these writers the future seems almost as black as 
the past. It is only to be hoped that their worst fears are 
exaggerated. 

Dr. Ollion’s examination of the thought and work of John 
Locke, and especially of his influence on French philosophy, 
ought to please English students of this kind of subject. We 
may add, for the benefit of such readers, that the author 
inclines to the German opinion which attributes to Locke 
“une tendance criticiste et des germes d’idéalisme.” 

It is hardly too much to say that Colette Baudoche is 
the masterpiece of M. Maurice Barrés. All that was too 
fanciful and complicated in his frequently beautiful work 
has disappeared, and we have here a simple, exquisite story, 
told in perfect French, clever, pathetic, patriotic. We have 
seldom read anything better than the final description of the 
service in the Cathedral of Metz, held in memory of the 
French soldiers, which decides the young girl of Lorraine to 
refuse her excellent German lover. 

Comte Léon de Tinseau’s recent novel, Sur les Deux Rives, 
has much of his usual sympathetic charm, though some of 
the liveliness of his earlier books is absent. It is a very pretty 
modern story of a Vendéan noble who is forced by evil times 
to sell his old estate and to emigrate to Canada. The 
fortunes of the family, which fall very low, are at last restored 
by his heroic young son, a patriotic Frenchman at heart, who 
goes home to serve in the French Army, but after many 
adventures returns to a kinder country than his own. 

M. Marcel Prévost can write a good novel when he likes. 
Pierre et Thérése is not, of course, food for babes, but it is a 
powerful story, and true, both in the sphere of passionate 
human life and in that of morals. Thérése Dautremont 
ought to take her place among the finer heroines of fiction. 

M. René Bazin’s new volume contains, besides Le Mariage 
de Mademoiselle Gimel, four shorter stories, interesting 
specimens of his varied work. The charm and tenderness of 
“Mademoiselle Gimel,” in which a pretty love affair is 
delicately touched, is balanced by a dark, strong, repulsive 
picture of peasant life in “ Le Testament du Vieux-Chogne.” 
On the other hand, “ Le Petit Cinq” is broad comedy. Butone 
need hardly add that all are good and wholesome in tone. 

The son of Alphonse Daudet can hardly be said to possess 
his father’s genius. Still, with various limitations, La 
Fourmiliére is a really clever novel. It is a picture of country 
life, pessimistic but true; in these days the subject is not a 
cheerful one. It is the story of an unlucky bourgeois who 
settles on his property in a village, and, partly by his own 
fault, lives in a state of mutual misunderstanding with nobles 
and peasants alike, till the death of his one friend, the fine 
old master of the chateau, leaves him undefended, to be stung 
to death by slander and active malice. 

La Revanche de Paris is the tragic tale of the latter days of 
a minor poet, who after shining and waning for some years as 
a literary star in Paris, returns home to his mother and her 
old friends in a small provincial town. The poor hero, broken 
and a failure, is a terribly pathetic figure, and there is a 
painful interest in his slow journey down-hill. 

Les Demoiselles de la Poste is a pretty picture of the happier 
side of provincial life, with a charming hero and heroine, a 
benevolent curé, a severe aunt, an official villain, an ideal 
Judge, a false accusation triumphantly refuted, and a satis- 
factory end. It is a novel to be enjoyed by everybody. 

The French view of literary art does not as a rule favour 
historical novels; but now and then we meet with an 
exception, and La Princesse de Venise is one of these. Itis a 
romance of the late sixteenth century, the principal figure 
being Morosina Morosini, the wife of the Doge Marino Grimani. 
Venice and her manners and customs are vividly painted, and 
the characters are natural and of their time. A romantic 
love story runs through the book. 

Mr. Andrew Lang has published in French a spirited 
justification of his former criticisms of M. Anatole France’s 
book on Jeanne d’Are. He finds that, while graciously receiving 
the corrections of his critics and friends, the historian has 
made no appreciable use of them in his latest editions. It is 
well that Mr. Lang should frankly deliver his soul on the 
subject; but we fear that the differences between M. France’s 
view and his own lie too deep for any mutual understanding. 





ee, 

M. Boudin’s little book is a series of short lectureg on 
some of the principal French writers given at Newark in 
1808. These Essais de Biographies [ittéraires are of a slight 
and surface character, and the opinions and conclusions seem 
to us occasionally unconvincing. But, on the other hand, the 
book contains much that is lively and suggestive—we would 
point out the lectures on Bossuet and on Molitre—and much 
that should pique yeung people’s curiosity as to the great 
literature of France, 

La Vie Politique des Deux Mondes, of which a new volume 
lies before us, is a kind of Annual Register, begun in 1906 
by the French School of Political Science, and edited ang 
written by its professors and students. It is a world-wide 
chronicle of current political events. The writers are carefyj 
to avoid any expression of extreme opinion, generally con. 
fining themselves to bare facts, and leaving the reader to draw 
his own conclusions. 

Among literary curiosities we are bound to signalise the 
beautifully printed translations from Milton by M. Fernand 
Henry, already known as the translator of Shakespeare's and 
Mrs. Browning’s sonnets, and of Omar Khayyim. They are 
the charming and delicate work of a scholar and a poet, 





TWO BOOKS ON THE POOR LAW.* 

THE first book, New Poor Law or No Poor Law? is an 
epitome, with some slight comment, of the Reports of 
the Commission. It has the great merit that by its title 
(we fear that with works of this description readers often 
get no further than the title) it sets out emphatically 
what has escaped the superficial critic,—namely, that the 
Reports represent two irreconcilable opinions. Strangely 
enough, the authors, who date their preface from Toynbee 
Hall, “regret that the Commission did not arrive at a 
unanimous Report.” The title and the contents of this 
volume, with all due respect to its authors, show this to be 
a vain regret. There is a fundamental difference of principle 
at issue. 

The existence of a Poor Law assumes ex hupothesi that the 
first obligation for the maintenance of himself and his 
dependents lies on the individual citizen. The abolition or 
“break-up” of the Poor Law and the transference of its 
obligations to various executive Departments of the State 
which hitherto have had nothing to do with relief, and the 
institution of a Ministry of Labour with extensive but 
undefined duties in respect of finding work for the unem- 
ployed, would be a proclamation of the doctrine that the 
first obligation as above described has been shifted, or is in 
process of being shifted, to the State. We wish, of course, 
that all men were agreed on this and every other important 
controversy; but in our opinion it would have been a public 
misfortune if this very clear joining of issues had been 
obscured by some amiable, but altogether misleading, formula 
of words. 

In the game of Royal Commissions those who find them- 
selves in a minority have great advantages. They sit by with 
assiduous criticism, and extract many concessions from the 
majority, which hopes thereby to win their adhesion. They 
often succeed in making the Majority Report contradictory, 
ridiculous, and even ungrammatical, and then they go off and 
produce a Report of their own which is clear, consistent, and 
polished by the aid of sympathetic criticism. For these 
and for other reasons we do not think it would be wise, even 
if in the main we agree with it, to insist on a too literal 
acceptance of the Majority Report, nor to allow ourselves to 
be influenced by the perhaps superior literary skill with which 
the verdict of the Minority is expressed. Where we find 
inconsistency in the Report of the Majority we shall feel at 
liberty to judge for ourselves. Canon Barnett in his intro- 
ductory note, for instance, relying, we admit, on some early 
passages, assumes that the Majority recommend the pay- 
ment of “subsidies to the unemployed funds of the Trades 
Unions”; but their last, and presumably more mature, recom- 
mendation, based on a very candid admission that the 
subject is beyond them, is that they have seen no scheme 
which they can approve, and that a Commission of experts 








* (1) New Poor Law or No Poor Law? being a Description of the Majorty 
and Minority Reports of the Poor Law Commission. With en Introductory Note 
by Canon Barnett. London: J. M. Dent and Co. [is. net.}—(2) Unemploy- 
ment: a Problem of Industry, By W. H. Beveridge. London: Longmans 
and Co. [7s, 6d, net.) 
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should be appointed to consider and report. In these 
circumstances we may at least suspend our judgment. 

The analysis made by the authors seems to be excellently 
done, and in hundred and seventy-three octavo pages 

‘ves as much as most men wish to know of the twelve 
ete folio pages of the Report. There is an obvious 
clerical error on Pp. 8: the ratio of outdoor to indoor 

auperism in Newcastle-in-Emlyn has been reversed, and 
a is, we presume, as 100 to 4. Another error of a 
more serious character has crept into the authors’ historical 
account of settlement and removal. The Act of 1662, 
they remark, “enabled the parish authorities to remove, 
within forty days, any new-comer, who claimed relief, to 
the parish where he was last legally settled for at least 
forty days. Since then no important alteration has been 
made.” The real iniquity, however, of the Act of 1662, as 
Adam Smith pointed out in a celebrated passage, consisted in 
the fact that the poor man could be removed, not when he 
claimed relief, but at once, before and lest he might claim relief. 
The imposition and the abolition in 1795 of this liability to 
removal before chargeability have generally been regarded 
as a landmark in English Poor Law history. 

There is a passage also on p. 20 which ought not te pass 
without remark. ‘“ The Commission,” the authors say, “have 
satisfied themselves, by a special investigation into the 
effects of outdoor relief being refused in six Unions, where 
this policy is adopted [t.e., a practical abolition of outdoor 
relief}, that refusal often results in curable distress ending in 
hopeless destitution and degradation.” A reference to the 
Report will show that this goes somewhat beyond the text. 
On p. 147 the Commissionera remark: “ We have included 
amongst our evidence the particulars of two historical Unions 
[ie, Unions where outdoor relief was restricted] which 
reformed their administration at this time, and we feel sure 
that a careful study of these will carry conviction that no 
one benefited more by the change than the working classes 
themselves.” This is their deliberate verdict on what is one 
of the stock controversies of Poor Law administration. On 
p- 160 occurs the passage on which the epitomisers 
probably rely; there the Commissioners endorse certain 
remarks made by a lady, one of their investigators, to the 
effect that an offer of institutional relief is not always enough; 
“friendship and advice” are also wanted. This is not denied, 
and, as we understand it, the object of the Commissioners in 
recommending the official inclusion of charitable agencies in 
any future scheme of reform is to secure this element of 
personal sympathy, which in their judgment it is impossible 
to provide from the law. This lady, as to whose competence 
to pass judgment on this long-standing controversy we 
have no evidence, appears in other passages of her Report 
to have expressed opinions which warrant the Minority to 
refer to “evidence” which bears out their belief that “the 
assertions that the refusal of Outdoor Relief is unattended 
with hardship to the poor” are not borne out (see p. 764). 
We do not think that the assertions have ever been made in 
such an unqualified manner, but our point now only is that the 
Majority, as above quoted, take a more favourable view, and 
that the summary of our authors is not quite correct. 

The epitome records without question the argument of the 
Commissioners that they are following the lead of their 
predecessors of 1834 in recommending classification by 
workhouses in preference to classification in workhouses ; 
in other words, that paupers should be classified in separate 
buildings rather than in separate parts of the same building. 
We think that our present Commissioners have pushed this 
argument far beyond what the facts will justify. It is eurious, 
if this recommendation from the Report of 1834 is really of 
this peremptory character, that no one has ever remarked 

on it before now. Our own reading of that celebrated Report 
leaves us of the opinion that the earlier Commission had no 
very strong opinion either way. What they wanted was the 
acceptance by the country of their institutional test, with, of 
course, an adequate classification of the inmates. Their 
great difficulty was to persuade people to spend money in 
buildings in order to bring about a diminution of an already 
very burdensome Poor-rate. The three Commissioners 
appointed under the new Act were admittedly as loyal as 
circumstances would permit to the principles of the Report 
of 1834. They sought to recommend this policy on grounds 
at once of efficiency and economy by suggesting co-operation 





and combination between Unions for various special purposes, 
principally for meeting the expense of schools and a staff of 


teachers. Except in this one respect, their efforts to get the 
local authorities to combine were unsuccessful, and, regarding 
it as a mere detail, they abandoned the policy without a 
struggle. The country Unions, where combination for school 
purposes might have been useful, refused to combine, and 
the sole legacy which the policy has left us is our so-called 
barrack schools, which, justly or unjustly, have been so 
severely condemned by unfriendly critics. It appears to us, 
who find ourselves largely in agreement with the Report of 
the Majority, that they have, by their insistence on this point, 
eomewhat unnecessarily increased the difficulty of their task. 
The country will not willingly spend enormous sums of 
money to add to the bricks and mortar already in the 
possession of our Poor Law authorities. Weare not satisfied 
that efficiency and the humane treatment of the poor will be 
aided by the absolute isolation of classes which the Report 
advocates. Adequate classification is perfectly possible 
under existing conditions, if we can secure intelligent 
administration. 

We have also before us Mr. W. H. Beveridge’s Unemploy- 
ment: a Problem of Industry. It is an able advocacy of 
Labour Exchanges as a means of increasing the mobility 
of labour,—a subject which we are glad to see is being pressed 
forward into the first rank of economic speculation, A 
correct analysis of the machinery of exchange as the 
organising principle of labour distribution is of the highest 
importanee, and we recommend Mr. Beveridge’s contribution 
to the subject as one of much force and ability. We enter, 
however, a caveat that the author hardly realises the 
influence of the existing labour exchange,—the open market, 
which has ever worked silently and unostentatiously in 
every community where there is any subdivision of labour 
at all. Can we be sure that an artificial Labour Exchange 
under the charge of the Municipal or State authorities will 
really be a distributing influence? We can conceive it 
possible that a Labour Exchange, at the back of which 
stands a Government guarantee of employment (and, not- 
withstanding Mr. Beveridge’s warning, this is sure to be 
urged), will be an obstruction to the circulation of labour, and 
to its willingness to acquire new aptitudes in response to 
the call of the market. 





EDUCATION IN INDIA* 


THERE are in India, if we calculate by the ordinary rule, 
more than eighteen millions of boys of the school age; of 
these rather more than three millions and a half attend 
school. This number, which may be stated in more exact 
figures at 3,631,000, or about a fifth, is a considerable increase 
on the return of 1902, which showed 3,009,000. The increase is 
the more satisfactory because in the previous quinquennium 
there had been a positive decrease, slight, indeed—it was 
about 19,000—but, in view of what might have been expected, 
distinctly discouraging. We have to add another half- 
million (552,107) for “indigenous schools, not under 
inspection and not conforming to departmental standards.” 
How the education given in these institutions compares with 
that of the public institutions, and what it is intrinsically 
worth, it would be impossible to say. Still, the addition may 
fairly be made, and it raises the proportion of boys under 
instruction from 19°1 per cent. to 22°6 per cent. The eight 
Provinces exhibit a remarkable variation of percentages. 
Bombay heads the list, when the public primary schools are 
reckoned, with 263, and the Punjab comes last with 86, 
Burma is fifth with 195; but here the private schools make 
an effective appearance, for they show a total of 170,098 pupils 
under instruction, and actually raise the percentage to 40°7. 
It is interesting to know that they are attached to Buddhist 
monasteries and are taught by the monks, who are supported 
by the offerings of the public. The education given is of a 
very narrow kind. In some schools reading and writing only 
are taught, arithmetic not being included in the curriculum. 
Still, they are not without value: they give “respect for 
authority, the moral influence of grave and reverend monks who 
have forsworn the pomps and vanities of the world, and the 
intellectual culture consciously or unconsciously produced by 








* Progress of Education in India, 1902-1907, By H. W. Orange, C.I.E. Vol. I., 
Report. Vol, IL, Tables, &, Londous Superintendent Government Printing. 
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the study of a dignified classical language, which is, moreover, 
the vehicle of the people’s religious aspirations.” We are 
forcibly reminded of our own educational history. This, too, 
began with monastic schools, teachers who had given up the 
world, and a classical language, associated with religious 
belief and practice. 

What, it will be asked, do these pupils learn? The ideal 
may be described as that of the English school ; the practical 
attainment differs widely. Reading, writing, and arithmetic 
are taught everywhere, and physical exercises are marked as 
“compulsory” in the curricula of the Provinces. There 
the uniformity ends. In Bengal (which includes for this 
purpose the new Eastern Province) drawing, object-lessons, 
geography, history, hygiene, science, and mensuration are 
compulsory. Here the aim is the highest. In Madras there 
are only four compulsory subjects, in the United Provinces 
two. In Madras only English is taught, but it is optional; 
Persian is taught in the urban schools of the Punjab, and 
Pali in Burma. But it would be useless to attempt anything 
like an exhaustive statement of the variations. 

The Report is somewhat depressing when it comes to deal 
with the subject of teachers. The number employed, 
according to the last Return, was 35,015. Their qualifi- 
cations are moderate—more than a third have none at all, 
except, perhaps, that they have been at school—and their pay 
is in strict proportion. These conditions seem to be at their 
worst in the two Bengals. The rate of pay is sometimes as 
low as Rs. 3 per month (4s., i.e., scarcely 13d. a day!). In the 
United Provinces it does not fall below Rs. 10 (or 13s. 6d.) per 
month. The total amount of subvention from Government 
funds is less than two million pounds. This sum, how- 
ever, is supplemented by fees, for the principle on which 
the Indian authorities act is the very sound one that people 
value what they pay for. They make, however, large 
exceptions in practice. In some Provinces a fifth of the 
children pay nothing; where fees are exacted they vary 
from a half-anna (4§d.) to 24d. per month. The amount is not 
really little when it is measured by the teacher’s pay. When 
fees were paid in English schools they averaged 3s. 4d. for 
the year (of ten months). This would work out at ;},th 
of the teacher’s pay (taken at an average of £80), whereas 
the 5d. of the Indian child is ,),th of the teacher’s salary of 
£5 Gs. (the Report gives Rs. 8 as an average amount). The 
remuneration naturally fails to attract, for it is less than is 
paid to any but the lowest class of labourers. 

The condition of female education is, as might be expected, 
even less satisfactory. The scholars are not, as is the case 
with boys, nearly a fifth of the school-age total, but a thirty- 
third part; the teachers are fewer and even less qualified; 
the pay is somewhat higher, so greatly does the demand 
exceed the supply. Everything is done by Government to 
encourage the work. “If girls can be tempted to boys’ 
schools, they are made welcome; if they prefer separate girls’ 
schools, separate girls’ schools are opened for them ; conditions 
of purdah are observed; the children are brought to school in 
conveyances ; female inspecting officers are appointed ; fees are 
remitted”—the average parent flatly refuses to pay for his 
daughter's education, whatever he may do for his son’s—“and 
prizes are liberally offered.” Still, even here progress: is 
being made. The 348,510 total of 1902 had grown to 545,901 
in 1907. Unfortunately, the pupil is taken away from 
school just at the time when education is beginning to be 
effective. 

The figures relating to secondary education necessarily 
represent the real facts less completely than those which we 
have given for the primary schools. A peasant’s child is not 
taught at all except he is taught at school; the well-to-do 
parent has other means at his command. This is especially 
true of girls. In upper- and middle-class Hindu families the 
daughters receive regular instruction; probably it would not 
be possible to say as much of the Mohammedan. In England 
the figures of female education would be lamentable if all 
governess-taught girls were left out of account. 
interesting to hear that the Burmese returns are the best. 
There is no purdah system; marriage is later; and the “alert- 
ness and forcefuluess of the Burmese feminine character” 


contribute to this result. A race which bas the advantage 
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of having such wives and mothers is bound to make its way | 


to the front. 
probably knows more than it does of any other branch of the 
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Of University. education in India the public | ~ 
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subject. One set of facts, however, may be mentioned ig 
this connexion. It is a mistake to attribute “unrest” toa 
superfluity of graduates who cannot find employment, The 
number has only once exceeded 2,000 ina single year. Thor 
is ample room for these. In 1903 it was found that Indians 
were employed in more than 16,000 posts which brought in g 
salary of more than £60 a year, and a young man who has 
just taken his degree does not expect as much. A more 
serious matter is the multitude of failures. It takes 24,000 
candidates for matriculation to secure 11,000 passes; of the 
11,000, only 1,900 survive to take the B.A. degree. At Oxtorg 
the number of those who fail to matriculate is negligible, ang 
of the 900 who annually matriculate, about 650 proceed to their 
degree. Here we may imagine a serious cause of discontent, 
We are glad to find the “ Chiefs’ Colleges” at Ajmere ang 
elsewhere spoken of in high terms of praise, and to seq 
likewise a handsome recognition of missionary work, 





A SHORT HISTORY OF THE ROYAL NAVyYs 
THE unfortunate controversies about the management of the 
Fleet are not perhaps an unmixed evil. They at any rate 
direct popular attention to naval questions, and induce a good 
many citizens to form some opinion for themselves on the 
functions of their main arm of defence. This is all to the 
good so long as the opinions are formed on some solid basis 
of historical and strategical knowledge. To all desirons 
of attaining such knowledge Mr. Hannay’s volume on the 
naval history of the eighteenth century will appear very 
opportune. It deals with the period when our Colonial Empire 
was established chiefly by our naval superiority; it describes 
and gives reasons for our many naval failures during the same 
epoch, and for the luck with which we escaped still worse 
calamities owing to the even more serious failings of our 
enemies ; and it tells the story of Nelson’s glorious career when 
the Navy saved England herself from destruction. Nor is Mr. 
Hannay content with describing naval battles; he also gives very 
clear accounts of the internal economy of the Navy, of the 
character of our Admirals and common seamen and of their 
pay and mode of life, for he rightly recognises that personality 
is the supreme factor in all war. It is true circumstances 
have greatly altered since those days by the introduction of 
steam, by the improvement in the range of guns, and by 
armour-plating; but the essential principles of success in 
naval, as indeed in land warfare, are just the same as 
before,—to seek out your enemy’s main force, to destroy or 
blockade it, and not to potter about in trivial expeditions or 
timid defensive schemes which leave him free for similar, 
or even more dangerous, operations. As we pointed out 
in our review of Mr. Thursfield’s book on July 24th, 
the essentials of naval defence are just as well illus- 
trated by Nelson’s strategy as by the rarer engage- 
ments of ironclads; and Byng’s career, so admirably 
and elaborately described by Mr. Hannay, is as good an 
example to be avoided now as in the days of the Duke of 
Newcastle. We had, unfortunately, several officers of the 
Byng type during the South African War: it is to be hoped 
that both the Army and the Navy have learned by their 
failures even without the drastic “ encouragement ” afforded 
by Byng’s fate. 

Mr. Hannay is 2 somewhat unequal writer. At his best he 
is very good, for he has a lucid style and a power of quiet 
irony which are very effective when he is interested in 4 
description. The previously quoted account of Byng, the 
analysis of the ideals animating the French and English 
Navies, the accounts of the mutinies at Spithead and the 
Nore, and the remarkable four de force involved in the recon- 
stitution of the battle-seene at Quiberon Bay, are favourable 
examples of his method. But when he is less interested his 
style is apt to be slipshod and his descriptions uncol- 
vincing. Some of the errors we have noticed are probably 
due to careless proof-reading, but for one rather important 
discrepancy this excuse is hardly possible. On p. 167 he 
remarks that the elder Pitt’s expeditions to the French 
coast reflect “little honour on his sagacity,” and he proceeds 
to condemn as bad their chief reason, which was to constrain 
the French to withdraw troops from Germany, because such 
diversions were not “effectual.” Mr. Corbett has recently 





* A Short History of the Royal Navy, 1217-1815, By David Hannay, Vol. Ih» 
Loncoa: Methuen and Co, [7s, 6d, net.j 
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given some cogent arguments for holding a different view ; 
but, even if that were not 80, Mr. Hannay quietly gives away 
bis whole case on p. 169 when he says : “ By this time we had 
achieved our purpose of inducing the French to withdraw 
troops from Germany and look to their own coast.” Other- 
wise the chief deficiency of this book is the want of maps and 
plans. Excellent as is the description of Quiberon, it sadly 
needs a map to supplement it, as also does the account of 
Howe's position off Rhode Island; and many battles would 
be the clearer for plans. It is true such maps and plans can 
be found elsewhere, but readers should be tempted by every 


convenience to get into the habit of using them on all 


occasions. 


THE HANOVERIAN QUEENS OF ENGLAND.* 
Ir is not easy to write a continuation of Miss Strickland, 
whose work, we fancy, will be more highly appreciated as 
time goes on. The measure of its merit may fairly be taken, 
perhaps, by imagining that excellent writer with the same 
access to original sources and authorities of all kinds as is 
the privilege of every amateur of the present day. Adding 
this knowledge to her good style, clear thought, decided 
opinions, and gift of picturesque description, Miss Strickland 
would have given the Hanoverian Queens and the eighteenth 
century that touch of human charm which by nature and 
treatment they generally lack. 

Miss Greenwood’s Lives of Sophia Dorothea of Celle and 
Caroline of Ansbach are not of the first importance, either as 
biography or as literature. At the same time, the volume is 
inevitably full of interest. The pathetic figure of Sophia 
Dorothea has always an attraction, whether we believe her 
guilty or not, and the real truth of the tragic story seems to 
be still out of reach. One may say that the fair and foolish 
woman had her revenge on the house of Hanover through 
George II. and Frederick his son, and so on by that touch of 
frivolous lightness which in her own French mother, Eléonore 
d'Olbreuse, was purely charming, but when mixed with 
German qualities became hurtful, if not fatal, to character. 
We are quite in agreement with Miss Greenwood in declining 
to whitewash George I., who, even if injured, was heartless, 
cruel, and greedy. We would also warn her readers and ours 
against putting much faith in the gossiping letters of 
Charlotte Elisabeth, Duchess of Orléans, who, by an odd 
slip, is called on p. 37 “ Henrietta of Orléans.” 

Though the character and fate of Caroline of Ansbach were 
commonplace compared with those of Sophia Dorothea, her 
life, as here given, is decidedly more interesting. She is an 
unhackneyed subject ; besides which, both she and George II. 
had so many enemies in their own time, and were victims of 
so many cruel slanders from the cleverest tongues and pens 
in the kingdom, most of which took the Prince of Wales's 
side in his desperate quarrel with his father, that her 
good and great qualities have been much ignored in history. 
Her faults were those of her time. Her affection for her 
husband, of whom she was the strength and stay, “ inspired,” 
as Miss Greenwood says, “nothing but derision among fine 
people.” That Cuaroline’s biographer finds her character 
“elusive” we do not much wonder, for she was by no means 
an easy person to understand; but it must be acknowledged 
that her portrait here, from its fullness and detail, gives a very 
fair impression of one of the strongest-minded women and 
best Queens who ever wore the English crown; and that at a 
time when home and foreign politics, as well as family affairs, 
made her position exceptionally difficult. 








PROVERBS.t 
Born Mr. Trench and Mr. Roberts have been struck with a 
good idea, and the pity is that Mr. Roberts could not have 
seen Mr. Trench’s book before compiling his own. He would 
then have made his interesting little volume easier to read. 
Mr. Trench’s idea bas been to take the Book of Proverbs and 
classify the references to the various subjects. He quotes 
Bishop Hopkins; the Book of Proverbs “is like a heap of 
pearls, which, though they are loose and unstrung, are not 
therefore the less excellent and valuable.” Mr. Trench has 








* Lives of the Hanoverian Queens 0 England B vod. 
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tried to string the pearls, and he has succeeded very well; 
the better, we think, because he has attempted no comment, 
but merely placed his chosen passages side by side, with 
reference to chapter and verse in the margin. We note what 
is a difference of opinion, perhaps, rather than an omission in 
selection; we should ourselves certainly have chosen for a 
special chapter the many proverbs relating to neighbours. 

The difficulty about Mr. Roberts’s selection of Welsh 
proverbs is that he attempts no classification whatever. He 
strings his proverbs together in alphabetical order, and if an 
inquirer wants a Welsh proverb about riches, or lying, or 
red-headed men, he must look right through the book until 
he finds it. This takes away a good deal of the value of the 
work, for one of the pleasurable things to do is to see what is 
the Welsh form of an English or French or German proverb, 
and there is clearly little to be said for a system which would 
put all the English proverbs beginning with “A” together, 
and all beginning with “B.” The lines of thought in 
“A fool and his money are soon parted,” and in “A 
peck of dust in a March wind is worth a King’s ransom,” 
are very far apart. The best thing to be said for Mr. 
Roberts’s plan is that it invites the reader to search 
for himself, and some of the proverbs he will find are well 
worth looking for. Like the Englishman, and unlike the 
Hebrew, the Welshman has not much to say that is good of 
women. “ A bad wife, ruined for life,” sums up the wisdom 
of the marricd man; perhaps it was a bachelor who said, 
“ Without a wife, without strife.” Family relations seem to bo 
distrusted: “ Better a penny than a brother” is rather bitter 
wisdom, and “There is scarcely one true friend out of a 
hundred ” seems a little unduly cautious. What is the English 
equivalent for “It is no deceit to deceive a deceiver” ? Some of 
the homeliest proverbs are the most pungent. What could 
be better than to describe bad business as “ To pawn a piece 
of flesh with the cat’? Necessity has several separate 
Welsh proverbs ; “ Necessity will make an old woman trot,” 
is as good as any. The word “money,” curiously enough, 
considering the number of times it occurs in English proverbs, 
only begins a Welsh proverb once. “ Money is like an eel in 
the fist’ is the saying; does it mean that it is likely to slip 
out, or that you should hold on to it as tight as possible ? 
Some of the proverbs beginning with “Goreu” (=“ best”) 
are particularly interesting. The beat companion is a penny; 
the best traveller, falsehood; the best kindness, to rebuke 
sin; the best hatchet, “one I own”; the best friend, an acre 
of land; the best crooked thing, the crooked handle of a 
plough; and the best hair, auburn. But on another page you 
may learn that “the red-haired are the worst of men.” Is 
there some enmity of races here? “Gwallt du, gwallt dewr: 
Black hair, bold hair,” is another proverb of colour. Weather 
proverbs are frequent and very like the English, but Mr. 
Roberts claims “A green Christmas makes a fat church yard” 
as essentially Welsh. Another proverb is certainly not 
English. “It is best,” says the Welshman, “to be silent 
about the weather.” 





LIFE OF DEAN COLET.* 

Tus book, of which a new and revised edition has been 
published in commemoration of the fourth centenary of 
St. Paul’s School, gives us an interesting glimpse into the 
twilight before the dawn of the Reformation. The life of the 
Universities, fantastic though some of their learning was, 
had an austere nobility of its own. But of the schools of the 
time Erasmus tells us that the buildings were only fit for pigs. 
and the schoolmasters “a shabby, broken-down set of men, 
sometimes hardly in their senses.” Perhaps, however, this 
should be taken ewm grano, for authors from Horace to Mr. 
H. G. Wells have loved to make the unhappy schoolmaster 
their target. Grammars were “ moralised,” and the declension 
of nouns and souls strangely commingled. They twisted all 
things to religious uses, and viewed pagan authors with grave 
suspicion, so that even Colet in his statutes recommends 
Lactantius for study of “the true Laten speeche” instead of 
Cicero, and Baptista Mantuanus instead of Virgil. Yet their 
sense of the high seriousness of education is altogether 
admirable. Witness the famous “proheme” to Colet’s 
Accidence with its prayer to the “lytel chyldren” who study 

* A Life of John Colet, D.D., Dean of St. Paul's and Founder of St. Paul's 
School. With an Appendix of some of his English Writings. By the late J. H. 
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it : “Lyfte up your lytel whyte handes for me, whiche prayeth 
for you to God.” 

The church was in as parlous a state as the schools. 
St. Paul's, when Colet became its Dean, was a common walk 
and place of business. “Here a Bardolph could buy his 
master a horse, and here a Falstaff could provide himself 
with a servingman”; “the noise in it is like that of bees.” 
Nor were either drones or honey absent. Here were thirty 
Canons and their deputies, Minor Canons, Sacrists, Mass- 
priests in crowds. The contents of one box attached to the 
crucifix at the north door amounted in a year to £9,000 
of our money. 

Into this strange scene came Colet. At Oxford he lectured 
on the Epistle to the Romans without charge, evangelical 
lectures full of burning zeal for reform; he wrote a book of 
devotion which a modern Low Churchman might use with an 
easy conscience. In a great sermon before Convocation he 
attacked the love of “fatte benefices,’ of “foul lucre,” of 
“feasts and bankettynge”; he warned the King on his way 
to the Battle of the Spurs that they who were fighting through 
hatred and ambition were warring under the banner, not of 
Christ, but of the Devil; he bade Wolsey, just elevated to 
the Cardinalate, remember the words of our Saviour,—Non 
vent ministrarit sed ministrare. He founded the first great 
school in London for scholars “of all naciouns and countres 
indifferently.” Yet nothing, perhaps, shows more vividly how 
much of the new spirit was in him than his words when, on 
the famous visit with Erasmus to Canterbury, he rejected 
the shoe of St. Thomas which the old bedesman held out 
to him to kiss :-—“‘ What do these dolts mean? Would they 
have us kiss the shoes of all good men?” In Dean Stanley's 
words, “In the meeting of that old bedesman with the two 
strangers in the lane at Harbledown, how completely do we 
read, in miniature, the whole history of the coming revolution 
of Europe.” 





ESSAYS IN FREEDOM.* 

For variety of experience and amplitude of incident the 
special correspondent is the nearest approach to the knight- 
errant which these drab centuries can supply. And though a 
Quixotic temperament and a loathing of oppression in all its 
guises are not absolutely indispensable to the followers of 
Archibald Forbes and Sir William Russell, they give an 
additional zest to life and a charm to the letters from the 
front. It was Quixotism that caught Mr. Nevinson within 
the meshes of journalism. While helping to organise the 
British Legion for the reckless Greek War of 1897 he drifted 
into the congenial society of Mr. Massingham “ in the rather 
unadventurous atmosphere of a Liberal Club which I had 
not visited before, owing to my Conservative tastes and 
revolutionary convictions.” In the first half-minute of this 
conversation one Arcadian had chosen the other to represent 
the Daily Chronicle in the plains of Thessaly. The world of 
letters has been the richer for that interview; if reading 
maketh a full man, balf-a-dozen campaigns, with the siege 
of Ladysmith thrown in, expand the horizon, and give 
that contact with the bedrock of humanity which no 
number of hours in a library can supply. Throughout 
these essays gleam reminiscences of nights under canvas 
or the stars, of starvation diet on horse and water, of 
bloodstained Russian streets, and of evenings among Congo 
slave-raiders who beguile the after-dioner hours with 
music and song. Lord Melbourne once said that he did 
not believe in education because the Pagets got on so 
well without it. Mr. Nevinson, on the other hand, should 
convert the most hardened utilitarian to the belief that there 
is something in the classics after all. He has absorbed 
Aeschylus into his system, and the noble essay on the Persae 
with which the volume opens need not fear comparison with 
that most delightful of all Sir George Trevelyan’s writings, 
“ A Holiday among Old Friends.” 

These essays are avowedly an olla podrida, and the 
writer cannot always maintain the same level. We like 
him least when he is facetious and when he is ironical; and 
now and again we are painfully conscious of the trail of 
the journalistic serpent. But we can freely apply to his 
musings and meditations Mr. Nevinson’s own test: “If ever I 
had a holiday and felt the craving for literature, I should try 
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to get hold of a book that would keep me alert with new 
spiritual adventure and intoxicate with new perceptions ag 
with new wine.” There is much, indeed, in these pages which 
irritates, and there is a calm assumption of ethical superiority 
which is characteristic of a certain modern school of Politiciang 
Take, for instance, the following passage :— 

“There have been two test questions for lovers of liberty in our 

day and country—the misgovernment of Ireland, and the ox. 
tinction of the South African Republics. That the poet of « Songs 
before Sunrise’ and the pleader for the Manchester Fenians of 
1867, should have been blind and deaf to the struggle for freedom 
when it lay close before his feet and was not yet illumined by 
distant time or the glamour of great names and picturesque 
adventures, is a more direct sign of some flaw in his art and 
method than all the laughter and absurdity and tragedy into 
which the ‘esthetic movement’ sank at last.” 
For sheer arrogance this outbreak would be hard to beat, 
and we only quote it as an illustration of the rubs which Mr. 
Nevinson’s readers must be prepared for. It is not in any 
way a fair sample of the bulk, and the author more than 
compensates by his wide and sane and tolerant outlook upon 
literature and individual humanity. He is a born rebel, ag 
Mr. Kipling is a born Imperialist, but he is of the type of 
Trelawny and of Garibaldi’s “Englishman.” There is a great 
deal of John Bull about Mr. Nevinson, dislike that gentleman 
as he may, and the most complete self-revelation in the book 
is to be found in the following avowal :— 

“On the whole, perhaps, I have been most constant to the big, 
coarse humorists—men like Aristophanes, Rabelais, and Falstaff. 
Into their society I can always return with the best assurance of 
welcome. I used to put ‘Tristram Shandy’ at their side, but I 
see now that he has suffered a little from his refinement and 
literary qualities. Closest of all to my heart, and most intimate 
in every gleam and shadow of love and hatred, and in every phase 
of the war for freedom, Heine whispers and sings.” 





JUNIUS UNVEILED.* 


Mr. SmirH reserves for a future edition of this book “an 
explanation of the somewhat remarkable circumstances under 
which the clue to the authorship of the Letters of Junius” 
came into his possession. This is unfair, since this slender 
volume is hardly persuasive enough to eneourage a reader to 
demand more, while if Mr. Smith’s clue is really worth any- 
thing it is unjust to himself to rely on the arguments with 
which he is at present satisfied to prove his case. Mr. 
Smith’s conviction is that Gibbon wrote the Letters of Junius. 
He is able, no doubt, to bring forward coincidences of style 
between Gibbon and “ Junius,” and to point to circumstances 
in Gibbon’s life which are not incompatible with the author- 
ship of the letters. This is a pleasing game of skill such as 
we are accustomed to in the Bacon-Shakespeare controversy ; 
but it is a very different matter from proof; for Mr. Smith 
brings forward no tittle of evidence to show that Gibbon was 
the author. Even the contention that he might have been is 
supported by an argument like the following, which only 
needs to be stated to show its absurdity :— 

“In replying to this invitation [from Wilkes] ..... . Junius 
is betrayed into the unguarded use of a phrase which, I think, 
helps, in however small a degree, to identify the writer. ‘Many 
thanks,’ he says, ‘for your obliging offer; but alas my age and 
figure would do but little credit to my partner.’ The assumption 
of ‘age’ (he was only thirty-four) was probably a pretext to 
excuse his absence, as also part of his general scheme of disguise ; 
but may we not find a consciousness of his growing obesity 
underlying his mention of the unsuitability of his ‘figure’ to 
grace a ballroom?” 

Although the present writer believes that the arguments in 
favour of Francis’s authorship are the strongest, he is 
quite ready to admit that the point has never been 
conclusively proved. But at any rate Francis’s claims 
are strong enough to demand careful confutation from 
any one who is prepared to discard them. This Mr. Smith 
has not even attempted, nor does he make any allusion 
to Leslie Stephen’s thorough examination of the evidence 
in his article on Francis in the Dictionary of National 
Biography. Perhaps this is due to the same cause as he gives 
for not pursuing another branch of the inquiry “with the 
patience and pertinacity which it demands, owing to other 
and more pressing claims upon my time.” If Mr. Smith has 
any proof, let him bring it forward; as yet he has not 
attempted it. 


——— 





° Junius Unveiled, By James Smith, London: J. M, Dent and Co 
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—— 
MID-VICTORIAN MEMORIES.* 


Tug daughter of Mr. W. P. Frith, R.A. is already known 
as the writer of a volume of reminiscences, and Fresh 
Leaves and Green Pastures merits much the same criticism as 
was accorded to Leaves from a life. The authoress treats of 
matters of no great import in a style that is loose and some- 
times even garrulous. The book, however, is innocent of the 
apocryphal anecdotes of famous personages which too often 
take the place of genuine reminiscence in works of its kind; 
and it contains pictures of life and people, in country and 
country town of mid- Victorian times, that are vonvincing by 
reason of the simplicity of their execution. Perkaps the most 
entertaining chapter is that entitled “Free and Independent 
Electors,” in which the methods employed in a political 
campaign thirty years ago, ranging from scarce-concealed 
bribery to the marooning of voters on an inaccessible island, 
are amusingly recounted. And in this matter, too, the 
autboress believes that the present can boast little improve- 
ment on the past. “ The early elections,” she writes, “ were 
conducted without diplomacy, and were far more rough-and- 
ready affairs, and, indeed, were very much more entertaining 
in every way...... Now that bribery during election-time 
is well-nigh impossible, it is all done long before there is any 
idea that an election is imminent.” The passage is character- 
istic of the point of view that is maintained throughout 
the reminiscences ; and if it is a somewhat unpractical one, it 
is also refreshingly and unaffectedly feminine. 





THE GRAND TOUR IN I814+ 

THERE is no pretence to political or historical import about 
the diary kept by Mr. John Mayne in the tour he made 
through France and Italy after the abdication of Napoleon 
and before the “Hundred Days.” Much of the Journal, 
indeed, is comprised of remarks upon the comfort or other- 
wise of the beds in the various inns at which he stopped, and 
he harps persistently upon the fact that he was charged 
“English prices ” throughout the greater part of his trip, and 
did not get any approach to English comfort in return. It is, 
for the most part, a faithful and not very interesting account 
of the regulation sights seen in the regulation way, and even 
the interval of almost a century does not invest it with muck 
originality. The diarist, however, was an Irishman, the son 
of Mr. Justice Mayne of the Court of King’s Bench in 
Dublin, and a more than occasional gleam of his native 
wit struggles through the guide-book conventionality that 
characterises most of the writing. He turns a phrase neatly 
now and then, as when he says that in the matter of bills the 
traveller who is ignorant of the language must “ repose 
himself upon the conscience of his landlord, and that is no 
easy pillow.” A little later a bright sidelight is cast upon 
the old coaching days by the statement that “there are two 
chief merits in a finished postillion: the cracking of his 
whip, and the number of buttons on the skirts of his coat, 
which we counted as many as forty-six”; and a trenchant 
criticism of French yocalisation is thrown out in passing 
in the remark that at a certain café “ there was also a young 
woman who sang, but in the most French style—all roaring 
in the throat.” It may be added that Lord Mount Edgcumbe 
—the “Old Amateur”—was equally uncomplimentary in his 
references to French opera singers of this period. The Paris of 
1814 would appear to have had at least one point in common 
with the Paris of to-day, for we read that “ the utmost agility is 
requisite to save one’s life from the furious drivers that infest 
the streets, They have no compassion for those on foot, but 
dash along shouting ‘Garre! garre!’ always close to the 
houses.” There is much talk in our own time of the bad 
form that is displayed at opera and concert by people who 
arrive late, or converse while the performance is in progress, 
but the evil has not reached the pitch described in one of Mr. 
Mayne’s best sketches, that of the Opera House at Milan:— 

“The back of the pit,” he says, “is an open space without 
seats, where men meet as on Exchange, and transact business. 
Ladies habitually receive visits in their boxes, and play cards and 
drink coffee. Finally ...... there are in the fourth tier three 
parts where five or six boxes are thrown into one, and fitted up 
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and lighted as a coffee-house. These are filled with officers and 
others, who drink, play and talk, often to be heard through the 
whole house.” 

This very insular visitor to the Continent seems to have had 
two enthusiasms in life, one for music, and the other for 
optical instruments. To these he added a fondness for 
outspoken art criticism, and the three mingle curiously with 
the journal of his travels. 





FISHING BOOKS.* 

A NEw book by a well-known writer on fishing like Mr. W. 
Earl Hodgson will be read with interest and amusement even 
by anglers who disagree with some of his views. In An Angler's 
Season he is at his best, for he treats of Scotch fishing, 
about which he knows a great deal, instead of Southern 
chalk-streams, about which he knows little. He is less 
dogmatic than in previous volumes ; and it is quite surprising 
to read more than three-quarters of the book without reaching 
the expected gibe about “Socialists, Dryfliers, Cobdenites, 
and other total abstainers from high spirits and common 
sense.” The “angler’s season” is compiled from a collection 
of articles that have appeared in newspapers or reviews. 
Accounts of particular days’ sport are abundantly leavened 
with ingenious theories on fishing. The season opens in 
January with salmon on Loch Tay, and ends after a great 
tussle with an October fish and an adventure with a spectre on 
the river Earn. In the intervening months we are taken to 
Loch Leven and other less-known Highland streams and lochs. 
But Mr. Hodgson’s writing would be nothing without the 
theories which he spins out until some fact occurs to him 
that is inconsistent with the explanation he is offering. It 
is well that he has in this book avoided both metaphysics and 
entomology. Among the questions propounded, but not satis- 
factorily answered, may be mentioned the ancient problem: 
Why do some men always kill more trout than others in a 
loch or a lake where it would seem that knowledge and skill 
play such a small part? With some of Mr. Hodgson’s views 
most fishermen will agree. For instance, the judicious use of 
the worm and the minnow is excellent for ridding certain 
streams of old cannibal trout, and there is danger that rivers 
like the Test may be overstocked with artificially reared two- 
pounders fed on horseflesh. Lest Mr. Hodgson should fall 
foul of our criticisms, we hasten to add that this review is not, 
to use his own words, “writ by grave and reverend seniors 
studying the trout streams, when these are their theme, from 
arm-chairs at the windows of the Reform Clyb.” 

The English angler may perhaps be amused by a little book 
compiled from articles by a well-known American authority 
on fish and angling. Dr. James A. Henshall in Favorite Fish 
and Fishing treats of the black bass, trout, grayling, and 
tarpon. A final chapter deals with a variety of fish in 
Florida waters, where the author had charge of a scientific 
expedition sent by the United States Fish Commission. The 
chapters on trout and grayling will appeal most to the 
English fisherman, though occasionally the language will 
be unintelligible to him. We lay down the book still 
doubtful as to the difference between “sproat hooks” 
and “snelled hooks,” though we have guessed the meaning of 
“sockdolager” and “snolligoster.” The illustrations are 
accurate, and those of the numerous varieties of New World 
Salmonidae are particularly interesting. But on the angler’s 
art the book has little to teach us, and the English “ Dryfly 
Purist ” (as Mr. Hodgson would call him) may rightly be aghast 
at the audacity of an American angler who on the slenderest 
hearsay and without knowledge writes disdainfully of dryfly 
fishing. 

There is plenty of variety and no lack of good reading in 
the forty unconnected chapters of Fish Stories, which, like 
the last, is also an American book. The two authors are both 
well-known writers: Mr. Charles Frederick Holder is a great 
fisherman, and Dr. David Starr Jordan, President of Stanford 
University, is a naturalist. Stories of old writers, of Izaak 
Walton and Bishop Pontoppidan, of sea-serpents and other 
monsters, of the gigantic sporting fish which are now caught 
off the Californian coast, of salmon- and trout-fishing, and 
scraps of natural history, compose a fair-sized volume. Both 
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authors appeal to their Californian birth in evidence of the 
truth of the tales they set forth. They tell some strange 
stories, but the records of the Santa Catalina Tuna Club, 
which was founded by Mr. Holder, are, we imagine, above 
suspicion. We observe in both the last two books an 
assumption that all anglers are liars, which is not always 
the fact, and, besides, is a very stale old joke. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


THE KINGS AND PROPHETS OF ISRAEL AND JUDAH. 

The Kings and Prophets of Israel and Judah (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 5s. net) is the third volume in the “ Historical Bible,” 
by Charles Foster Kent, Ph.D. The period included begins with 
the disruption of the kingdom after the death of Solomon, and 
ends with the capture and destruction of Jerusalem by Nebuchad- 
rezzar. Professor Kent applies throughout a reasonable and 
moderate criticism to the records with which he deals. He sees, 
for instance, later accretions to the prophecies of Jeremiah as we 
now have them—the considerable difference in length between 
this and the text from which the Greek version was made is one 
preof—but he regards this and the other books as substantially 
authentic. The way in which the history and the prophecy are 
made mutually illustrative is excellent, and the whole book is 
likely to be very useful to the student. Professor Kent has his 
needs specially in view, as may be seen from the valuable appendix 
of references and questions which he has added to the text and 
annotations. We see that he takes the text, “ Behold, a virgin shall 
conceive,” &c., in the sense which most present-day critics favour- 
(The misinterpretation of the Greek translator had very far-reaching 
consequences.) He is inclined to Bunsen’s view, which identified 
Jeremiah with the Suffering Servant of Isaiah liii. We do not find 
ourselves always in agreement with the opinions advanced. It is 
doubtful, for instance, whether Elijah’s conception of Jehovah 
approximated as closely to the tribal god as he seems to think- 
“They [Elijah and the earlier leaders of the race] were quite willing 
that Baal should be worshipped in Phoenicia, but in Jehovah’s land 
there was no room for a heathen god.” This is hardly consistent 
with our Lord’s reference to Elijah in the Nazareth discourse. In 
discussing Jeremiah’s connexion with the politics of the time, his 
extraordinary position might have been more emphasised. The 
Jews are defending with the obstinacy characteristic of their race 
their last stronghold, and he advises surrender. Who can wonder 
that he raised a furious anger? One remembers what happened 
to the luckless Athenian who proposed surrender when the Persian 
army was about to occupy Athens. 











THE DAWN OF MEDIAEVAL EUROPE. 

The Dawn of Mediaeval Europe, 476-918. By the Rev. J. H. B. 
Masterman. (Methuen and Co. 2s. 6d.)—This is the first in order 
of time of the six volumes in which the “Six Ages of European 
History ” are described. The historian who has this period to deal 
with is not to be envied, so obscure is the subject, of so dubious a 
value the authorities on which he has to rely. A few great men, 
great in themselves or made great by circumstances, appear on the 
scene,—Theodoric, Justinian, Benedict of Nursia, Gregory the 
Great, Charles Martel, Leo the Isaurian, Pippin, and Charles the 
Great. Professor Masterman puts them before us with as much 
completeness as circumstances permit ; but he is largely occupied 
with the less grateful task of marshalling a crowd of minor 
personages, all necessary to the story, but not interesting in them- 
selves. Great developments were going on during the period, 
chief among them the evolution of the Papacy. Nothing could be 
nore important ; but the reader can hardly escape a certain feeling 
of repulsion as he follows the story. There is the Donation of 
Constantine, for instance, in which the Papal claims were formu- 
lited. Professor Masterman will not call it a forgery, though he 
does not believe that it represented any act or thought of Con- 
stantine; but does he make the case any better when he says that 
it represents “a tradition that was growing up at this critical 
p2riod when Rome had need of all the weapons, legal as well as 
material, that she could enlist in her service”? The weapons were 
doubtless needed, and they had, if the play on the word may pass, 
to be “forged.” Experts in the textual criticism of Patristic 
literature can tell us how busy a trade it was. Whatever we may 
think about these matters, there can be no doubt that Professor 
Masterman has accomplished a difficult task very well. 








LEAVES FROM A MADEIRA GARDEN. 
Leaves from a Madeira Garden. By Charles Thomas-Stanford. 
(John Lane. 6s. net.)—Mr. Stanford tells us about various 
things besides gardening, about the Portuguese people, for 














instance, and about Portuguese government. Of this last he 
has a very bad opinion; he regards it as a thoroughly 
system, by which the two parties took turns in the spoils of Office 
He attributes the death of King Carlos to his determination 4, 
put an end to it—he seems to have had an arbitrary methog 
of going about it—and blames Senhor Franco, not for what he 
did, but for what he failed to do,—hold on. We must say that 
we cannot always agree with Mr. Stanford in his judgment 
on moral matters. He tells us about roulette, for instance 
prohibited by law in Madeira, being played without actual 
hindrance. His apology is,—people gamble on the racecourse. 
they gamble in the City ; why not gamble at the roulette-table? 
And he winds up thus: “And the unco’ guid who find in th 
vices, venial or otherwise, of their neighbours an occasion for 
self-complacency, are enabled to gird at the iniquities of this 
sinful establishment; and so everybody is pleased!” The simple 
truth is that public morality is improved by the prohibition of 
gambling, but that the task of doing away with it is difficult i, 
the extreme, and impossible of any complete achievement. til], 
who can doubt that England is better now that the open scandals 
of Crockford’s and the Lottery are done away with ? 
much pleasant reading in the book. 
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BODY AND SOUL. 

Body and Soul. By Percy Dearmer, M.A. (Sir Isaac Pitman 
and Sons. 6s. net.)—We cannot follow Mr. Dearmer into the 
details of the very difficult subject which he treats in thes 
pages. We agree with his general contention that the various 
psychic forces which we are now discovering, telepathy, suggestion, 
and the like, should be brought under the control of religion. 
Whether the particular form of control which Mr. Dearmer would 
like is desirable is another matter. He gives us in an appendix 
a “Form for Unction,” which is, we suppose, of his own com- 
position. There is a touch of presumption in this. It is possibly 
somewhat old-fashioned to refer an Anglican clergyman to the 
Thirty-nine Articles, but does not the expression that some of the 
“five commonly called Sacraments have grown partly 
of the corrupt following of the Apostles” refer to Extreme 
Unction? In any case, it is pessimi exempli that an Anglican 
clergyman should make new services. In no other Church would 
a minister think of making a new calendar, a new lectionary, and 
practically a new Prayer-book. There is much that is interesting, 
and indeed admirable, in Mr. Dearmer’s book, but his ideals are 
not ours. We certainly cannot agree with him when he says that 
“the Middle Age was a period in which the hold of Christianity 
upon Christendom was remarkably complete.” Put “ ecclesiastical 
power” for “Christianity” and we are much nearer the truth. 
What was the hold of Christianity, properly so called, upon such 
a King as Philip I1.? What was it on such “Vicars of Christ” 
as Alexander VI. and Julius II.? 








THE AMERICAN HIGH SCHOOL. 

The American High School. By John Franklin Brown, Ph.D. 
(Macmillan and Co. 6s. net.)—We have, of course, in this country 
schools that resemble the American high school, but we have 
not got anything that resembles their system. Continuation 
schools, grammar schools, and private schools fulfil, more or less, 
the same function; but the organisation which systematises their 
activities is wanting. Our kinsmen on “the other side” have had 
the advantage of starting on an unoccupied field. Whether we shall 
ever have what Dr. Brown here describes we know not; but it is 
certainly profitable to read what he says. It is full of suggestion. 
In some respects we have an advantage. More men, for instance, 
are available for filling up the ranks of the teachers. On one 
important matter we differ very considerably. In America 
co-education is almost universal in the high school. Dr. Brown 
accepts it as a fact, but is not enthusiastic. In physical educa 
tion we are better off. The English love of “leisurely sport” has 
not acclimatised itself on “the other side.” The loss of pupils not 
proceeding to higher grades seems very large. Those who do not 
proceed from the “grammar grade” of the elementary school 
(equivalent to our higher standards) to high schools number 325 
per cent.; 37 per cent. do not continue beyond their first year, 
29°4 per cont. do not go from the second to the third, and 33 per 
cent. leave between the third and fourth. Of two hundred pupils 
who are qualified for the grammar grade, only some hun 
and thirty-five proceed to it, and of these a few more than forty 
persist to the end of the fourth year. 








THOMAS CHATTERTON. 
Thomas Chatterton. By Charles Edward Russell. 


(Grant 


Richards. 7s. 6d. net.)—It was inevitable that Chatterton should 
have his turn in the whitewashing process which is one of the 
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: ‘vities of the day. We cannot help thinking that 
noes oy ace energy is misplaced. To talk of “ false 
and malignant slander” seems a little absurd. No one is 
dge harshly the unhappy lad—he had not completed 
-. eighteenth year when he died—but it is useless to deny that 
_ = “a literary forger.” Mr. Russell’s suggestion is this :— 
eee of the documents Chatterton furnished [to Barrett for his 
book] were not only genuine but of real interest and value. Now 
Chatterton supplied these documents in return for books, books 
that were the life of him, books that he must have or perish 
intellectually. Supposing, therefore, that the fictitious docu- 
ments were not made at the instance of another, we may believe 
that so long as he could he delivered the genuine relics. When 
they failed, the thought of losing the supply of books was more 
than he could endure, and the repeated demands of the surgeon 
drove him to the fabricating of other documents.” It might, of 
course, be argued that if the urgency of the want at all excuses 
the wrongdoing, food should come before books; still, we may 
concede Mr. Russell’s contention. The motive had a certain 
nobility about it; yet it was forgery that he did, and did, not as 
a literary amusement or tour de force, but to obtain what he 
wanted. There is much that is interesting in the book. It 
would have been attractive if it could have been given without 
the addition of all this paradox. For paradox certainly attracts 
Mr. Russell. He is, we find, a “ Wilkesite,’—Wilkes himself, as 
he took occasion to assure the world, never was, 
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MODERN STUDY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT AND 
INSPIRATION, 

Modern Study of the Old Testament and Inspiration. By F. H. 
Sprott, M.A. (Cambridge University Press. 3s. net.)—Mr. 
Sprott traces for us in this volume what seems a very reasonable 
and safe via media between a destructive modernism and the 
unreasoning temper which opposes itself to all movement of 
thought. The reader will find a special value in his statement 
of revelation and inspiration. They do not mean, he holds, 
anything like dictation or inerrancy; they do mean a divine 
working in the minds of psalmists and prophets. After all, 
this is the great thing; if we believe that God was declaring 
Himself by the chosen spirits of the Hebrew race, we have 
surely the root of the matter. We cannot follow Mr. Sprott 
in all that he says about the imprecatory Psalms; He holds 
that they are not “individual and personal utterances.” This 
is probably true to a large extent. We may assign them to 
such crises as the fall of Jerusalem before the Babylonian 
invaders and the tyrannical Antiochus Epiphanes; but some of 
them seem to have a strongly personal note, The explanation is 
adequate on the whole, but it does not cover everything. Nor 
is his defence of their modes of expression satisfactory. “We 
should be vastly more Christian if the forces of personal resent- 
ment burned less fiercely within us, while the fires of righteous 
indignation against the enemies of God and man glowed with 
intenser flame.” Very good; but what does he make of such an 
imprecation as “Let them fall from one wickedness to another”? 
It is too much to say that “of deliberate tampering with the 
text of the Bible for dogmatic purposes there is little or no trace.” 
What about the text of the Three Witnesses? 








NOTES FROM A KNAPSACK, 

Notes from a Knapsack. By George Wherry, M.A. (Bowes and 
Bowes, Cambridge, 5s, net.)—Mr. Wherry is a lecturer on surgery 
anda member of the Alpine Club. From these descriptions we 
may get an idea of the contents of this very attractive volume. 
The first chapter is given to an account of climbing in the Mont 
Blane region. The second deals with other climbing experiences, 
with various interludes, as, for instance, the siege of Fort Chabrol, 
where in the Dreyfus days a certain M. Guérin held out against 
the French authorities. Then comes an “Adventure on the Za.” 
This is a place which it is important to have to oneself, Mr. 
Wherry’s party thought that this had been arranged; but they 
found another party was beforethem. They ought, in view of this, 
to have turned back. This, however, they did not like to do; and 
the end of it was that one of the guides was nearly killed by a 
stone which had been dislodged by the party in advance. Then he 
tells us about “roof climbing,” which we cannot help regarding as 
a doubtful practice. It is true, however, that, once we acknow- 
ledged it, we might have climbing clubs in every town and village 
in England. Quotations are given from the letters of a friend 
who has been “ doing” the Abyssinian Alps, and then Mr. Wherry 
describes what he saw and did at Stonehenge. Next comes a 
description of the roof-rings to be seen in some villages. Their 
use seems to have been to pull off a thatched roof when it caught 
fire. Nothing can extinguish such a fire—certainly nothing that 
was available in times past, or even now in most villages—and the 








only check is by destruction. Chapters on animal anatomy 
follow. The “Touching Mania” affords another subject. Who 
does not know the superstition of touching wood to avert what 
may be called the “divine envy”? “A Village Tragedy of Fifty 
Years Ago” relates the heroic method followed by a cortain 
Nehemiah Perry in dealing with a gang of burglars; and 
“Tongue Swallowing” throws some light on various curious 
phenomena, among them that of the burial of the Indian fakirs, 








THE WESTMINSTER NEW TESTAMENT. 

In “The Westminster New Testament” (Andrew Melrose, 
2s. net) we have Thessalonians and Corinthians (1 and 2), with 
Introduction and Notes by the Rev. Professor R. Mackintosh. This 
is a very serviceable little volume, in which a great amount of 
matter is compressed into a small space. Dr. Mackintosh isa 
trustworthy guide; he evidently has the gift of common-sense 
without which the greatest knowledge may be but of very small 
use. We see that he thinks Thessalonians the earliest of New 
Testament writings, putting it before James. The well-known 
difficulty of “ Else what shall they do which are baptized for the 
dead ?” he meets with a “perhaps.” St. Paul is making use in his 
argument of a well-known practice. Living Christians received 
baptism for friends or kinsfolk who had died without receiving 
it. He does not express any approval; but he uses it as an 
argumentum ad hominem. “ You would not,” he urges, “ take this 
trouble if you did not believe in a future life which will make it 
useful.” As to the familiar quotation from Menander, it would 
have reinforced the argument that it dees not imply a knowledge 
of the dramatist in St. Paul if we had been reminded that the 
line as it stands in the best MSS. is unmetrical, ypnord instead of 
xpto®. Evidently it was quoted as a proverb, not as a verse, 








HUMAN DOCUMENTS. 

Human Documents. By Lionel North. (Robert Culley. 2s. 6d.) 
—* Lives Re-written by the Holy Spirit” is the sub-title of tho 
book, which relates a number of spiritual experiences. Now this 
is a subject on which it is hard to arrive at a satisfactory con- 
clusion, The writer of this notice once heard an Anglican 
preacher declare that there was but one authentic record of 
conversion, and that was St. Paul’s; on the other hand, there 
are religious bodies which demand experiences of conversion as a 
qualification for membership. The truth probably lies, as usual, 
somewhere in the middle. Even here we find one of Mr. North’s 
friends declaring that he could not remember his conversion; he 
had always been a good boy. Probably many experiences of the 
kind are artificial, supplied, so to speak, to order. But it would 
require great hardihood to reject the stories which we find in this 
volume. There must be something out of the common to account 
for the marvels which Mr. North, on the testimony of his own eyes 
and ears, relates. One man recognises the justice of the divine 
dealings in what he suffers and puts up with from drunken sons: 
he was himself a drunkard in his youth, and his sin has found 
him out. Another gives up his drunkenness at once, and never 
feels a craving. This, it is true, is described as uncommon; most 
of the converts had to struggle. Still, it has to be accounted for. 
Some think, and they are not without reason for doing so, that 
while Christian evidences are in some respects failing, this 
evidence of changed lives is assuming greater importance. Can 
systems hostile to religion show anything like it? They may be 
able to help a man to keep upright, but can they appeal to him 
when he has fallen? There are some powerful descriptions of 
the submerged, and indeed of cases to which this term cannot 
be applied. What of the carpetmaker who was thrown out 
of employment at thirty-five. And there is an inexpressibly 
painful chapter, which yet every grown person should read, 
entitled “Mary Magdalene and her Sister.” This is a very 
striking book.” 








TYPICAL ENGLISH CHURCHMEN, 

Typical English Churchmen. By Rev. J. Neville Figgis and 
Others. (S.P.C.K. 4s.)—There are six biographies in this 
volume,—John Wryclif, William of Wykeham, Archbishop 
Courtenay, Cardinal Beaufort, Cuthbert Tunstall, and Stephen 
Gardiner. It would take us too far to discuss them separately. 
The most attractive, perbaps, of the number is Mr. Ross-Lewin’s 
account of Tunstall, a prelate who has scarcely received tho 
honour due to his broad-mindedness and kindly temper. Dr. 
James Gairdner does his best for Stephen Gardiner, whoso 
changes in policy he frankly concedes. He concedes also that 
the Bishop was not wholly free from the guilt, if guilt it was, of 
burning heretics. He did bring about the death ef four men, 
but they, says Dr. Gairdner with kindly charity, were “without 
doubt irreverent men who had mistaken the signs of the times.” 
Dr. Figgis gives a very instructive account of Wyclif. The great 
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Reformer is not to Dr. Figgis’s mind, for, among other things, 
he was strongly anti-clerical; but he*does him justice. The 
subject of Cardinal Beaufort is difficult. Whatever his merit as 
a statesman, it is impossible to forget that he was a Churchman, 
a chief among the “Ministers of the Gospel.” The case is well 
put by the author of the essay: “He was ambitious, secular, 
little troubled with scruples, apt to make religious persecution a 
substitute for religious life and conversation ; he was imperious, 








impatient of control, ostentatious and greedy of honour.” When 
so much has been conceded, what is to be said ? 
SIR JOHN A. MACDONALD. 
Sir John A. Macdonald. By George R. Parkin. (T. C. and 


E. C. Jack. 12s. 6d. net.)—John Macdonald was born in 1815, 
was called to the Canadian Bar when he had just completed his 
twenty-first yoar, entered political life in 1844, and took a part, 
which before long became very prominent, in public affairs for 
nearly fifty years. He lived, then, it will be seen, through a very 
agitated period of Canadian history. Curiously enough, one of 
his earliest cases at the Bar was the defence of a Polish gentle- 
man who was tried for rebellion in 1837. This did not by any 
means presage the line which Macdonald was to take in Canadian 
politics. He was from first to last a staunch advocate of the 
Imperial connexion, though he could not be called an 
extremist. On various questions of domestic politics—the Church 
Reserves, for instance—he took a liberal line. There is, of 
course, in this volume much that an English reader will find it 
difficult to appreciate. There are some things which he will 
hardly understand. It might have been well to give him 
a more detailed account of the “Clear Grit” Party. The 
description on p. 46 is not enough. It is not every one who 
even knows what the title means. Now and then such a reader 
will be not a little amazed, as when he reads that the “com- 
pensation of losses” in the Rebellion went partly into the pockets 
of the rebels. It looks like an incendiary claiming a share in the 
money paid by the fire insurance companies. One thing, however, 
we see clearly: that John A. Macdonald was a strong, honest man 
who did his country and the Empire excellent service, and fully 
deserved the unprecedented honours which were rendered to him 
after his death, 








THE “LOG” SERIES. 

The “Log” Series (Gerrard’s, 5s. net each) is one that should 
be both interesting and valuable to the Naval Service and to the 
nation in general. The sailor learns what his fellows are doing ; 
the public is enlightened about many things of which it is not 
improbably ignorant. Two volumes are now before us: Across a 
Continent in a Man of War, by E. E. Highams, and The Log of 
H.M.S. ‘ Hermione,’ by John T. Braby. The first contains the log 
of H.M.S. ‘Pelorus.’ It begins on October 16th, 1906, the crew 
having been conveyed out to St. Helena in the ‘Sirius’ and 
transferred to the ‘Pelorus.’ The time of service was spent on 
the East Coast of Africa, from Cape Town to Zanzibar, and on the 
South American Coast in the Cruiser Squadron. But the most 
important event was a journey up the Amazon. More than 
two thousand miles were traversed, and the journey was of the 
most interesting kind; there and back it took two months. A 
pleasant impression is left of South American scenery and society. 
but the prices are appalling,—*“ the very exorbitant price of food- 
stuff due to the duty imposed, which is very high.” Here are some 
of the items: bread, 7d.; butter, 2s. 6d. to 3s. 9d.; mutton, 1s. 8d. to 
1s. 9d. ; cheese, 2s. 6d. to 3s. per pound ; eggs, 5d. each ; sugar, 7d. 
per pound; beer, 2s. 6d. per pint bottle; milk, 5s. per quart; oranges, 
2s. 6d. per dozen. (Let our Tariff Reform friends note.) The 
‘ Hermione’ spent two years and two months on the Cape Station 
and in the journeys to and fro. The “Log” is an agreeable 
narrative of duty and sport, on which it is needless to dwell, but 
which may be read with pleasure. We suppose that it was a 
friendly feeling which hindered the ‘Hermione’s’ eleven, when 
playing a cricket match at East London, from objecting to the 
huge bat of one of the South African players, which prevented 
any glimpse of his wicket being obtained. The M.C.C. rules 
lay down the size of the bat. 








FERTILISERS AND MANURES. 

Fertilisers and Manures. By A. D. Hall, F.R.S. (John Murray. 
6s. net.)—It seems a far cry from the time when “the land 
manured ”—the words are from “Robinson Crusoe”—meant merely 
the land dug. The discovery and introduction of such manuring 
materials as nitrate of soda, guano, and the phosphates are never- 
theless so recent as to have occurred within the lifetime of persons 
still living. The result of the use of artificial fertilisers at first 
land, or, as in the case of cottcn-cike, maize, &c., at second hand, 








a 
was, as Mr. Hall says in this interesting book, to enable ths 
British farmer to raise his output per acre by at least fifty 
cent. during the reign of Queen Victoria. The work before 
us is valuable because an authoritative and painstaking account 
of the origin, character, and particular uses of all the manures 
and fertilisers now in the service of the agriculturist,. The 
volume may be regarded as a sequel to the same author’s « Soil,” 
and it is to be followed, very soon we hope, by a treatise on agri. 
cultural chemistry. Mr. Hall is, necdless to say, the director of 
our oldest agricultural station, Rothamsted, of the soil of which 
more is now known, after more than sixty years’ work, than of 
any other soil in the world. It is convenient to have Mr. Hall’; 
authority for the belief that though “in the United Kingdom fo 
some time the stream may still run backwards, and the mor 
expensive forms of arable cultivation continue to be replaced by 
grass which demands no outlay, whatever agriculture survives in 
this country will be forced into more and more intensive methods 
by the increasing scarcity of land.” We are also glad to find Mr. 
Hall writing that, “as it is, the specialist farmers in Great Britain 
have reached a pitch of cultivation which is hardly to be paralleled 
elsewhere.” 








A LITTLE MARYLAND GARDEN. 

A Little Maryland Garden. By Helen Ashe Hays. (G, p 
Putnam’s Sons. 7s. 6d.)—A very pleasant little book this, which 
an Englishman may certainly enjoy, and from which he may not 
improbably gather some suggestions. For the Maryland climate, 
though Baltimore is twelve degrees south of London, does not 
seem materially different from that of Middlesex. (They appear 
to have different modes of prophesying weather on “the other 
side.” Whoever here foretold what was to come from studying 
the breast-bone of the first goose of the season?) Things seem 
to be generally earlier, but the treacherous frosts are not the less 
to be feared on that account. We note some curious differences, 
The author has found it difficult to get a primrose border, and 
tells us as something new that the English primrose is “perfectly 
hardy,” but wants shade and a rich soil. But it will give an 
additional interest to any one who will study this book—and 
it is certainly worth study—to note the differences between a 
“Maryland garden” and his own. 








THE LAST DAYS OF CHARLES II. 

The Last Days of Charles II. By Raymond Crawfurd, MD. 
(The Clarendon Press. 5s. net.)—Dr. Crawfurd has carefully 
examined the evidence bearing on the cause of King Charles's 
death, and drawn conclusions which may be accepted as finally 
settling the matter. This evidence happens to be unusually 
copious and trustworthy. It is supplied by the Memoirs of Lord 
Ailesbury, who was Gentleman of the Bedchamber ; the despatches 
of the French Ambassador Barillon and the Dutch Ambassador 
Von Citten; Father Huddleston’s account of the “ conversion”; 
the notes of Sir Charles Scarburgh, one of the King’s physicians; 
Lord Chesterfield’s Diary ; a letter from one of the chaplains of 
the Bishop of Ely ; and a record founded on the last Memoirs of 
James II. The death was, of course, attributed to poison, but this 
was never seriously believed. An error, of not much importance, 
it is true, but most decidedly an error, attributed it to apoplexy. 
The symptoms, as they are recorded, indicate a form of Bright's 
disease. So this subject may be quite properly put away for the 
future. It does not really matter—the poison theory disposed of— 
how an elderly profligate came to his end, except, indeed, for the 
reason which made Jehu order Jezebel to be buried,—she was 4 
King’s daughter. Yet in various ways the story is interesting. We 
read the appalling account of the medical treatment, the bleeding, 
and the strange remedies, some of them sheer superstitions, and are 
thankful that we have not to suffer from the art, as it then was. 
And the actors in the scene cannot fail to arrest our attention, 
Among the divines the Anglican Ken is conspicuous, and Huddles- 
ton, of course, who had the courage of his convictions, though he 
really ran very little danger. Of the others, the dying King comes 
out, for once at least in his life, with dignity and courage. James 
is, as we might expect, incredibly mean. He managed to get the 
signature of the dying King to a lease of the Customs! What an 
unhappy name for the partisans of the Stuart dynasty was 
* Jacobite” ! 








WORCESTERSHIRE. 

Worcestershire. Painted by Thomas Tyndale. Described by 
A. G. Bradley. (A. and C. Black. 7s. 6d. net.)—“ The most con- 
spicuous physical facts in Worcestershire,” says Mr. Bradley 
“are the Malvern range, the River Severn, and Bredon Hill”; 
and he has as keen an eye for the characteristics of landscapé 
as any one. Bredon Hill is perhaps the least familiar name 
of the three; but once seen it will not be forgotten. lt ¥ 
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<a Wieanesbonsbile® territory, for, by the strange ordering of 
= boundaries, nowhere more strange than in this region, the 
—_ t the top ‘belongs to Gloucestershire. A traveller in pre- 
plstens an would probably have added Broadway Hill. The 
ee. ch it gives aver the county is another unforgettable 
pd . it is one of the things which the railway traveller loses. 
th Malverns there is no need to speak. They may be said to 
have the distinction of being the lowest mountains in the world, for 
they have unmistakably the mountain outline. The Severn is, 
perhaps, less attractive than the Thames, but it has finer 
tributaries,—the Wye (though this does not join its stream within 
the Worcestershire borders), the Avon, and the beautiful Teme, 
atly improved, by the way, by the removal of the mills which, 
arts of its course at least, turned it into a succession of 
stagnant pools. Altogether, Mr. Bradley has in Worcestershire a 
great subject, whether in its geographical or its historical aspect. 
Nor is there wanting an interesting industrial side. He does 
his work, as one might expect, admirably well; and he has. an 
excellent assistant in Mr. Tyndale. “Evesham Monastery,” 
“Ombersley,” “Eckington Bridge”—Eckington is on the Avon, 
south-east of Woreester—and Cropthorne, another Avon village, 
the abode of the Dinelys, subjects of one of the strangest family 
tragedies on record, may be mentioned as attractive examples. 
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NAPOLEON AND AMERICA, 

Napoleon and America. By Edward L, Andrews. (Lamley and 
Co.)—Mr. Andrews conducts us along an interesting bypath in 
history. The American Colonies felt an interest in the Corsican 
struggle for liberty under Paoli—there are five towns named 
after him in the States—and the Corsicans reciprocated the feeling. 
American affairs occupied the attention of Napoleon when he was 
a young officer. In after days his restless brain conceived great 
schemes in which the continent kad an important part. Here, 
indeed, there was no sympathy. He thought, as always, of his 
aggrandisement only. He had an idea of conquering Canada, but 
the scheme did not please Canada’s neighbour. Then there was a 
great scheme, engineered by Fouch‘, in which England and 
France, backed by the Continental Powers, were to combine 
against the States. England was to furnish the fleet, France and 
her allies the military force. But it did not approve itself to the 
great man. Then we have an interesting speculation as to the 
connexion between the trade and naval complications of the time 
and the invasion of Russia. One of Napoleon’s aims was to close 
the Baltic ports against English commerce. Finally, we hear of 
the proposals for making a home for the fallen Emperor in the 
States. A scheme was actually in preparation for carrying him 
cff from St. Helena when he died. The idea seems extravagant 
to Mr. Andrews. “Napoleon was the one human being to which 
our Republic could not adapt itself.” 





ROUND THE WORLD IN A MOTOR CAR. 

Round the World in a Motor Car. By Antonio Scarfoglio. 
Translated by J. Parker Hayes. (Grant Richards. 15s. net.)— 
Signor Scarfoglio and his companions started from the office of 
the Matin in Paris on January 28th and reached America on 
February 6th. The journey across America cccupies about half 
the volume. There is the usual story of accidents, breakdowns, 
and hardships. Not the least notable thing is the extraordinary 
enthusiasm among the Italian “exiles” which the affair excited. 
If the States had been a part of Italia Irredenta they could 
not have been more moved. Then the car was transported to 
Japan. Japan traversed, the voyagers made their way across 
Manchuria, Transbaikalia, Siberia, Russia, and Germany. Near 
the European frontier there was a fatal accident. The horses in 
a cart, frightened by the car, ran away and a child was killed,— 
how many horses were frightened, we wonder, during this round- 
the-world journey? The result was three days in a Russian 
prison, On September 17th Paris was reached. 


A DOG’S LIFE IN BURMA. 

A Dog’s Life in Burma, Told by the Dog. (Hi nry J. Drane. 
3s. 6d.)—The “ Dog” is evidk ntly a shrewd observer, and has a 
pretty gift for sarcasm. “My master,” he tells us, “is a Colonel 
Sahib.” For this master he has no little affection and respect. 
This is not the way in which he feels for the “Mem Sahib.” 
In fact, the book sometimes reads like a satire on English 
women in India, at least on the ways of those who allow the 
inconveniences of life, climate, &c., to affect their tempers. The 
“Dog,” too, seems to know a great. deal about natives, about 
jewels, about everything, in fact, thet he comes across. All this 
A good to read, but we cannot help thinking now and then that a 
little more trouble might have been taken to keep up the character 
of the speaker. It sounds somewhat out of place when ‘John’ 
tells us that a spinel is a kind of ruby, but cheaper. 








> 


REGISTER OF THE PARISH OF KNODISHALL. 

Register of the Parish of Knodishall, 1566-1705. Tramscribed and 
Edited by Arthur T. Winn, M.A. (Bemrose and Sons. 6s. net.) 
—We are always grateful to those who take the trouble to 
transcribe the parish registers. But it would have been well if 
Mr. Winn could have contrived to tell us a little more about 
Knodishall (a Suffolk village of between four and five hundred 
inhabitants near Saxmundham). A list of lords of the manor 
and of rectors would have been interesting. Who was Jonas 
Grimsby, who writes that “they are trerspass that rid on hors 
bak or goe with cart with out our leave that occupy the said 
lands,” and goes on to give the names of three good people that 
“doe ussully ask leave”? There are various curiosities in the 
book. So Thomas Toye, rector of Buxlow, agrees to pay William 
Thorn of Leiston 25s. for sixty apple-trees, receiving 5d. back for 
each tree wanting if the proper number of the best trees are not 
to be found. 








Cambridge County Geographies: Somerset. By Francis Knight 
and Louie Dutton. (Cambridge University Press. 1s. 6d.)—It 
would be difficult to imagine a better short account of Somerset 
than that to be found in this little book. The authors have given 
us a great deal more than mere geography ; indeed, we have here 
a small county history in which the physical, antiquarian, agri- 
cultural, sccial, and historic interests are all touched upon. They 
describe sympathetically the beauties of the scenery and of the 
architecture of the county, and have provided a number of well- 
chosen illustrations. By some slip the name of Rodney has been 
left out of the roll of honour, where he should have had his place 
by the side of Blake. 


The Heart of Scotland. Painted by Sutton Palmer. Described 
by A. R. Hope Moncrieff. (A. and C. Black. 7s. 6d. net.)— 
This is a very handsome volume, good to look at and good to 
read. The “Heart of Scotland,” it should be understood, is 
Perthshire; it is not undeserving of the name, for all that is of the 
best in the country may be seen in sample there,—mountains, 
valleys, salmon and trout streams and lochs, picturesque towns, 
and great historical associations. Pen and pencil are happily 
combined to do justice to this fine theme. Mr. Palmer’s pictures 
are well varied, and Mr. Moncrieff mingles the serious and 
gay with equal success. It was a happy thought to follow the 
two earlier volumes, “ Bonnie Scotland” and “ Highlands and 
by a third, not inferior, to say the least, to its 


predeces sors. 


Islands,” 





The Emcrald Set with Pearls. By Florence Parbury. (Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co. 21s. net.)—This handsome volume is intended 
primarily as a memorial to the genius of Tom Moore, as displayed 
in “ Lalla Rookh.” The writer of this notice is inclined to agree 
with Miss Parbury in her admiration. He first read the poem 
many years ago, and still retains a most kindly recollection of it. 
The intention is carried out (1) by reprinting the poem, with ita 
prose interludes; (2) by adding musical accompaniments to tha 
songs, a work in which Miss Parbury has been aided by Signor 
Guido Zuccoli; (3) by quoting some tributes which have been paid 
to the poem ; and (4) by giving some reminiscences of travel in 
Kashmir, illustrated with photographs, water-colour drawings 
(which, if not reaching a high standard of art, are, at any rate, 
brightly coloured), a map, &c. 





In the Wake of the Setting Sun. By James Carter. (Hurst and 
Blackett. 16s. net.)\—Mr. Carter started on March 14th, 1907, 
from Newfoundland, reached Halifax on the 17th, and New 
York on the 2lst. He made his way across North America to 
San Francisco, and thence proceeded to Japan. Japan occupics 
about a quarter of his volume, and China, with Malaya, about as 
much more. Then follow three chapters given to Ceylon, one in 
which the rest of the voyage vid the Suez Canal is described, ard 
a conclusion which is occupied with the sights and beauties of 
Devonshire, beginning with Plymouth. The reader who cares to 
accompany Mr. Carter along this route will find him lively and 
interesting. We do not always admire his taste. On a very 
serious matter in Japanese life he might have expressed himself 
better. We could have done without the book, for it is like 
many other volumes of travel, but we have not found it hard to 


read. 





The Emmanuel Movement in a New England Town. By Lyman 
P. Powell. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 5s.)—The “Emmanuel Move- 
ment,” it may be as well to explain, takes its name from Emmanuel 
Church in Boston, U.S. The rector of this church is Dr. Edward 
Worcester, who has for his assistant Dr. Samuel McComb. It is 
their purpose to “prove to the world that the healing ministry 
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of Jesus can be restored without hurt cither to intelligent 
Christianity or to scientific medicine.” Medicine, indeed, is 
expressly recognised, and so the movement differs radically from 
some forms of faith-healing. “Every applicant must first submit 
to diagnosis. If organic trouble is disclosed, he is not received as a 
patient.” In this volume Mr. Powell, who is rector of St. John’s 
Church, Northampton, Mass., tells the story of how he has taken 
up the work, and a remarkable story it is. But our readers must 
judge of it for themselves. 





Merican Trails. By Stanton Davis Kirkham. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 7s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Kirkham spent three years in Mexico 
“ wandering over the country from the Border to the Isthmus and 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific.” The result of these wanderings 
is a book which it is delightful to read, but of which the critic 
finds little to say. How can he judge these pictures of men and 
cities? What can he say of them but that they are vivid in 
colour, consistent in outline, altogether good to look at? The best 
of the portraitures is that of the Indian, not actually unhappy, 
but without any outlook on life or any hope of the future, 
except, it may be, an other-world future which the priest is to 
secure for him. But all are good. Two beliefs about Mexico we 
find to be delusions. The people are not musical; the women are 
not beautiful, except, indeed, in the isthmus of Tehuantepec, 
where the men are like monkeys, the women have the bearing of 
Queens. Altogether, this is a book to be read. 


A Manual of Welsh Literature. By the Rev. J. C. Morice, M.A. 
(Jarvis and Foster, Bangor. 2s. 6d. net.)—By “ Welsh Literature” 
is meant, not books written by Welshmen, but the literature of the 
Welsh language. The volume covers a period of between twelve 
and thirteen centuries, from 550 A.D. (circa) to the early years of 
the nineteenth century (Thomas Edwards, 1739-1810). The early 
remains are mixed with some spurious matter; thus, of tho 
seventy-seven poems attributed to Taliesin, not more than twenty 
at the outside are genuine. After the sixth century there comes a 
strange gap of some five centuries. There were bards, for they 
were recognised by law, but they produced nothing, at least 
nothing that lived. After the eleventh century Mr. Morice has 
plenty of matter to occupy his pen. We do not doubt that his 
book will be found a useful introduction to the advanced study 
of Wel Ish literature. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ LIST. 


FERNANDO C CORTES: 
c 
And his Conquest of Mexico, 1485-1547. 
By FRANCIS AUGUSTUS MacNUTT, Author of “Bartholomew 
de Las Casas,” Editor of the “Letters of Cortes,” &c. Fully 
Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 
New Volume (No. 44) in the “‘ Heroes of the Nations ”’ Series. 
“Mr. MacNutt has done his work well and sympathetically.” —Globe. 


He (Mr. MacNutt) writes always with admirable lucidity and precision.” 
—Liverpool Courier, 


OLD ROSE AND SILVER. 


By MYRTLE REED, Author of “Lavender and Old Lace,” “A 
Spinner in the Sun,” “ Flower of the Dusk,” &. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, gilt top, uncut edges, 6s. 

It is not a *‘ problem,” a ‘‘detective,” or a ‘‘character” story. 
It does not contain a single morbid line. 
It is just a charming, pure, absolutely wholesome love story. 
It is full of delicate touches of fancy and humour. 
“ Another captivating love story of intense interest by the author of many 
dclightful tales. ’’- Liverp ol Daily Post 
“Will allure many readers to the book, to be charmed by its happy 
éescri iptivenc ess, and to lie easy in that sentiment that is surely the pleasantest 
huxury. '—Daily News. 


CHARACTERS AND EVENTS 
OF ROMAN HISTORY. 


From Czsar to Nero. 
3y GUGLIELMO FERRERO, Author of “The Greatness and 
Decline of Rome,” &c. Translated by Frances Lancer 
Ferrero. 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 
Students of the eternally arresting subject of life in the Imperial city will 


welcome this fascinating volume......Professor Ferrero is at once picturesque 
and profound.’’—Pall Mall Gazette, 


SHELBURNE ESSAYS: Studies of Religious Dualism. 


Sixth Series. By PAUL ELMER MORE. Crown Svo, cloth, 





5s. net. 
Contents:—The Forest Philos< phy of India—The Bhagavad Gita—Saint 
Augustine—Pascal—Sir Thomas Srowne—Bunyan—Rousseau—Socrates—The 


Apology—Plato. 
** His faith in the virtue of criticism is as strong as was that of Matthew 
Arnold.” —Athenzum, 


NEW LIST NOW READY. 
24 Bedford Street, Strand, London; and New York. 


ee 


CHATTO AND WINDUS’S List 








i 
NEW 


FLORENCE PRES§sg 
BOOKS. 


Type specially designed by Mr. HERBERT 
P. HORNE after the Early Italian Masters, 
“A type that can hardly be praised too highly.””—Times. 
** A pleasure to look at...... ost delightfully clear to read.""—Spectator, 


** The very highest standard of excellence.”""—Glasjow Herald, 
“‘ Impossible to praise too highly .’"—Ozxford Magazine, 


THE FIORETT! OR LITTLE FLOWERS oF 
S. FRANCIS. 


A Newly Revised and in part Augmented Version of the 

Transiation by Prof. T. W. ARNOLD. With Collotype Plita 
after the unique drawings by an unknown hand contained in the is. of the 
“* Fioretti” and “ Life of S. Francis” preserved in the Laurentian Library, 
Limited Edition. Boards, 30s. net; limp vellum, 42s. net. 


SONCS BEFORE SUNRISE. 


By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 
Limited Edition. Boards, 26s. net; limp vellum, 36s. net 


THE FACE OF CHINA. 


Travels in East, North, Central, and Western China, with some accounts 
of the New Schools, Universities, and Missions, and the old Religious Sacred 
Places of Confucianism, Buddhism, and Taoisin. 

By E. G KEMP, F.R.S.G.S. 

64 Coloured and Sepia Plates by the Author. 208. met; large paper 

parchment, 42s. net 


THE COLOUR OF ROME. 


By OLAVE M. POTTER. 


60 Coloured and Sepia Plates by Yosu1o Marxrno, who also contributes an 
Introductory c ha upter. 20s. net 

















THE RAINBOW BOOK. | 


By Mrs. M. H. SPIELMANN. 


With Coloured Frontispiece and 15 Illustrations by ARTHUR RACKHAM, 
AR R.W.S&., and 21 in Black-and-W hite by other well-k know n Artists, Ss. mi net 








_| TRAVELS WITH A DONKEY IN 


THE CEVENNES. 


By ROSERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


12 2 Coloured Plates. and 12 Facsimile Dr: Lwings by NoEL Rooxe. Ts. | 6d. net 


THE CLOISTER AND THE 
HEARTH. 


By CHARLES READE. 
With 20 Full-page Plates (20 in Colour and 10 in Line), also Title, Cover, and 
cud Paper De sign, , by BYAM SHAW. 12s. 6d. 





THE CONFESSIONS OF ST. AUGUSTINE. 


Translated by Dr. E. B. PUSEY. Edited by TEMPLE 
SCOTT. Introduction by Mrs. MEYNELL. 

With 12 Coloured Illustrations by Maxwett Anmririp, 7s. 6d. net; large 

paper parc hme ut, ‘153. net 


~ DRAMATIS PERSONAE ; AND ‘DRAMATIC 
ROMANCES AND LYRICS. 


By ROBERT BROWNING. 

10 Coloured Tilustr: tions by E. Br ICKDALE. 6s. net.  - 
THE The New Great Religious Novel. 
By ELSA BARKER. 


SON OF “The book has power and reality behind it, and 
cannot fail of a true influence - “ appe al.’ 
MARY - tnchester Guardian 
“6 powe erful ste ory, which will make an irresistible 
Fi. appeal to many. "East Anglian Daily Tins. 
BETH 6s. 


THE KNIGHT OF THE GOLDEN J) SWORD. 


By MICHAEL BARRINGTON. Gs. 
“The author has studied his peri: oe a vigorous story.’’—Times. 
aa) splend did story. “—Pal l Mall Gaz 


A Story by a New Writer. 


INFLUENCES. By PAUL METHVEN. 66. 


THE onan 
New Anglo-Ind 

U Ni LUCKY is Now Ready. 

MARK. ee. 


CHATTO & WINDUS, St. Martin's haan London. 
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GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 
By G. K. CHESTERTON. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


: i f Shaw that we have yet had, and the best synopsis 
of aig hs i pllosophy.”—Max BerrsoxM, in the World, 


i 
Chapters on Art and Lifee By VERNON LEE, Author of 
sOuuies Loci,” “ Renaissance Fancies and Studies,” “ Limbo,” 
&e., &e Uniformly bound, crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. net. 
. ea eof beauty, an intellectual curiosity and honesty, which 
, — te 9 ro romably disturbing to the average lover of art.......She has 
pam “roy no better book.” —Morning Post. 
ih 


ISLE OF MAN 
hae AGNES HERBERT. With 32 Colour Plates by DonaLp 
MaxwELL. Demy 8v0, 10s. 6d. net. 
“ This charming volume .written by one who knows the country intimately. 
: saad » tone of the book is in the highest degree warm-hearted and com- 
= sor a The book is 2 model of its kind, admirably written and delicately 
appreciative. — Daily Telegraph. 








IV. 


CARLYLE’S FIRST LOVE: 
Margaret Gordon—Lady Bannerman 
An Account of her Life, Ancestry, and Homes ; her Family and 
Friends. By R. C. ARCHIBALD. With 20 Portraits and 
Illustrations, demy Svo, 103. 6d. net. 
“Mr. Archibald has performed the very real biographical service of taking 4 
fascinating but elusive minor ¢ haracter, and tracing out her own story in the 


ct detail.......4 wonderfully complete story of a most interesting woman.” 
fullest detail 7 —Pall Mall Gazette, 


Vv. 
THE LAST JOURNALS CF HORACE 
WALPOLE om ; , 
During the Reign of George III. from 1771 to 1783. With 
Notes by Dr. DORAN, Edited, with an Introduction, by 
A. FRANCIS STEUART, and containing numerous Portraits 
2 in Phogravure) reproduced from Contemporary Pictures, 
Engravings, kc. 2 vols. Uniform with “The Diary of a 
Lady-in-Waiting.” Demy 8vo, 25s. net. 
Vi 
MADAME DE MAINTENON: 
Her Life and Times, 1635-1719 
By C. C. DYSON. With 1 Photogravure Plate and 16 other 
Illustrations, demy Svo, 12s, 64. net. 
vil. 
THE SOUL OF A TURK 
By Mrs. DE BUNSEN. With 8 Full-page Illustrations, 
demy 8vo, 103. 6d. net. 
Vill. 


THE ONE AND ALL RECITER 
Serions, Humorous, and Dramatic Selections, 
MARSHALL STEELE, Editor of the 
With 100 Selections, 2s. 64, net. 


Edited by 
“Encore Reciter.” 





__SIX-SHILLING NOVELS 


THE HOLY MOUNTAIN 
By STEPHEN REYNOLDS, Author of 








“A Poor Man’s 


House,” 

“ An extremely clever, spirited, and unfailingly entertaining work......He is a 
writer to he reckoned with, vehement, thoughtful, quick in his perceptions, 
fertile in ideas,”"—Daily News, 

ih 
By HUGH DE SELINCOURT. 

“The book has moments of grace and charm that few contemporary writers 
giveus. Mr. de Sclincourt has a great feeling for beauty, not only in externals, 
but also in character.""—Morning Post, 

tL A 
THE EAGLE’S NEST 
By ALLAN McAULAY, 
“A brilliant tour de force. The character of the young Bonaparte is deftly 


ept in tone with that of the N spoleon who was to be evolved from him, The 
love interest also is excellent and pathetic,” —Athenaum, 
THE ODD MAN ~~ 
By ARNOLD HOLCOMBE, 


v. 
TRIAL BY MARRIAGE 


By W. 8, JACKSON, Author of “ Nine Points of the Law,” 


___ANATOLE FRANCE IN ENGLISH | 








NOW READY.—A Translation by A. W. EVANS of 
LiILE DES PINGOUINS 


(Prexqury Istanp) 
By ANATOLE FRANCE, 

r Being the IXth Volume of the Uniform 68. Edition of 
hans Works of ANATOLE FRANCE in English. 
“oo THE WHITE STONE—THAIS--BALTHASAR—THE WELL 

SILVES CLARE—THE GARDEN OF EPICURUS—THE CRIME OF 
on STRE BONNARD—MOTHER OF PEARL—THE RED LILY, 
__* magnificent tribute to the greatness of Anatole France,”—Athenzum, 





George Allen and Sons’ 
New Books 


READY TO-DAY. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY 
LEWIS BEQUEST. 


By MAURICE W. BROCKWELL. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. net. With 32 Full-page Illustrations from 
the Original Pictures. 


Tells in no small degree the story of the National 
Gallery, a special feature being a series of tables 
showing the relative importance of the Nation 1 
Gallery to all leading Public Galleries and Priva‘e 
Collections in the World. 


An Absolutely Unique Book on China. 
CHINA: its Marvel and Mystery. 


By T. HODGSON LIDDELL. 
Crown 4to, cloth, gilt top, 21s. net. With 40 Full-page 
MMustrations in Colour by the Author. 

A number of the scenes here painted and described 
by the Author are quite new, as he had a special 
permit giving access to parts of the Imperial Palace 
never before entered by a European. [Nearly ready. 


IRISH WAYS. 
By JANE BARLOW. 
Demy &vo, cloth, gilt top, 15s. net. 
With 16 Full-page Iliustrations in C~lour by WARWICK 
GOBLE, and 15 Chapter Headings in Biack-and-White, 
[Nearly ready. 


BRITANNIA’S CALENDAR 
OF HEROES. 


By KATE STANWAY. 
Crown 8&vo, cloth gilt, 5s. net. 

With Facsimiles of about 200 Autographs and 
Reproductions of Orders and Decorations. A 
collection of accounts of Heroic Acts, covering a 
period extending over the last seventy years. 

[Nearly ready. 








NEW VOLUMES. | 
COUNTY MEMORIAL SERIES 


Demy 8vo, 300 pp., about 35 Piates each, and numerous 
Text IMustrations, cloth extra, gilt top, 15s. net each. 


MEMORIALS OF OLD SUSSEX 
Edited by PERCY D. MUNDY. [In a few days. 
CHIEF CONTENTS: Celtic Antiquities—Saxon Architecture— 


Monastic Remains—Historic Houses—Cottage Architecture—and an 
article on the Individuality of Sussex by HILAIRE BELLOC, M.P. 


MEMORIALS OF OLD YORKSHIRE 
Edited by T. M. FALLOW, M.A., F.S.A. 
[In the press. 
CHIEF CONTENTS: Prehistoric and Roman Yorks—Folk-lore— 
Royal Forests—Norman Doorways—Churches—Bells and Bell-founders 
—York—Beverley and its Minster, &c. 


MEMORIALS OF OLD STAFFORDSHIRE 
Edited by Rev. W. BERESFORD. [In the press. 
CHIEF CONTENTS: Families and Castles—Lichfield Cathedral — 


Forests—Towers and Spires—Historic Chartley—Boscobel and White- 
ladies—Pottery—Charles Cotton—Moorlanders, &c. 


LOUIS WAIN’S ANNUAL, 
Crown 4to, fs. net. 
Contains Stories by well-known Authors, and over 
100 Illustrations in Black-and-White and 8 Full-page 
Plates in Colours. 





The only COPYRIGHT Editions of RUSKIN, containing 

the Author’s latest ALTERATIONS, ADDITIONS, and 

NOTES, ranging in price from 6d net per volume, AND 

the PUBLICATIONS of Messrs. BEMROSE & SONS, 
are issued solely by 


Messrs. GEORGE ALLEN & SONS, 


who have Removed to 





JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, LONDON & NEW YORK, 





44-45 Rathbone Place, Oxford St., W. 
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l 
SOCIETY FOR 


Promoting Christian Knowledge. 





BRITISH PLACE-NAMES IN THEIR 


HISTORICAL SETTING. By the Rev. Epmunp M‘Ciurr, M.A. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, {In the press. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE FOURTH 


GOSPEL. A cy | of the Logos Doctrine: its Sources and its Significance. 
By the Rev. J. Jounston. With a Preface by the Dean or Sr. 
Patrick's. a. ‘Bvo, cloth boards, 2s, 6d. 


THE PRESENT CONTROVERSY ON 


PRAYER. By the Rev. F. R. Monreomery Hircucock, M.A., B.D. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 


LIFE AS SERVICE. Some Chapters on being 


Christianly Useful. By the Rev. H. Lewis, M.A., Hon, Canon of 
Southwark, Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 


THE SOCIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE 
io be 4 the Rev. W. E. Cuapvwicx, D.D. Small post 8vo, cloth 


THE PATRIARCHATE OF JERUSALEM. 


By the Ven. Archdeacon Dow.ine, D.D. With a Preface by the Bissop 
or Saispury. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. With many 
Illustrations. Crown 8$vo, cloth, 1s. 6d, 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE VIRGIN 


BIRTH (A Critical Examination of the Evidences fn. By Tomas 
James Teonsvry, M. LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE LIGHT 


or THE PESTORICAL RECORDS AND LEGENDS OF ASSYRIA AND 
ABYLONIA. By T. G. Pincuss, LL.D., M.R.A.S, Third Edition, 


eth Demy 8vo, tioth boards, 1s. 6d, 


TYPICAL ENGLISH CHURCHMEN. 


FROM PARKER TO MAURICE. A Series of Lectures Edited by W. E. 
Couns, D.D., Bishop of Gibraltar. 7s. 6d. [First Series. 


TYPICAL ENGLISH CHURCHMEN. 
ae a oe oeee. 
By W. A. Spooner, D.D., Warden of 


JOHN WYCLIF. 
WILLIAM OF WYKEHAM, 
New College, Oxford, 

WILLIAM COURTENAY. By the Rev. Canon Scort-Hotmes, 
CARDINAL BEAUFORT. By the Rev. L. B. Raprorp, 
CUTHBERT TUNSTALL. By G. H. Ross-Lewry, M.A, 
STEPHEN GARDINER. By James Garrpner, C.B, 
Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 4s, 


ALCUIN OF YORK. By tho Right Rev. G. F. 


Brownz, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop of Bristol. Illustrated, small post Svo, 
cloth boards, 5s, 


DO WE BELIEVE? ‘The Law of Faith 
Perfected in Christ. Four Lectures delivered in St. George’s, Windsor, by 
the Right Rev. A. Barny, D.D.,D.C.L. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 6d. 


CHRISTIAN WORSHIP: its Origin and Evolu- 
tion. A Study of the Latin Liturgy up to ~ Time of Charlemagne. By 


L, McCuvre from the Third 
Second English Edition, 
Demy 8vo, cloth 


Monsignore Ducursns. Translated by M. 
Edition of “Les Origines du Culte Chrétien. 
Revised, with considerable Additions by the Aut hor, 
boards, 10s, 


LITERARY CRITICISM AND THE NEW 


TESTAMENT. (Manchester Cathedral Lectures, 1907.) By the Rev. R. J. 
Kyow1ixe, D.D., Canon of Durham and Professor of Divinity in the 
University of Durham, Fellow of King’s College, London, Small post Svo, 
cloth boards, 2s, 


MODERN CRITICISM AND THE BOOK 


OF GENESIS. By the Rev. H, A. Repraru, D,Litt., M.A, New Edition, 
Small post 8vo, cloth, 1s, éd. 


a 
BRITISH WILD FLOWERS IN THEIR 
Barone COLOURS AND FORM. Text by Rev. Prof. Henstow, M.A., 
, F.G.S. With over 200 Coloured Illustrations drawn from, ‘and of 
i size of, the Natural Plant. The Artist, Grack Layron, obtained the 
Silver Flora Medal from the Horticultural Society for these Drawings, 
Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, [In the press. 





ihe 


THE 


S.P.C.K. Encyclopzedic Dictionary 


The Cheapest Comprehensive Dictionary in the World. 


Now enlarged by a Supplementary Volume, making Eight Volumes in all, 
A work of reference to the words in the English Language, with a full account 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
a 

\ TE have stated at length elsewhere our belief that the 

Touse of Lords would be wise not to reject the 
Budget. We do this, not because our view of the injustice, 
inefficiency, and financial unsoundness of the Budget has 
suffered any change whatever, but because we hold that in 
the struggle which must ensue on the rejection of the Budget 
as a whole the enemies of Socialism would fight at a dis- 
advantage. We have come to the conclusion that, owing to 
the weakness of its moderate members, and the recklessness 
and unscrupulousness of those who compose the extreme 
section of the Cabinet, a change of Ministry is of vital import- 
ance to the best interests of the country. In our opinion, in 
another six or eight months the inevitable reaction will have 
taken place, and an appeal to the country would be certain to 
lead to the end we so strongly desire. Just at the moment, 
however, and before the Budget has been tried, there is great 
risk that an appeal to the country may end in another lease 
of power being conferred on the present Government, though 
no doubt with a reduced majority. That is a risk so serious 
that it ought not to be run. The more, then, we realise the 
necessity of getting rid of the present Government, the more 
we feel compelled to urge that the appeal shall be made 
under no disadvantage. 


In spite, however, of what we should have thought would be 
obvious considerations, there is, we fear, every reason to 
believe that the House of Lords will reject the Finance Bill, 
and that a Dissolution will take place in January. If this 
is the course of events, we shall not, in spite of our regret, 
hesitate for an instant to do all we can to prevent the return 
of the present Government. We remain what we have always 
been, Free-traders, but for the moment the question of Free- 
trade will, for us at any rate, have to be in abeyance, and 
every effort must be concentrated on fighting Socialism and 
the Socialistic schemes of the Government. 





The greatest success the Spanish army in Morocco has had 
80 far was achieved on Monday, when Zeluan was taken 
without a casualty. The object of General Marina’s move- 
ment, in which fifteen thousand men were employed, was to 





get behind the position of the Riffs on the mountains and 
bring them to a decisive action. This object has not been 
accomplished, although the occupation of Zeluan (which has 
caused enthusiastic rejoicings in Spain) is strategically 
important. The Times special correspondent says that from 
the town an almost level plain stretches to the river Quort 
But if the Riffs cannot escape across the Quort, we believe 
that there are many fastnesses in the Riff mountains to which 
they can retire, and where they could not be easily followed 
without a dangerous dispersal of the Spanish forces. The 
prominent mountain named Gurugu, however, where the 
Spaniards suffered their reverse and from which the Riffs 
so often attacked Melilla, has been seized and fortified. A 
proof that the strength of the Riffs is not broken is 
that they have attacked General Sotomayor, who was on 
General Marina’s right flank. So long as Gurugu is held by 
the Spaniards Melilla will not be haunted with the incessant 
danger of attack, but the conquest of the Riffs as a whole, 
which will be necessary if the railway is to be secured, is 
another matter. 





The case of Sejior Ferrer, who is to be tried before a 
Spanish Court-Martial, has aroused sympathy in many parts 
of Europe. In Paris, in particular, urgent demands are being 
made by M. Anatole France and others for bis acquittal. 
Sefior Ferrer has done good educational work, we believe, 
and has spent his fortune on founding what is called the 
Modern School. Such an institution of course excites the 
fury of the Clerical Party. We must make every allowance 
for that. Although the man Morral, who threw the bomb at 
King Alfonso three years ago, was known at the Modern 
School, no other connexion between him and Sefior Ferrer 
was proved. Sejfior Ferrer calls himself an Anarchist, we 
understand, but he is said to be a man of singularly gentle 
habits. He is only a philosophical Anarchist. All these things 
naturally incline us to sympathy, but we must remember 
nevertheless that men of humane action who would not go 
within a mile of a bomb themselves are sometimes the active 
cause of violence in others. The Spanish authorities believe 
that Seiior Ferrer incites the notorious anarchy of Barcelona. 
It is impossible that the British Government should dictate 
to Spain her treatment of Sefor Ferrer. All that English- 
men hope—and we believe that their feeling has its influence 
in Spain—is that the trial shall be an impartial one in an 
open Court. If it were not, the Spanish Government itself 
would be the greatest sufferer in the long run. 





Professor Adolf Wagner made a remarkable speech on 
Tuesday at a dinner of the German Verein fiir Sozialpolitik, 
which is holding its meetings at Vienna. The burden of the 
speech, according to the 7imes correspondent, was the import- 
ance of the Germans in Austria-Hungary and the meaning 
of German friendship. He said that the Verein was able to 
hold its meetings outside Germany because for German 
thought there were no frontiers. “A new German Empire 
has been created.” The poet Arndt bad said that Germany 
extends as far as the sound of the German tongue. “The 
German Empire and the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy of to- 
day represent a power of more than a hundred and ten million 
souls and of millions of armed men. Was it ever so in the 
past ? Each country now covers the shoulders of the other, and, 
just as we recently guarded the shoulders of Austria-Hungary, 
so do we Germans reckon not less that if great dangers and 
great moments come upon us, which are not at all improbab!e 
and are not so far off, we also shall have our shoulders covered 
by the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy.” Professor Wagner's 
speech gives a kind of Pan-German glorification of recent 
events. We do not wonder that it has been received with 
mixed feelings in Austria-Hungary. Slavs, Magyars, and 
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Italians are scarcely mentioned when Professor Wagner 
graciously disposes of the future of Austria-Hungary. 


On Monday at Athens a meeting of some fifty thousand 
people was organised to support the programme of civil and 
military reforms which the Military League recently forced 
upon M. Mavromichacli. The resolution, as we learn from the 
Times correspondent, protested against the mischievous 
influence of parties on State affairs and against favouritism 
in the Army and Navy, and declared the determination of the 
people to supervise the Government and the Chamber till the 
reforms are accomplished. The King was invited to place 
himself at the head of the movement, and was enthusiastically 
cheered when he appeared on a balcony and commended the 
desire of the people to set their house in order. Weare glad 
that the agitation is now clearly proved to be not anti- 
dynastic. The King has rendered one more service to Greece 
by tacitly ignoring the affront offered—perhaps inevitably in 
the circumstances—to his sons, who have all been compelled 
to retire, at least temporarily, from the Army. Greece is 
obviously emulating Turkey in denouncing her corrupt and 
apathetic past. We sincerely hope she will purify herself. 
But the difficulties are numerous. Civil reform means the 
suppression of corruption. The men asked to suppress it are 
the very men who practise it,—the Deputies themselves. 


During the week the Hudson-Fulton celebrations have 
caused the greatest interest in New York. Hudson was 
employed by the Dutch East India Company to under- 
take his famous voyages of 1607-1610. The Company had 
a monopoly of the trade to India by the Cape of Good 
Tlope and the Horn, and desired to know whether there 
was another route by a North-Eastern passage, by which 
the monopoly might possibly be ruined by a rival, or of 
which the Company itself might be able to make the first 
use. Hudson, instead of going to the North-East, was com- 
pelled by his crew to sail to the North-West. His voyage 
failed in its chief object, but he was the first European to 
look upon the site of New York and to sail up the Hudson 
River. That was in 1609. Two hundred years later (1807) 
Fulton built the first steamboat, the ‘Clermont,’ and 
ravigated her from Albany to New York. Models of 

{udson’s ship, the ‘Half Moon,’ a high-pooped vessel of 
about ninety tons, and of the ‘Clermont’ were features 
of the celebration. The celebrations appear to have been a 
great success. The British men-of-war present for the 
occasion were thrown open to American visitors, 


The Portuguese Consulate-General in London has issued a 
translation of a Royal Decree, dated July 29th, 1909, which 
suspends for three months the recruiting of labour in Angola 
for the cocoa plantations in San Thomé and Principe. The 
Times of Tuesday publishes a long letter from Lieutenant- 
Colonel J. A. Wyllie, who thinks that the case for the San 
Thomé planters has never been fairly stated to the British 
public. We can say for ourselves that we have never brought 
ary charge against the planters as to their treatment of 
their labourers; but if Colonel Wyllie wishes to weaken 
the force of the protests against the slave traffic in 
Angola—and we fear that might well be the effect of 
his letter—we can only call his intervention most unfor- 
tunate. He writes of the refusal to buy “slave-grown 
cocoa” as a “persecution” of the planters. We have 
no wish whatever to persecute the planters, but the fact 
that a high price is paid for labourers delivered in San Thomé 
and Principe does undoubtedly entail the gross cruelties 
practised in the interior of Africa,—cruelties which extend 
up to the Congo border. Cruelty may be unknown in 
San Thomé and Principe, but that is not the point. If the 
recraiting was really suspended at the end of July, the 
period of suspension will end in another month. We shall 
then hope to be informed that the new conditions have 
removed the brutalities which Mr. Nevinson and Mr. Burtt 
have done so fine a service in exposing. If not, abstention 
from slave-grown cocoa should certainly be continued. 


In the Commons on Friday week Clause LXIV. of the 
Finance Bill, which imposes Customs and Excise Duties on 
motor-spirit, and applies to its manufacture or use regulations 
enforced on the making and selling of saccharin, was very 





roughly handled by Sir E. Carson and Mr. Rely onan 
ground of its complication, irrelevance, and Unfairnese 
Why, Mr. Healy asked, skould not a common man be able 
to understand his tax? “Had it been the practice in 
this country in a taxing statute dealing with new matter 
so to draw the clause that even an ex-Attorney-General 
could not understand it? The common maker of moto, 
spirit in every little place, if he was to understand 
the clause, must understand as well the Finance Act 
of 1901, the Revenue Act of 1903, the Spirit ag of 
1880, and now the Sugar Convention Act.” Personally 
he was in favour of doubling the tax on motor-cars, by 
he would not put a farthing on motor-spirit. As the 
term “ motor-spirit ” meant any inflammable hydrocarbon, the 
Government had practically taken a whole gamut of possi. 
bility and taxed it in advance. When the Liberals were jy 
opposition the Tory Party would not dare to do sucha thing, 


On Monday there was an instructive debate on the post. 
poned Clause XXV., which exempts from the new Land.taxes 
land held for public or charitable purposes. Sir P, Magnus, 
who moved an amendment exempting Universities, secondary 
schools, and institutions for promoting literature and art 
pointed out that under the clause relief was only to be given 
in respect of land actually occupied and used for public 
purposes, and that, though Increment-duty was not to be 
collected periodically, it might be collected when sales took 
place. Sir William Anson contended that it would bea very 
serious thing to reduce the income of the Universities —hig 
own College stood to lose £1,000 a year. Mr. Lloyd George 
emphasised the concessions already made, and condemned 
the claim advanced in the amendment as the old fendal claim, 
If it were granted, the Ecclesiastical Commissioners and the 
great religious corporations could not be denied a similar 
boon, and his Land-taxes would be whittled away. Mr, 
Balfour, in a powerful speech, contrasted the Chancellor's 
attitude towards the educational bodies with that adopted 
towards municipal property and land reserved for games, 
The truth is that the Government are afraid of the football 
clubs, and not of the Universities and schools. Thereforg 
they tax the one and exempt the other. 


Lord Crewe in moving the second reading of the Irish 
Land Bill in the House of Lords on Tuesday declared that 
the Government had no desire for general compulsion to 
deal with congestion, but they would have to keep it as a 
weapon in the background for the purpose of effecting 
necessary sales, Lord Crewe asserted that, so far as obtain- 
ing land for the landless men was concerned, the Act of 1903 
was the thin end of the wedge, and he defended the reconstitn- 
tion of the Congested Districts Board as tending to enlist 
public opinion in the districts chiefly interested. While 
admitting that Ireland had no better friend than Lord 
Dunraven, he expressed surprise that he, of all people, should 
be prepared to move the rejection of the measure,—a course 
which might have very grave results, Undeterred by 
this warning, Lord Dunraven denounced the Bill in a 
powerful and damaging speech. While reiterating his belief 
in Devolution, he condemned the Bill as wantonly violating 
the concordat between landlord and tenant of 1902. It 
was sent up to the Lords “a bundle of gagged clauses,” 
though it affected vital interests in both England and Ireland. 
There was no case for compulsion except in the “agricultural 
slums” in the West, and he prophesied that the new Bill— 
which only aggravated the tyranny of Boards—would stop 
land purchase altogether. 


Lord Lansdowne, while fully endorsing Lord Dunraven’s 
criticisms, declined to support his Motion on the ground that 
there would be ample opportunity of discussing and amending 
the Billin Committee. As it stood, it was no mere expansion 
of the Act of 1903. It differedin many respects,—notably in 
this, that while that Act offered terms which were satisfactory 
to both parties, this Bill offered terms which would be satis- 
factory to neither. After noting how far its proposals went 
beyond the recommendations of the Dudley Commission, Lord 
Lansdowne commented on the Government’s surrender to the 
claims of the landless men, and the drawbacks involved in the 
resort to compulsion. Under the Bill they proposed to hand 
over one-third of Ireland to be dealt with under conditions 
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eard of in the history of any civilised country, and they 

doing it at the cost of the taxpayers of England. He 
pine declared that the Government could not expect the 
trey vase the Bill in anything like its present form. But 
pt so to join with them in carefully scrutinising its 
ie and making it a reasonable measure, a description 
ich it did not at present deserve. 


unh 





The debate was resumed on Wednesday by Lord Curzon, 
who laid stress on the need of ecrutinising the finance of a 
measure which was really more English than Irish, and on 
the ccntagious Socialistic principles on which it was based, 
They were asked to take part in an agrarian revolution, and 
to depart from the settlement of 1203 to which the two 
parties agreed, and which only broke down because of its 
suceces. The Bill reopened the whole land question in 
response to an unscrupulous and immoral agitation, and pro- 
posed to expropriate the rights of owners to the soil to an 
extent never sanctioned by the Parliament of any civilised 
country. Lord MacDonnell, while deprecating the tone of 
Lord Curzon’s speech, and supporting the Government in 
certain regards, subjected the Bill to severe criticism. 
Thus, he agreed that if the compulsory provisions remained 
there would be no amicable dealings under the Bill. 
“If the Treasury wished to maintain compulsory purchase, he 
should begin to doubt the sanity of the Treasury.” He also 
was strongly of opinion that all purchase of land should be 
concentrated in the hands of one body, condemned the recon- 
stitution of the Congested Districts Board by the introduction 
of a representative majority from the Western County 
Councils, and supported the restriction of the operations of 
the Board to its present area. The conciliatory tone of the 
Lord Chancellor's speech, foreshadowing a disposition on 
the part of the Government to consent to a transformation 
of their “carefully-thought-out” measure, justified Lord 
Donoughmore’s caustic remark on the extraordinary difference 
between the Government’s Bill and the Government’s speeches 
Lord Dunraven, in withdrawing his amendment, took a similar 
line, and the Bill was then read a second time. 


The road clauses of the Development Bill have been dis- 
cussed during the week in Grand Committee. Much to the 
surprise of Members, the discussion showed that Mr. Lloyd 
George was still intent upon maintaining his special motor 
roads, though it had previously been understood that this mad 
and wasteful scheme had been abandoned in favour of the 
far wiser policy of development of the ordinary roads by 
improving the width and the gradients, by cutting off 
dangerous corners, and, where necessary, by making loops 
to avoid narrow village streets which could not easily 
be widened. But though Mr. Lloyd George stuck to 
his new motor tracks, we are glad to see that he was 
obliged to yield on the point of the speed-limit, and that 
the new motor roads, when made, are to be exactly like 
any other portions of the King’s highway,—that is, they may 
be used by all forms of traffic indifferently. This being so, 
the greatest objection to this part of the Development Bill is 
removed, and the Road Board becomes merely a rather 
grandiloguent piece of machinery for doing what the 
Spectator has always advocated,—namely, the general 
improvement of our roads. 





Suicide is by law a felony, and every good citizen is bound to 
prevent this or any other felony by all the means in his power, 
This salutary rule of law is, however, according to Mr. Keir 
Hardie and certain other extremists, not to be applied in the 
case of the officials who superintend the State prisons. At 
least, that is the only meaning we can attach to the indigna- 
tion expressed by Mr. Keir Hardie at the prison authorities 
having fed certain women prisoners by force because they 
had threatened to starve themselves to death. We said 
some time ago that we did not intend to give the suffragists 
the advertisement they so obviously desired by noticing their 
offences against good conduct. We feel, however, that, 
without breaking this rule, we may protest against the 
monstrous notion that the prison authorities are not to stop 
suicide when it is going on under their eyes. Perhaps we 
shall be told that they have the alternative of letting the 
prisoners out. A moment’s reflection will show that this is 
absurd. If prisoners could free themselves by refusing food 








for a few days, imprisonment would become a purely voluntary 
obligation. Nobody need stay in beyond the short time 
necessury to reduce oneself to a condition of weakness which, 
if allowed to continue, might become dangerous. To speak 
of compulsory feeding as an outrage is utterly ridiculous. 
Such language is merely used in the hope of creating 
prejudice. Fortunately, however, the wider public has 
remained unmoved in the face of these absurd appeals. 


On Wednesday Mr. Harold Cox addressed a meeting of his 
constituents at Preston and explained his reasons for opposing 
the Land-taxes. Mr. Frank Calvert, the well-known Unionist 
Free-trader, presided, and Mr. Cox was supported by five 
Liberal M.P.’s,—Sir Edward Tennant, Mr. Agar-Robartes, 

Ir. Ridsdale, Mr. F. W. Chance, and Captain Waring. Mr. 
Cox, who, we are glad to see, had a most enthusiastic rec« ption, 
pointed out that he had always been against the Land-taxes. 
It had been suggested by some people that he should chance 
his opinion because the Government had made themselves 
responsible for this propcsal. That was a dangerous dcctrine, 
and would mean the destruction of representative govern- 
ment, It was next suggcsted that he should have changed 
his opinion because the taxes were popular. He believed they 
were popular because they were misunderstood. “Did they 
think the sole duty of a Member of Parliament was to shout 
with the loudest crowd or to support a thing temporarily 
popular?” Mr. Cox went on to say that he was opposed to 
a scheme for picking out a number of individuals and subject- 
ing them to penal taxation because they had invested their 
savings in a particular form of property. When the Finance 
Bill was introduced there were thirty-four cases in which 
British subjects were denied the right of appeal to the Courts 
of the realm. That position, however, had been abandoned, 
“Was he right in urging a right of appeal?” Could it be 
wrong to criticise the Finance Bill when the criticism had 
produced changes so enormous as that of the Undeveloped 
Mineral Tax into a Royalty-tax ? 


In a later part of his speech Mr. Cox declared that the 
Finance Bill started from a false principle. The only sound 
principle of taxation was to tax people according to their 
means. A rich man should pay more because he was rich, 
and the poor man should pay less because he was poor. The 
community had always the right to take land when it was 
wanted for public purposes, but that did not justify the 
imposition of a special tax on income derived from land. The 
distribution of wealth was not what it ought to be, but the 
only way in which they could deal with this unequal distribu- 
tion of wealth by taxation was to tax people on what they had 
got, and that they did by means of the Income-tax and Death- 
duties. The country had been made to believe that the Land- 
taxes would hit a few great landlords, whereas it was the 
million of small men who would be hit. These taxes would 
greatly injure the building trade, and thus make housing 
dearer. They would impose an insurmountable barrier in the 
way of ideal Free-trade in land, and they would cost more to 
collect than they would ever yieid in revenue. 

A more powerful, and at the same time fairer and more 
sincere, criticism of the Budget cannot be imagined than that 
provided by Mr. Cox. Whether the Liberal “machine” wiil 
succeed in driving Mr. Cox out of Preston remains to be seen. 
At any rate, it is a good sign that he should have received so 
respectful and sympathetic a hearing from a meeting of 
six thousand persons. Thatis a proof that straight speaking 
and independence will always win respect in England. We 
may note that Mr. F. W. Chance, another Liberal Member, 
spoke quite as strongly against the Budget in addressing bis 
constituents at Carlisle on Monday. His objections to the 
Land-taxes were (1) the singling out for special taxation of 
one particular form of property; (2) the taxation of that 
property for purposes of annual expenditure on the basis of 
capital value; (3) the great amount of uncertainty and 
speculation which these taxes involved. That is an admirably 
succinct enumeration of the objections to the Budget. In 
connexion with these Liberal protests, we desire heartily to 
associate ourselves with the very powerful appeal made in our 
issue of to-day to moderate Liberals by Lord Hugh Cecil. 











Bank Rate, 24 per cent., changed from 3 per cent. April Ist. 
Consols (24) were on Friday 83}—Friday week 834. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
—— ee 
FHE PEERS AND THE BUDGET. 
* bape sc and impatience seem to be sweeping every 
one away; but I think eighteen months’ experience 
of Mr. Lloyd George's finance would be the most salutary 
lessen the country could have at present.” So writes to us 
2 Very intelligent student and observer of public affairs, one 
who by his profession and by his temper of mind is able 
to take a detached view of the political situation. For 
ourselves, we do not doubt the wisdom of the advice to the 
House of Lords which is implied in his criticism. That an 
intense passion of resentment has been roused, not only by 
the legislative proposals and Parliamentary tactics of the 
Government, but also by the discreditable appeals to the 
predatory instincts of mankind made by Mr. Lloyd George 
at Limehouse and Mr. Winston Churchill at Leicester, 
cannot be a subject for wonder. The Peers and the 
Unionist Party have, we fully admit, ample excuse for 
strong action. When men see the affairs of the country 
drifting into greater and greater peril owing to the 
weakness of one section of their rulers and the reckless- 
ness of the other, there is plenty of ground for indignation 
and contempt. That, however, does not prove that it is 
prudent to act in a passion, for passion, even when most 
natural, is not a condition which produces wise action. 
Again, impatience is a most natural result of the way in 
which the Government have pressed and pushed their 
financial proposals, hedging here and changing there, and 
yet remaining always fixed in false principle and fallacious 
argument. ‘Take only one example of the levity, as well 
as the injustice, of their policy. They propose a tax on 
“ungotten ” minerals, and when it collapses from its own 
absurdity they light-heartedly turn that tax into one on 
“gotten” minerals, with the result that certain people 
have their incomes, or a portion of their incomes, taxed 
twice over, without the shghtest proof being given that 
they ought to bear a larger proportionate share than 
their fellows of the burdens which the State imposes to 
meet its needs, 

But though we admit the provocation, the arguments 
for not acting under the influence of passion and 
impatience, always strong, are doubly strong in the 
present case. The supreme object for men of moderate 
views just now should be to get rid of the present 
Government, and to teach our ruiers for the future that 
the country shall not be governed in the spirit of the 
Limehouse and Leicester speeches. But if such a lesson 
is to be given to our politicians, it is essential that it 
should be given in unmistakable terms, and that there 
should be no possibility of doubt as to the verdict. Can it 
b> said that the action which the House of Lords is being 
uged to take by the Unionist leaders and the Unionist 
Press is sure to produce the desired lesson? Further, 
is it not as certain as anything can be in politics that 
if those who have planned the new finance, raised 
so many false hopes, and made so many unfulfillable 
promises are allowed to carry their schemes into practice, a 
reaction will set in which will ultimately sweep them 
away? First-hand experience of the Budget will very 
econ teach people that any grievances they may have in 
regard to the leasehold system in our towns will not be 
remedied in the slightest degree by the Government 
sharing the so-called * blackmail” with the ground land- 
lord. At present a large portion of the country is under 
the extraordinary delusion that the Budget will somehow 
cr other make town leases cheaper, and will actually 
iznprove the position of existing tenants. The Budget 
is entirely incapable of doing any such thing. Indeed, 
so far as it touches the leasehold system, its action must 
be in the opposite direction. Hitherto ground land- 
lords have im most cases net exacted the last penny 
from their property. When, however, the Government are 
taking so large a share of that property, and, further, are 
causing the belief that more and more imposts are to be 
placed upon the land, we may be sure that the ground land- 
lord will in future ho!ld that he had better get the full 
economic value of anything he has to sell or hire before he 
loses it altogether. Insecurity never yet made people 
inclined to be generous. 

Take next the nction that the taxation of undeveloped 
land is going to bring a great deal of land into the market, 
and thus make it cheaper and easier for men to acquire their 
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houses, or for the speculative builder to seo them with 
accommodation. Nothing of the sort will appe . Possibly 
a little more land may be offered for sale Was offered 
before, but this will be more than counteracted by the 
general sense of insecurity which is killing credit and 
making speculation in building more and more difficult 
and precarious. As it is, free competition in the lang 
market has made the acquisition of land for building 
workmen's houses in most cases easy. What prevents bio 
building schemes is not the acquisition of the land, but the 
hiring of the capital. The difference between a cheap 
artisan’s house and a dear one depends upon whether g 
builder can get himself financed at a dear or a cheap rate, 
But can any one suppose that the present Budget is going 
to enable builders to get money on more favourable tems 
than formerly? It is true that the financiers are not yet 
affected by the new finance. As Mr. Balfour said, how. 
ever, the fact that A is being hit now makes B tremblg 
in his shoes, and, he might have added, makes B determing 
to close his purse-strings, and not to invest a penny 
more than he can help till things look better. 

At the best of times it is impossible to raise sixteen 
millions of new taxation without causing a good deal of 
disturbance in the country, and without making the tax. 
payers, rich and poor, complain. This fact, however, has not 
as yet come home to the electors. Not only have they 
not begun to pay to any considerable extent, but they are 
still bemused by rhetorical assurances that the taxation 
of the rich is a kind of manure out of which prosperity 
for the poor is bound to grow. Contact with the realities 
of finance will, however, very soon disperse these illusions 
and make men realise the true state of things. In 
other words, patience on the part of the Unionists would 
be bound to make their triumph when it came a great 
triumph. Therefore, in our opinion, the Lords wil! do well 
to let the country actually taste the new finance before it 
is asked whether it likes it or not. Suppose we asked mea 
to condemn a quack medicine after reading a disingenuous 
advertisement declaring that the said medicine cures all 
the ills of life in aninstant. Surely it would be better to 
say, “Take a sip and then decide,” than to insist that the 
decision must be given before tasting, and merely on tle 
merits of the “ reading” round the bottle. 

Another ground for doubting the wisdom of forcing an 
immediate appeal is to be found im the fact that such aa 
appeal cannot unfortunately take the place of a direct 
Referendum on the Budget. It is bound to be mixed up 
with a question capable of being confused with an enormots 
mass of foolish prejudice,—the question “ Will you be 
ruled by the Peers or the people?” Such an appeal is, 
of course, in itself ridiculous; but in the present mood it 
will, we fear, catch many feather-heads among the voters. 





“MORNING POST” AND THE UNIONIST 
FREE-TRADERS. 

¥7E have given above the general grounds on which 

: we deprecate the rejection of the Budget by the 
Lords. Perhaps, however, the strongest reason of all why 
the forcing of an immediate Dissoiution is to be con- 
demned is to be found in the temper in which the contest 
is being entered upon by a section of the Unionist Party. 
Mr. Balfour in his speech at Birmingham was no doubt 
temperate and judicious, and Mr. Long, who has done 
such excellent work in fighting the Budget, has also shown 
great moderation and good sense. Both statesmen have, 
in a word, done their best in a very difficult situation to 
unite all forces in the country against the Budget. But 
what are we to say of those extremists in the Unions 
Party who are represented by the Morning Post? Lat 
week we dealt with the question of rejection in a leating 
article, in which, no doubt, many of our readers wé 
surprised to see us as Free-traders willing to go very far 
an attempt to obtain unity of action against the Budg 
But while we showed our willincness to make great 
sacrifices to secure union, we implored the leaders of 
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the party not to stultify themselves by advocating the 


imposition of taxes on the people’s food, and we warned 
them against what had proved to be the greatest evil of the 
present Budget,—the attempt to use taxation, not for tue 
purpose of raising revenue, but in order to produce political 
and social changes. 

The manner in which the Morning Post received our 
suggestions was as follows. Its leader begins by 
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declaring that the “ candid utterances of the Spectator 
throw a timely light upon the new intrigues of the 
Unionist Free-traders. It then goes on to lecture ws 
for our immoral suggestion that if you want to make 
sure of destroying your enemy, you had better be 
careful how you choose the ground of battle. Though 
the Morning Post “ entirely agrees that the surest way of 
turning out the present Government would be for the 
Lords to pass the Finance Bill, it will have none of 
our suggestion. The sacrifice of Constitutional prin- 
ciples involved would be too great. The Morning Post 
next fastens upon our admission that since Tariff Reform 
js a lesser evil than Socialism, we must, if the choice is 
forced on us, choose the lesser. Why, it asks in effect, 
compromise with those who admit themselves to be at a 
disadvantage ? When people are down, the proper way is 
to kick them. Those are not the words of the Morning 
Post, but they summarise its contention. 

After having thus demolished the Spectator, the Morning 
Post proceeds to do the same for Lord Hugh and Lord 
Robert Cecil, and in doing so makes an attack upon 
them which we regret to say we can only describe as 
disgraceful. Their recent actions, we are told, have un- 
happily shown how “a great tradition of capacity for 
statesmanship may be lost in an ignominious aptitude for 
political intrigue.” The proof of this monstrous charge 
18 apparently to be found in the fact that Lord Hugh 
Cecil did not reject an invitation to stand made to him by 
a body of men among whom are numbered some of 
the most distinguished members of his University, 
and that Lord Robert, finding that he had grave 
differences with a portion of his constituents, endeavoured 
to show them that, in spite of these differences, he could 
be as loyal, as active, and as persistent an opponent of 
the present Government as any member of the Unionist 
Party. Surely unfairness and fatuity never went further 
than in citing such facts as a proof of intrigue. If the 
editor of the Morning Post had a member of his staff who 
differed from him, say, on the subject of “votes for women,” 
and if that member of his staff worked “ double tides ” in 
regard to all other questions, and did his very best to show 
that this difference of opinion could not abate his zeal for 
the paper, would he call such action, though perfectly clear 
and above-board, “an ignominious aptitude for political 
intrigue”? We care nothing for the Morning Post's 
attack upon ourselves, and we readily confess that as 
far as the Spectator is concerned its language is moderate 
and courteous. We must, however, protest against the gross 
injustice, as well as gross discourtesy, with which Lord 
Hugh and Lord Robert Cecil are assailed. Whether right 
or wrong in their political views, who can deny that they 
have acted, under great political temptation to temporise or 
conceal their opinions, with a courage and independence 
which are consonant with the highest and very best tradi- 
tions of our public life? To deride and denounce them 
merely because they have defended themselves and fought 
a plucky and persistent fight is little short of an outrage. 

The article in the Morning Post ends by declaring 
that “Tariff Reformers are grateful to the Spectator 
for candidly revealing the conspiracy against it [7.e., the 
al of Tariff Reform] of the Unionist Free-traders.” 

Vhen people in private life begin to talk about con- 
spiracies in this way, we know that anything but 
sane and safe counsel is to be expected from them, and 
the same holds good in public affairs. To enter upon 
a great struggle in the spirit in which the Morning Post 
is entering upon it is dangerous in the extreme. Even if 
it is true, as the Morning Post in effect declares, that 
they have got the Unionist Free-traders in a cleft stick, 
and that they must vote for Tariff Reform candidates 
because otherwise they would have to vote for Socialists, 
there remains a very large number of moderate Liberal 
voters of whom this cannot be said. Yet if we are to 
win the battle in the only way in which it is worth 
winning—by returning a triumphant anti-Socialist majority 
—it is essential to attract to the Unionist side a large 
number of those moderate Liberal voters. As is shown 
by the able and eloquent letter of Sir Alfred Pease which 
We quoted last week, and by the admirable speech made by 
Mr. F. W. Chance, Liberal Member for Carlisle, reported 
in this week’s papers, the Budget has plenty of Liberal 
enemies. According to the Morning Post, however, these 
men are not to be encouraged to leave their own side for 
& time and to vote Unionist, but are to be driven back 





with contumely by the exhibition of the decapitated heads 
and gibbeted limbs of the Unionist Free-traders. The 
Unionists, in effect, are to issue a proclamation to all con- 
cerned that no one is to dare to support their policy unless 
he is prepared to swallow every item of Tariff Reform. 
“Learn by the fate of these men the fate that awaits 
all those who presume to co-operate with us without swallow- 
ing the whole policy of Tariff Reform!” That apparently 
is to be the inscription placed upon the gibbet from which 
dangle the remains of Lord Hugh and Lord Robert. And 
this is the policy adopted when the essential need of the 
moment is concentration. Let us hasten to add that we 
entirely acquit Mr. Balfour, Lord Lansdowne, Mr. Long, 
and the other statesmen of the Unionist Party of employ- 
ing tactics of this sort. We would, however, ask them 
before it is too late to give some public sign that they do 
not agree with the policy of the Morning Post. Mr. Long, 
we are glad to see, has already declared that no sane man 
thinks of proposing a tax upon the food of the people. 
We trust that these wise he will before long be publicly 
confirmed by Mr. Balfour as leader of the party. 





THE POLICY OF NAVAL DRIBLETS. 
\ 7 E have several times invited attention to the danger 
of a naval! policy which may lead Germany on to 
new and stil! greater efforts in the struggle for supremacy 
by making her think that Britain is faltering and on the 
point of “giving up.” If Germans see signs that we are 
fainting in the race—that the pace is too hot for us—they 
will naturally say to themselves: “ Now is the critica] 
moment. If we can put in a spurt now, the race is ours. 
Our rival’s courage will be utterly broken. He will! be 
demoralised and finished with once for all.” Those are the 
mere elements of athletic tactics, and it would have been 
astonishing if they had not appeared in the naval race 
as in all other races. Asa matter of fact, they have 
been employed in this race to an almost unexampled 
degree. The chief period of acceleration in German con- 
struction coincided with the period in which Britain 
stopped building altogether as a sign to Germany that 
she was anxious to come to an understanding. We 
have always recognised the sincerity with which Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman acted, but that does not 
prevent us from also recognising the utter failure and 
futility of the attempt. Of course there is not the least 
reason for Germany to think that we are really weakening 
in the struggle, for we know of no one object of national 
policy on which Englishmen are more resolutely deter- 
mined than on the maintenance of our naval supremacy. 
They would pay their last penny for it. But it is very 
undesirable that they should be asked to do such a painful 
and expensive thing. As a businesslike people, we want 
to keep the command of the sea as cheaply as possible 
The cheapest way is to show Germany that we are not 
only in earnest, but that we are still physically strong,—in 
other words, by a spurt. The most expensive way is to 
keep only just ahead of Germany, so that she is con- 
tinually tempted to believe that one more effort will give 
her the victory. 
A few months ago we wrote :—“ Already there are signs 


in Germany that people are saying: ‘The game is not 
worth the candle. We shall never catch up with the 
sritish, and we are therefore exhausting our strength us 


lessly.’” At that time we had no idea that among the 
“ signs” of dissatisfaction in Germany was the powerful 
opinion of the late Herr von Hoistein, who for so long was 
the Chief of the Political Department of the German 
Foreign Office. The ascendency of Holstein in the Germa 

Foreign Office gives his opinion peculiar significance. L 

us remember all the power of this extraordinary man. For 
years he was almost the sole inventor of Gerinan foreign 
policy. The Emperor accepted the Holstein policy as 
something with a kind of plenary inspiration, although h: 
had hardly ever seen Holstein. Holstein, indeed, was 
content to be obscure so long as he was powerful. Ther 

were Ambassadors in Berlin who had never seen him. HE: 
gained his influence the more surely because he gained it 
imperceptibly. Trained under Bismarck, he was tl» 
conscience of Caprivi, Hohenlohe, Marsc} all, Richthofen 
and Bulow in turn. If a man of his exceptioxal know 

ledge and position, connected as he was with all tha! 
was most characteristic in German policy for the 
past generation, jerceived that the naval game was not 
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worth the candle, we may be sure that there are many 
thousands in Germany who would come to the same 
conclusion if only they were not encouraged to think 
that one more small effort on their part will very likely be 
the last. Rather they should be encouraged to think that, 
no matter what efforts and sacrifices they make, Britain 
will remain ahead in the struggle for a position which is 
essential to her existence, but is not by any means essential 
to Germany’s. 

Herr von Holstein’s views are explained in some reminis- 
cences by Herr von Rath, published in the October number 
of the Deutsche Revue, and summarised in the Times of 
Monday. Three months before he died Holstein declared 
that the Navy question was far more important than any 
other; and he is said to have been an opponent of the 
policy of building almost exclusively big ships. But these 
points, interesting though they are, do not compare in 
importance with the statements which follow. Herr von 
Rath says that Holstein remarked in reference to a 
pamphlet on the naval question :—“ The main thing is to 
expose the lying and treacherous fallacy expressed in the 
statement that every fresh ship is an addition to the power 
of Germany—when every fresh ship causes England, to 
say nothing of France, to build two ships.” Of course 
Holstein exaggerated in these words, but they strongly 
reinforce our argument that the policy of getting appre- 
ciably ahead of Germany, and thus discouraging her, is 
the only right one. 

In December, 1907, Holstein is said to have expressed 
himself as follows :— 

“In Germany ‘navy fever’ is raging. This dangerous disease 
is fed upon the fear of an attack hy England, which is not in 
accordance with facts. The effect of the ‘navy fever’ is pernicious 
in three directions—in domestic politics, on account of the intrigues 
of the Navy League, which aiso produce the greatest ill-feeling in 
South Germany; in the finances, on account of the prohibitive 
expenditure ; in foreign politics, on account of the mistrust which 
these armaments awake. England sees in them a menace which 
keeps her bound to the side of France, At the same time, even 
with taxation strained to the utmost limit, the construction of a 
fleet able to cope with the united fleets of England and France is 
entirely out of the question. From the menace which everybody 
in England sees in German naval construction the present 
Liberal Government in England will not draw serious con- 


clusions. It will be different when the Conservatives come 
into power, The danger of war between Germany on the 


one hand and England and France on the other is 
even to-day playing a part in the political calculations of 
other countries. Japan takes it into account in choosing the 
moment for the settlement of her differences with America. As 
long as German naval construction proceeds and the German Navy 
exists the naval forces of England and of France are fettered, and 
the time is, therefore, favourable to Japan for an attack. Were 
the German Fleet to be destroyed, it is at least doubtful whether 
England and France might not make common cause with America 
in the struggle against the yellow race. Against armaments on 
land nobody will offer any objection, because they are justified by 
tho needs of defence. In our naval armaments several Powers see 
a perpetual menace. Even among Parliamentary Deputies there 
are many who condemn the ‘navy fever,’ but no one of them wiil 
take the responsibility of refusing to vote ships, a responsibility 
which would recoil upon him in the event of a defeat at sea. 
Anybody who to-day makes a stand against the prevailing ‘navy 
fever’ is attacked from all sides as wanting in patriotism, but a 
few years hence the justice of my cpinion will be established.” 

The paragraph in which it is said that naval armaments 
are not required by Germany for her defence in the sense 
that a great army is required is an obvious truth, but none 
the less a most valuable admission. We have been 
reproached for saying that German ships are built to 
fight British ships,as though we had said something highly 
indelicate. Yet Germany intends them, of course, for that 
purpose. We do not mean fora moment, and have never 
asserted, that Germany contemplates an unprovoked attack 
upon us. Yet if her Navy is increased to such a strength 
that it passes that of all other Navies except ours, it is 
plainly meant to engage ours if necessary. To suppose 
otherwise is to suppose that the German Navy is composed, 
not of fighting ships, but of floating museums or excursion 
steamers, and we do not imagine that Germans would think 
we were paying them a compliment if we supposed that. 
But what would lead to the employment of the German 
Navy against the British Navy ? It is not even necessary 
to assume a war. Suppose a dispute arose between Britain 
and Germany in which our conscience allowed of no con- 
cession—a dispute about what seemed to us a matter of 
ordinary justice and right dealing—and Germany threatened 
us with the wtima ratio, we should have lost all our power 
for good if we had already thrown away our power for 
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negotiating—which is the Navy. If the German Na 
becomes even equal to ours “on paper,” our command ef 
the sea will be gone. In the exchange of every diplomatic 
Note the German Navy would be potentially fighting ours 
It is folly to delude ourselves into thinking that the Germay 
Navy would be used differently. 

We have never read anything so conclusive on points we 
have often argued as these opinions of Herr von Holstein 
First, they show that the only sound policy for us is to put 
an impassable interval between the British Navy and the 
German Navy. In other words, the policy of driblots is 
ruinous. Secondly, they show that the German Navy. 
being unnecessary for defence, is necessarily a challenge to 
others. Germany has every right, of course, to make that 
challenge, even though Holstem thought it a rash policy ; 
but we, who, unlike Germany, depend on our Navy for our 
very existence, have a plain duty to accept it. 





THE MULTIPLICATION OF OFFICIALS. 


{OCIAL reform as understood by the Liberal of top 
b day—and in too many cases by the Conservative of 
to-day as well—has many terrors, but we doubt whether 
the most alarming of all! is not one which has only received 
official recognition during the present week. On Monday 
Mr. Churchill, under some gentle pressure from Lord 
Balcarres and Mr. Keir Hardie, acknowledged that nearly 
four thousand applications for appointments under the 
Labour Exchanges Act have been already received, and 
that they are coming in at the rate of about two hundred 
a day. The number of applicaticns is not, of course, 
necessarily a measure of the number of appointments to be 
made. But we infer from Mr. Churchill’s answers that 
he thinks that these appointments will be very numerous, 
Otherwise he would hardly have devoted a whole mouth to 
the merely preliminary work of “preparing material and 
classifying applications,” thus enabling the Committee 
which is to deal with them to begin work at the end of 
October. In every part of the country Labour Exchanges 
will be set up, and we can readily believe that the collection 
and diffusion of the information which these Exchanges 
will require will employ a great number of officials. 

This prospect would be alarming enough if it stood 
alone. The multiplication of officials paid by the Govern- 
ment is bad for the particular work on which they are 
employed. It discourages local interest in the work done, 
and as by some mysterious law the relieving of the 
local authorities of work never seems to reduce local 
expenditure, this means that the ratepayers will get less 
value for their money than they getnow. The intervention 
of Government also tends to the depreciation, and con- 
sequently to the disappearance, of unpaid work. Historians 
will wonder some day at the reckless disregari which 
Englishmen have shown of this invaluable national asset. 
Unpaid service has come to be regarded as a sort of 
trespass on the part of the leisured classes upon the field 
of paid service. If it were a little more honoured and 


encouraged, we believe that there is still a large reserve 
which might be turned to good account. But the 
increase of small paid offices is necessarily fatal to 





unpaid service. The men who are best qualified to under- 
take it do not care to be regarded as interlopers who are 
taking the bread out of the mouths of needy office-seekers 
by doing their work for nothing. What is more alarming 
still is the temper in which this prospect seems to be 
viewed. It is unfortunately true that it is in some degree 
a prospect from which there is no escape. Civilisation 1s 
a costly blessing, and among the charges it imposes on us 
is the multiplication of the agents employed in extend- 
ing and diffusing it. But there is no need to shut our 
eyes to the dark side of the picture, and to welcome the 
growth of officialism as though it were attended by no 
drawbacks worth considering. Social reforms are now 
recommended to us without any reference to their cost. 
This is a rash policy, even when the cost is counted in 
money. ‘There are improvements in public as in private 
life which are excellent in themselves, and yet not worth 
effecting at the outlay they involve. But it is far 
more rash when, as in the present instance, the cost 
will be counted in things of much more value than money. 
The week before last there was a remarkable article on 
this question in our contemporary the Nation,—rema: kable 
alike for the clearness with which it foresaw the conse- 
quences of the coming increase of bureaucratic machinery 
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and the composure with which it accepted them, “To- 


day,” said the Nation, “we are witnessing the enrolment 
of the new Officials of the Labour Exchanges. Next year 
we shall have to create the human mechanism of the 
jnsurance schemes. At no distant date we may see the 
growth of a State industry of forestry, and probably the 
experimental nationalisation at least of the Irish railways. 
There is no shrinking from the future here. It is accepted 
as something over which we neither have nor need desire 
any control. The Nation speaks of the traditional type of 
the Civil servant—a young man whose aim is to evade the 
risks and stimulative efforts of competitive work, and who 
hopes for a “‘ permanence and a “ soft joh ”—as of some- 
thing with which we are familiar. No doubt this would 
be a most misleading description of the Civil Service as a 
whole. Nowhere is there harder work done for less pay, 
or better results achieved with no credit gained for those 
who achieve them, than in the great Government Depart- 
ments. But this is largely due to the interest of the work 
and the educational level of those who do it, and as we -go 
lower down the scale of Government employment both these 
safeguards tend to disappear. The Natron finds consolation 
in the thought that “the ideal of a disinterested yet ener- 
getic Civil Service is no contradiction of a broad human 
experience,” and as examples of these fruits it cites “a 
mediaeval craftsman, a Franciscan friar, a German scholar, 
a medical man of any age or race.” We have not a word 
to say against these instances, except that they have no 
connexion with the conclusion to establish which they are 
brought forward. Neither the craftsman, nor the friar, nor 
the scholar, nor the medical man was a paid servant of the 
State. Consequently their successes afford no warrant for 
expecting similar successes from a class which may be 
wholly without the range of any one of the motives which 
actuated them. What we know of bureaucracy does not 
dispose us to welcome its extension, and as this extension 
must be the work of our own hand, we decline to admit, 
with our contemporary, that “it is too late to inquire 
whether we can do without it,’”’ or rather—for this is a 
truer statement of the case—whether we must submit 
to the evil without an effort to avert its extension. 

We have an example in France of what this extension 
ends in. It creates, as Mr. Bodley tells us, a wish on 
the part of an ever-increasing number of the male 
population “to be in the salaried service of the State.” 
As those who feel this wish are voters, and have 
in their hands directly the success or failure of 
Parliamentary candidates, and indirectly the fate of 
the Cabinet, two things follow. “A wasteful drain on 
the resources of the country is encouraged, slenderly 
remunerated but needless posts being created wholesale at 
the expense of the taxpayer.” To this cause is probably 
due in a great degree the failure of the French as 
colonists and as emigrants. They have built up no 
Empire beyond the seas as Englishmen have done. 
Nor have they made whole areas in other continents 
a replica of their own country as Germans and Irishmen 
have done. Already we see signs of a growing distaste for 
emigration among our own people, and nothing would do 
more to develop this new feeling than the multiplication of 
small posts under Government. It is not only those who 
apply for them and get them that come under this 
mischievous influence ; it is the still larger multitude of 
those who stay at home in the hope of getting them and 
are unsuccessful in their small ambition. The creation 
of such a class would have even worse consequences in this 
country than it has had in France. There, to quote 
Mr. Bodley again, the combination of thrift and the 
forced division of property has had for its result the 
possession of independent fortunes by a large proportion 
of the population. “The revenue from the modest 
heritage which falls to most Frenchmen needs only a small 
supplement to suffice for the support of a family,” and 
this “small supplement” is found in some subordinate 
post under Government. With us things are very 
different. The “modest heritage” has in the majority 
of cases no existence, and in its absence the need of 
getting Government employment would be more keenly 
felt, and the slender remuneration which is enough for 
the Frenchman who has something of his own would have 
to be increased in the case of the Englishman who has 
nothing. When things had come to this pass, we should 
ey make acquaintance with another evil with which 

renchmen are familiar. When a multitude of small 





places have to be distributed, no Minister can do much in 
the way of testing the qualifications of applicants. In this 
difficulty, what is more natural than that he should turn to 
the Member who represents the constituency in which the 
appointments have to be made. By degrees the patronage 
thus made over to meet a temporary difficulty becomes 
the undisputed appanage of the Representatives, and 
their constituents may be trusted to see that a property 
in which they are so much interested shall not lie unused. 
One of the best-grounded complaints in the recent postal 
strikes in France related to the way in which influentisl 
Deputies get their clients promoted over the heads cf 
others less fortunate in the possession of friends at court. 
Conceivably, of course, there may be social reforms which 
are worth effecting even at the risk of importing this 
system into England, but at the very least the risk should 
be taken into our calculations, and not dismissed as the 
drawback inevitably attendant upon reforms which we 
must have, no matter what they may cost us. 








“THE SOLDIER’S HONOUR.” 


L la dealing last week with an attempt to represent our view 
of the duty of national defence as pagan, we promised 
to introduce our readers to Thomas Adams’s noble sermon 
on “The Soldier’s Honour,”—a sermon which expresses in the 
splendid prose of the Elizabethan epoch what we endeavoured 
to say in modern English in our articles on “ A New Way of 
Life.” Here is a very notable passage :— 

“Shall war march against us with thundering steps, and shall 
we only assemble ourselves in the temples, lie prostrate on the 
pavements, lift up our hands and eyes to heaven and not our 
weapons against our enemies? Shall we beat the air with our 
voices and not their bosoms with our swords? Only knock cur 
own breasts, and not knock their heads? Sure, a religious con- 
science never taught a man to neglect his life, his liberty, his 
estate, his peace. Piety and policy are not opposites; he that 
taught us to be harmless as doves, bade us also be as wise as 
serpents.” 

But in the days of Adams, as in our own, there were not 
wanting those who took the comfortable line that there was 
no reason to fight because nobody wanted to attack us :— 

“Fight, say you; why, who strikes us? Yield that no enemies 

do, are we sure that none will do? When our security hath made 
us weak, and their policy hath made them strong, we shall find 
them, like that troublesome neighbour, knocking at our door early 
in the morning, before we are up, when it will be too late for us 
to say, If we had known of your coming we would have provided 
better cheer for you. They thank you they will take now such as 
they find, for they purpose to be their own carvers, and the 
morsels they swallow shall be your hearts. Let us therefore, like 
good housekeepers, when such unbidden guests come, have always 
a breakfast ready for them; which, if we give them heartily, they 
shall have small stomach to their dinners. Be you but ready for 
war, and I durst warrant your peace.” 
We wish we could extract an excellent fable set forth by 
Adams of a certain city “where Mars was shut out at the 
back gate” by the “fantastical amoriat” who inhabited it- 
Very striking, and easier to quote, is the passage which 
describes the horrors of war, with which the people of the 
Elizabethan age were as yet unfamiliar :— 

“You now see the punishment. Happy are wo that cannot 
judge the terrors of war but by report and hearsay! that never 
saw our towns and cities burning, our houses rifled, our temples 
speiled, our wives. ravished, our children bleeding dead on tha 
pavements or sprawling on the merciless pikes! We never heard 
the groans of our own dying and the clamours of our enemics’ 
insulting confusedly sounding in our distracted ears; the wife 
breathing out her life in the arms of her husband, the children 
snatched from the breasts of their mothers, as by the terror cf 
their slaughters to aggravate their own ensuing torments. We 
have been strangers to this misery in passion, let us not be so in 
compassion. Let us think we have scen these calamities with our 
neighbours’ eyes and felt them through their sides.” 

Adams turns next, as we have done, to the need for prepara- 
tion, using as his text, “ Was there a shield or a spear seen 
among forty thousand in Israel? "— 

“No, not a shield or spear among many, many thousands, among 
many thousands, among forty thousand. A host of men and not a 
weapon! Grievous exigent! If it had been any defect but of 
armour, or in any other time but the time of war, or only in ons 
city of Israel and not in all. But is there war and war in the gates, 
and do many, even thousands, want? What? Armour enough ? 
So they might easily. Nay, but one shield, one spear? Miserable 
calamity!” 

How, we wonder, will these words strike those who are re- 
sponsible for maintaining an adequate store of rifles in these 
islands ? We wish we could think that they would be able 
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to read them unmoved. Here are some other passages from 
the same sermon -— 


“That war at some times is just and necessary; indeed, just 
when it is necessary, as here. For shall it come to the gates, and 
shall we not meet it? Yea, shall we not meet it before it come 
near the gates? There is, then, a season when war is good and 
lawful. St. Augustine observes that when the soldiers, among the 
rest of the people, came to John the Baptist to be catechised, 
‘What shall we do?’ he did not bid them leave off being soldiers, 
but taught them to be good soldiers. ‘Do violence to no man, 
neither accuse any falsely; and be content with your wages,’ 
Luke iii, 14. Milites instruit, militare non prohibet—he directs 
them to be good men, not forbids them to be warlike men.” 


“Tf war should be in the gates, whither would you run for 
defence, where shroud yourselves, but under their colours which 
you have despised? Who should keep the usurer’s money from 
pillaging, all his obligations, mortgages and statutes from 
burning? Whoshould keep the foggy epicure in his soft chair 
after a full meal fast asleep? Who should maintain the nice lady 
in her carriage whirling through the popular streets? Who 
should reserve those delicate parlours and adorned chambers from 
fire and flames? Who should save virgins from ravishment, 
children from famishment, mothers from astonishment, city and 
country, temples and palaces, traffics and markets, ships and 
shops, Westminster Hall and the Exchange, two of the richest 
acres of ground in England, from ploughing up; from having 
it said, Jam seges est uli Troja fuit—corn groweth where London 
stood—all from ruin? Who but the soldier under God? ‘The 
sword of God and the sword of Gideon,’ Judges vii. 18.” 


“We say of the chirurgeon, that he should have a lady’s hand 
and a lion’s heart ; but the Christian soldier should have a lady’s 
heart and a lion’s hand. I mean, though he deal valiant blows, 
yet not destroy without compassion.” 


“The other inference that may hence be deduced is this, that 
munition and arms should at all times be in readiness. How 
grievous was it when Jabin had such a host and not a ‘shield or 
spear among forty thousand in Israel.’ For ourselves, we have 
not our peace by patent, we know not how long it will continue; 
let us provide for war, in training some up to military practices. 
If war do come, it is a labour well spent; if war do not come, it is 
a labour very weil lost.” 


“Tut, we say, if that day comes, we shall have soldiers enongh ; 
we.will all fight. _O dulce bellum inerpertis—They that never tried 
it, think ita pleasure to fight. We shall fight strangely if we 
have no weapons, and use our weapons more strangely if we have 
no skill. Non de pugna, sed de fuga cogitant, qui nudi in acie 
exponuntur ad vulnera—Their minds are not so much on fighting 
as on flying, that are exposed to the fury of war without weapons ; 
neither wili all be soldiers that dare talk of war.” 


“Oh the madness of us Englishmen! We care not what we 
spend in civil jars, that yet will spend nothing to avoid foreign 
wars. They say the Jew will amid on his paschs, the barbarian 
on his nuptials, and the Christian on his quarrels or lawsuits. 
We need not make ourselves enemies by cur riches, we have 
enough made to our hands. Christ says ‘Make you friends of the 
mammon of unrighteousness ’"—make to yourselves friends by your 
charity, not adversaries by your litigation. ‘Seek peace,’ saith 
the prophet, ‘and pursue it’—seek peace, war will come fast 
enough. And if it do come it will hardly be made welcome. The 
Spaniards have often threatened, often assaulted, ever been pre- 
vented, ever infatuated. Take we heed if they do prevail they 
will be revenged once for all. God grant we never try their mercy. 
Whether they come like lions rampant, or like foxes passant, or 
like dogs couchant, they intend nothing but our ruin and desola- 
tion. Oh Lord, if we must fall by reason of our monstrous gins, 
at thine own hand cast us down, not theirs.” 


With so much of quotation we must leave Thomas Adams's 
sermon on “ The Soldier’s Honour.” If our readers are not 
as much impressed by it as we are, we shall be surprised. 





DISPLAY. 

HERE is always a tinge of vulgarity about present 

“ display,” and almost always an atmosphere of romance 
about the “display” of the past. It is of course no new 
theory that vulgarity and display should be allied. Wher 
under the guidance of Professor Dill we go back across 
the centuries and look on at a Roman dinner-party 
taking place about the beginning of our era, we realise 
for how long they have been connected, and bow they dwelt 
together in Caesar’s household. A divorce, however, would 
appear to have taken place between them during the Middle 
Ages. Oris it merely that amid the twilight of that age of 
terror and delight the gauds and pageants flash past us and 
are gone, and the eyes of the historian, accustomed to the 
darkness and dazzled by the glitter, cannot distinguish the 
sordid details? The stress Jaid by scholastic moralists 
upon tke sin of pride suggests that they recognised 











some social ugliness behind the spectacular splendour which 
is to us invisible. We do not remember that Shakespeare in 
any scene makes clear the vulgar side of display; but in times 
of sudden mental revival material ostentation is seldom 
very aggressive. In the eighteenth century the satirist, 
began to busy themselves with the question of display, and 
soon the bloodstained hands of the French revolutionaries 
tore down its tawdry signs. To-day the word is in every 
discontented man’s mouth. 

But if the romantic display of the past was touched with 
vulgarity, is not the vulgar display of the present touched 
with romance? The rich try, no doubt, to impress their 
neighbours with the leok of their luxury, their fine houses 
and horses and stuffs and food and pictures and lands. 8o 
did their prototypes hundreds of years ago; and so well did 
they succeed that the impression they made upon the world 
has never been effaced, and we still rammage in imagination 
among the ruins of their “ display,” and poets and ; ainters 
still struggle to reproduce its effeet. But the picturesque ig 
fading out of life. Modern display is not pictorially beautiful, 
Will it ever inspire the poets of the future? We hardly think 
so. Yet in what a wonderful way it attracts men and women 
in the present. Society swarms like bees about the rich, 
Why? Because the world of to-day is greedy, luxurious, 
and indolent, and anxious for what it can get, says the bitter 
and superficial moralist. But if one looks at the matter 
a little closer, will that explanation do? Half the people 
who crowd upon the rich have nothing to gain. We all know 
people who are well born and well disposed, well educated and 
well-to-do, for whom exceptionally fine food and exceptionally 
fast motor-cars have no special attractions, who in a material 
way have always had substantially all they wanted, yet who are 
always to be found in the houses of the rich, and for whom 
something which we can only call display has an irresistible 
fascination. They forgive willingly to rich men defects which 
would in their eyes render the less opulent “imposs:ble,”"— 
dullness, for instance, or social ignorance, a deficient sense of 
honour, or what not. Not that we would suggest for one 
moment that rich men are more dull or ignorant than cthers 
They are for the most part very ordinary people, and 
they have what the ruck of very ordinary people wish 
for. The rich vulgar man is only the poorer vulgar man 
materially magnified, and the rich cultivated man is only 
the poorer cultivated man made conspicuous by money, yet 
he does in some sense stand for romance. He represents a 
goal. The game of life would be less interesting if there 
were no element of chance in it, and the presence of the 
newly rich accentuates that element. A gambling geveration 
which cannot stand to be bored remembers with relief 
that life is a lottery. The rich create somehow an 
atmosphere of luck. The display they love is a display 
of prizes. It is the potentialities as well as the actualities of 
wealth whereof display causes the spectator todream. The 
old story of the wishing-cap never loses its spell. A great 
many men and women like to live where wishing-caps are 
common. They like to keep out of sight of the struggle of 
life. They do not want to take part in or to watch the race, 
but they love to bask round the winning-post. They fix their 
eyes on a display of wealth, sleep sweetly, and have pleasant 
dreams. The thought of a miser’s hoard inspires nothing 
but an arithmetical calculation. The sight of all that we have 
ever wished for in a material way may, if we are clear of envy 
give us a very real pleasure. Once bring in the element of 
art, which, after all, does not affect the moral question in the 
least, and display does give an edifying pleasure to those who 
are allowed to look upon it. The sight, for instance, of old 
historic houses perfectiy replenished and restored with the 
help of the highest skill which can be paid for delights every 
trained eye. But it may be said: “Can such good works ‘8 
you are now alluding to be brought under the heading of 
display?” Every man who wishes that his fine possessions 
should bring him attention and deference is in love with 
display. His traditions or his culture may deodorise bis 
money, but whether he shows perfect or imperfect taste in 
its display is a matter of no abstract consequence. But while 
he can give us pleasure let us enjoy rather than criticise his 
efforts, and we need not grudge his exaltation so long as we 
do not lower ourselves. 

The rich we have always with us. Considering what human 
nature is, it is more probable that the poor will die out than 
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will. The majority of them, new and old, will 

isplay after one fashion or another. That is 
““ Paseo cord man values his fortune for. There are 
. h men we know—perhaps there are more of them than the 
aan would admit—who regard themselves simply as the 
Sone of their money, and there are ambitious men who 
regard it simply as a means to gain power, and for whom 
show and luxury have no meaning ; but until money makes 
people good or able they will not be the majority. 

If we leave the question of material wealth and come to the 
treasures of the mind, there is, we think, at present too great 
afear of display,—that is, if the object of the intellectually 
rich is to form a pleasant society. It is considered good 
manners to avoid “shop,” with the result that we are ina fair 
way to starve conversation. Again, the notion of equality 
has touched us everywhere, and no man likes to take more 
time than his share. Dr. Johnson himself would hardly 
have dared to-day to have had his say out. Every man 
who ventures to pronounce more than one or two 
sentences consecutively is in danger of being considered a 
bore. Consequently only the man who can manufacture 
conversational fireworks is able to make any display at all, 
and social life is dull for the looker-on. Surely it is better 
to be sometimes bored than never to be really interested. 
This time-limit, which is obviously invented to give equality of 
chances, really defeats its own object. Wise men keep their 
treasure to themselves or put it all on paper, and the 
determination to share and share alike results in there being 
nothing but a few epigrams to divide among an intellectually 
hungry crowd. 


that they 





WARDS IN CHANCERY. 

LAW case recently decided has led to some correspon- 
dence in the Times on the jurisdiction of the Chancery 
Court,—a Court which is in several ways characteristically 
British, and which has provided a large amount of material 
for our literature. One is inclined to say that if ever sarcasm 
and irony, armed with the sharp edge which French writers 
give it, had come freely to British pens, it would have 
been provoked by the Court of Chancery. Swift might have 
done the theme justice in that medium if he had been writing 
when the arrears in Chancery reached their notorious climax; 
but on the whole his sarcasm would have been too ferocious. 
Dickens, of course, made the whole subject his own in “Bleak 
House,” but unfortunately he exaggerated. England would 
hardly seem to be England, or the Law Courts the Law 
Courts, if the Court of Chancery, or, to speak more correctly 
the Chancery Division, ceased to be a target both for 
amateurs and legalists. For generations it seemed as though 
Shakespeare must have invented the phrase “the laws’ 
delays” in order that posterity might apply it to the Court 
of Chancery. As a matter of fact, there is no undue delay in 
the Chancery Division now, and it is even suggested that the 
Judges have hardly enough work to occupy their time. That 
is the explanation given by the writer to the Times who first 
drew attention to what he called “an extraordinary decision” by 
aChancery Judge. We may disclaim in advance any notion of 
associating ourselves with the proverb about idle hands which 
the writer possibly had in his mind. Candidly, we feel some- 
thing like affection for the Chancery Division, which is called 
upon to deal in a fatherly way with matters ef extreme 
delicacy,—matters which often require more tact than know. 
ledge of law, and which supply endless opportunities for error 

such as are unknown in other Courts. 
he very origin of the Court of Chancery (the Chancellor's 
Court) gave its judgments a more personal, human, and 
autocratic quality than belonged to others. It stood for 
equity as distinct, or perhaps one ought to say occasionally 
distinct, from common law. We are all familiar with cases 
in which the law, as literally or technically interpreted, has 
been in conftict with common-sense or elementary justice. 
Such cases remind us of the region in which the Court of 
Chancery exercised on the whole a benign authority,—a 
region outside, but couterminous with, that of common law. 
In conception the offices of the Court were less logical, but 
more humane, than mere judicial righteousness. Such a 
Court was naturally without exact rules. But the British 
legal mind has a perfect passion for precedents, and even the 
Court of Chancery could not get on without them. Unlike 
the British Constitution, the Court had to codify a system for 





itself almost Napoleonic in its definiteness. Great lawyers 
assisted in this process till under the Judicature Act the 
fusion between equity and common law became complete. Yet 
in spite of that fusion the spirit and traditions of equity 
have to some extent remained. We think we are right in 
saying that in nearly every British Colony the theory of 
equity isin form maintained, although, there as here, the fusion 
between it and common law is an accomplished fact. We 
should be sorry to see the Chancery Division lose its grand- 
motherliness, in spite of all its opportunities for curious 
judgments, which naturally come out more in the case of 
wards in Chancery than in any other suits; and we protest 
against the Chancery Judges, when exercising their special 
functions, being criticised with the same cold accuracy which 
may be appropriate to other Benches, 

The case to which attention was called in the Times was 
entitled “In re H.’s Settlement,” and was heard in camera. A 
boy of seventeen was irregular in his conduct and disobedient 
to his mother. In order to deal with him, what the writer 
calls “an ingenious expedient” was devised. The mother paid 
a hundred pounds into the Court of Chancery which she called 
a settlement, and which she placed in the hands of one “ H.,” 
probably a relation. This sum was to be held in trust for the 
son. Three days afterwards a suit was begun for the 
administration of this trust. A few months later the son 
married without his mother’s consent, whereupon he was 
treated as a Chancery ward on her application and was sent 
to prison for contempt of Court. The writer says that the 
Judge admitted his action was without precedent. What he 
wishes particularly to point out is that a precedent has 
now been established, and that it will be possible for a parent 
to settle £100 on each of his children and thereafter hold 
over their heads punishment for disobedience at the hands of 
a Chancery Judge. “No one,” he says, “is going to pretend 
that it is necessary to allow a Judge to exercise a power of 
secret imprisonment in order to prevent a boy from squander. 
ing a princely income of some £3 per annum.” The sarcasm 
is not very effective. The writer goes on to assert that 
the proceedings were “collusive” from beginning to end. 
“The Judge himself in giving his decision actually took pains 
to point out that the whole thing was a sham.” Our own 
interpretation of the “sham” is that the Judge took the only 
legal form open to him for helping an unhappy mother in the 
control of her boy. From the nature of the case we are not 
in possession of all the facts, and we cannot of course tell 
whether the Court could have impressed the boy with respect 
for its authority otherwise than by the extreme act of 
imprisonment; but we venture to say that no one who has 
had much experience of the treatment of wards in Chancery 
will deny that the control of the Court has been almost in- 
variably beneficial and kindly. In the case of orphan wards 
“of tender age” it is, we believe, the practice of the Court to 
order “a competent sum” to be paid out of the trust income 
for the purchase of Christmas presents. Whether the Judge 
chooses the Teddy-bears, tin soldiers, “comical cats,” and 
“ Dreadnoughts ” in person, or orders “a view” of them when 
bought, we do not know, but if the fact is well founded, it is 
certainly a proof of the Court’s humanity. Boys and girls 
are not made wards of Chancery at all unless they have been 
deprived for some reason of the common protections of youth. 
How many wards when they have learned sense from experience 
have had to thank the scrupulous, if irksome, rulings of the 
Court ! 

But it may be said that parents might put their children 
into Chancery to bully them. A harsh and worldly father, 
for example, might use the powers of the Court in 
order to prevent his daughter from making a marriage in 
accordance with her affections only in order to force upon her 
a@ marriage more advantageous financially. The answer is 
twofold: first, no harm would be done to the girl's cause, 
because the inquiry in Chancery would be impartial and 
evidence could be given on her side; and secondly, we do not 
imagine that any serious hardship is inflicted upon persons 
who are effectively prevented from marrying before they are 
twenty-one. We do not suggest that British law should 
imitate French law and prevent marriages between minors 
which are contracted without the written consent of the 
parents or grandparents, as the case may be. Much less do 
we suggest that men over the age of twenty-five and women 
over the age of twenty-one should be bound to go through 
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the form of the Code Napoléon and make the trois sowmissions 
respectueuses to their natural guardians, At the same time, 
it is not at all undesirable that the Chancery Division, without 
injury to the patria potestas (indeed, rather in support of it), 
should assert its absolute authority over contumacious minors 
when urgently requested to do so. In saying this we do not 
attempt to decide whether the mother herself was wise in 
petting into operation machinery which ended in the boy’s 
innprisonment. It is possible that she might have won his 
compliance through his affections in the long run, and has 
now forfeited them for ever. But we do not know all the 
facts; whatever they may be, the possibility of having the 
co-operation of the Court seems desirable in principle. If 
there is any doubt as to the legality of the Judge’s act, that 
suggests the necessity of a further clarifying of the whole law 
in relation to infants. 

Another question which concerns a considerable number of 
toys and girls throughout the country is that of adoption. 
We talk of children being “adopted” in the United Kingdom, 
but the adopted child has no legal rights whatever, and the 
perents no legal obligations. France and Germany, following 
the example of Roman law, have long since recognised that 
adoption should involve all the duties and contracts of natural 
parentage. The Roman law was extraordinarily strict in this 
res pect,—much stricter than the Greek law, though that was 
definite enough. The Roman who adopted a boy no doubt 
Gid so not so much because of a sentimental regret at his 
childishness as because he wished to acquire ali the civil 
rights of the patria potestas. The Roman law was so full on 
the subject that there were two grades of adoption, one 
ecnsisting of complete transference of a parent’s rights, 
end the ether allowing the boy to remain to some extent 
Lis own master under his new father. In the former case the 
natural father went through the form of selling his son three 
times. We dare say it was from this curious custom that the 
Code Napoléon borrowed its famous trois soumdssions. It is not 
to be supposed that outrageous treatment of adopted children 
in this country is common, but at all events it is unsatisfactory 
tliat they should have no legal rights. We have heard of a 
girl of ten who, having lived since she was a baby in the 
Leuse of the rich people who adepted her, was sent back, 
when a baby was unexpectedly born to them, to the 
workhouse from which she had been taken. Cruelty could 
sexreely go farther. The law holds that the father is 
guardian “by nature and by nurture” of his children, and 
thongh these words cannot be literally applied to adopted 
children, they should, we think, be made applicable in every 
material sense. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 
THE ADVANCE OF SOCIALISM. 


{To tae Eprron ov ree “Srecrarer.”} 
€1rr,—I venture to make an appeal through your columns to 
moderate Liberals. With them lies the power to check the 
movement towards Socialism. If they prefer party allegiance 
to a resolute defence of the existing social order, their 
responsibility will be heary. 

t is vain to deny that the policy of the present Government 
leads towards Socialism. Three things they have done (if no 
more) which, taken together, constitute an advance in that 
direction as rapid as can be reasonably thought to have been 
pessible. First, last year, without providing the necessary 
taxes, they incurred a very great expenditure for a purpose 
confessedly popular as bestowing money on poor people. 
Evcondly, they are now in their Development Bill setting up 
a permanent machinery for the activity of the State over a 
field wide enough to include many Collectivist objects, and 
capable by easy and natural extensions of being widened to 
include almostall. Thirdly, they have propounded a Budget 
which one of their number has described as containing the 
principle that a man’s property should be taxed not only 
according to its amount, but aleo according to its origin. 

Shall 1 be considered guilty of exaggeration when I say 
that a prudent Socialist would not have tried to do more than 
this in two years? Concider how smooth the road has been 
made for the advance of Collectivism. The State can, by 
following the precedents the present Government have set, 
embark on any scheme of Socialist expenditure, can nationalise 
uny part of the means of production or of distribution, can 

















bestow stipends on people of any given age or on the infirm 
or on the unemployed. The precedents set by the Old 
Pensions Act and the Development Bill easily cover alj this, 
And while these schemes are before Parliament (if, indeed 
they do not fall within the large borders of the Development 
Bill, and so need no further legislative sanction), awkward 
questions as to payment and taxes may be deferred and get 
aside, and only the more attractive aspect of such designs— 
their apparent philanthropy and beueficence—contemplated 
and discussed. Finally, when Parliament has approved avy 
such measure and the inevitable day of taxation dawns, what 
more easy than for Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Churchill oy 
their successors to look round on the possessors of wealth, 
and selecting some whose votes the Administration are yot 
afraid to lose, demand of them, “ How did you get it?” 
(after Mr. Churchill’s fashion), and, arraigning them on the 
charge of being wicked (like the brewers and licensed 
victuallers) or idle (like the landowners), declare them guilty 
and mulct them of as much as the Exchequer may require? 
When an African savage King covets the possessions of one 
of the tribe he has him charged with witchcraft. The present 
Government have added witch-finding to the fiscal expedients 
of British finance. 

It may be said that to pursue the path thus entered 
upon requires at each stage the sanction of Parlis. 
ment. Bat how much comfort can rationally be 
derived from this? Under modern conditions the Honre 
of Commons becomes increasingly the subservient instra- 
ment of the dominant party. Its debates are restricted by 
Closure and “ guillotine,” or rendered nugatory by all-night 
sittings; and, what is still worse, independence among its 
Members is rigorously punished and effectually suppressed, 
How many Liberal Members are in their hearts opposed to 
the Land-taxes? We cannot tell: but more assuredly than 
have opposed them by speech and vote. Nor is this servility 
surprising. Mr. Harold Cox, who did his duty according to 
his conscience, has been promptly ostracised. As the other 
dissentients read the news from Preston they must rejoice ot 
their own superior discretion. The place, they may reflect, 
for an M.P.’s conscience is in his pocket. But what reliance 
can there be on an Assembly whose Members are so docile? 
Who but a fool would trust to the deliberative freedom of a 
House that decides under the gag and the lash? 

There remains the House of Lords. According to Mr, 
Asquith, that the House of Lords shouid amend or reject a 
Money Bill is “out of the question.” If he were right, we 
might indeed be afraid. For it would be easy to carry out 
far-reaching Socialist changes by assigning large sums under 
Appropriation Acts to one or other of the public Departments 
or to the Development Commissioners, and then to raise the 
money out of the pockets of any unpopular class by a Budget 
framed on the principle of taxation according to origin. 
National workshops might (for example) be set up and the 
cost defrayed by taxing manufacturers who did not conform 
to the requirements of Trade-Unions. This could be done by 
an Appropriation Bill and a Finance Bill, and, according to 
Mr. Asquith, the House of Lords would have no right to 
interfere. By this showing we are in the absurd position of 
having a Second Chamber which is impotent for that very 
purpose for which most people think a Second Chamber is 
specially desirable,—the restraint of Socialiem. If Mr. 
Asquith were right, the British Constitution would have the 
distinction of being the silliest in the world. 

But of course he is wrong. It is strange that a man of 
his position and attainmepts should have ventured on 4 
statement so unfounded. ‘The House of Lords rejected 4 
Taxing Bill in 1860, and another in 1827. To speak, there- 
fore, of a breach of the traditions of three hundred years, or 
of a revolution in this connexion, is to speak childishly ; 1860 
and 1827 are not three hundred years ago, nor was there a 
revolution in either of those years. Mr. Asquith confuses the 
negative voice with the right to imitiate and amend im 
legislation. The Peers have no Constitutional right to impos? 
or increase taxes or to originate Taxing Bills. But a mere 
negative voice in taxation they certainly have. This veto 1 
is not convenient to exercise often or for slight cause. But 
two or three times a century grave occasions may arise when 
it may wisely be used. And it is the only trustworthy 
Parliamentary guard against Socialism now that the House 
of Commons has been flogged and fettered into obedience 
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to the dominant section of the party majority of the 


a appeal to moderate Liberals is that they should 


anxiously consider the advance of Socialism during the last 
two years, and that they should realise the necessity of 
eustaining the House of Lords whenever that House may think 
the moment has come to make a stand in defence of the 
established social order. There are doubtless questions of 
tactics about which opinions will differ. Some may think the 
Peers should reject the whole Budget; others that they 
reject certain parts of it only; others, again, may 
wish the Budget to be passed, and resistance deferred to 
another opportunity. But these are questions only of tactics: 
They must not be allowed to divide the opponents of Socialism. 
Whatever the Houze of Lords decide to do, all who hate 
Socialism should support them. 

Nor even should the inuch more serious issue of Free-trade 
or Tariff Reform be allowed to divide the forces of modera- 
tion at the present crisis. It seems, indeed, to me lamentable 
and perverse that the Unionist leaders should echo the cry 
of the Radicals that there is no alternative to the present 
Budget save Tariff Reform. Iam confident that an alterna- 
tive could very easily be propounded which should be free 
alike from the one sort of error and from the other. But 
though such an alternative may present no financial difficulty, 
the concurrent action of both the great parties does force the 
yoter at a General Election (save in rare cases) to choose 
detween a Tariff Reformer and a supporter of the Govern- 

I cannot doubt what in the cireum- 
stances the choice Though I am as clearly 
convinced as ever of the unsoundness of Tariff Reform, I am 
sure that its evils are less grave and less irremediable than 
those that would spring from the Government's alternative. 
For the moment even the interests of Free-trade must be sub- 
ordinated to escaping the dangers of Socialism. Even a 
Tariff Reform majority could not do so much harm as an 
indefinite series of Socialist expenditure and witch-finding 
finance. I hope that «ll Unionist Free-traders and moderate 
Liberals will concentrate to support the House of Lords in 
winning the first pitched battle in the campaign against 
Collectivism.—I am, Sir, &c., Hueu Cercin. 
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ment’s Socialist policy. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


POLITICAL PARALLELS. 


* Sprorator.”’] 





[To THe Eprron oF TEE 
Srr,—It is perhaps possible to discern in our present things 
political an interesting parallelism with that era of remark- 
able unrest in the United States which culminated at the polls 
of 1896. It would be in excess of the purpose of what is 
necessarily a short letter to analyse the conditions which in 
tue late “ eighties " had sent a phalanx of discontent to sit in 
Congress. Enough to say that an almost unbroken era of 
administration by ths Republican Party had disgusted the 
masses with aristocracy and plutocracy. The time had 
apparently come, and Lincoln's “plain people,” it was 
believed, were waiting for a “square deal.” The desks in 
the House of Representatives had become thronged with 
“Populists” voting Democrat, or, as the late Charles A. 
Dana wittily entitied them, with “Popocrats and Demo- 
lists”; from the uitermost parts of the continent they came 
determined to smash things generally. Thus the Fifty-second 
and Fifty-third Congresses represented the very nadir of 
American conservatism. The Republican membership elected 
in 1892 to the Fifty-third Congress numbered barely one- 
third of the House. To the predatory rhapsodies of such as 
“Sockless Simpson” of Kansas there was added a far more 
ominous note. Waite, Governor of Colorado, declared that 
his Western proletarians would, if the occasion required, 
march on the Capitol and “ ride in blood to their bridles.” Such 
were the portents ; capital had gone into hiding and the soup 
kitchens were filled in every city. The result was,as we all recall, 
the electoral campaign of 1896. Two men emerged and sounded 
thenotefor the new democracy,—Wit!liam J. Bryan of Nebraska 
and John P. Altgeld, Governor of Illinois. The writer had 
been for some years on terms of intimacy with both these 
men, and accompanied them in the campaign. Everywhere 
we were met by vast emotional crowds. True, the party 
“barrel” was exiguous, and Cleveland, Bayard, Whitney, 
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George Gray, Cockran, and others, the “ wheel horses” of the 
Democratic Party, were in revolt. Still, the alarm of “the 
classes” was prodigious; in July, 1896, even Mark Hanna 
despaired of the Republic. But in November at the polis 
the skies fell, and thirteen years after, looking back upon the 
incidents of that memorable campaign, it is clear that Bryan 
and Altgeld were at no time really formidable, and it is 
equally clear that their speeches, far less highly pitched than 
those at Limehouse and Leicester, had destroyed not mercly 
the orators but the Democratic Party itself. Since 1896 that 
party has been a negligible quantity in American politics, 
and the end is not yet. It was not, I am convinced, the 
so-called “economic heresies ” in the platform, free silver and 
Free-trade, which then eviscerated democracy; it was the 
unfriendly attitude of these two leaders as to the American 
Constitution which the thoughtful stay-at-home voter resented, 
and especially their attacks upon the Supreme Court. The 
feeling in America which Bryan voiced, and which Messrs. 
Lloyd George and Churchill here voice, was crystallised in 
a sentence by Thomas Brackett Reed, the Speaker of tle 
House of Representatives :— 






“ After all, this exaggerated idea of the profits of manufacturer 
[Dukes] is at the bottom of the chairman’s feelings. When 
I walk through the streets of that Democratic importing city, New 
York, and look at the brownstone fronts, my gorge rises. I can 
never understand why the virtue which I know is on the sidewalk 
is not thus rewarded. I am out of harmony with the classes 
inside. But when I feel that way I know, too, what that feelin 
is. It is good, honest, high-minded envy. When some genilemer 
have the same feeling, they think it is political economy.” 


, 
a4 
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There is about to be, no doubt, as in America in 1896, some 
pother and noise, but the position here is probably not anxious. 
And when Mr. Asquith talks of “revolution” waiting on 
probable action by the Lords he disappoints his erstwhile 
admirers and friends, and he invites, too, the very undesirable 
rejoinder that the numerical majority his party poiled in 1906 
was inconsiderable, and the minority owned all the guns.— 
I am, Sir, &c., A Rapicat, 





THE COROLLARIES OF REVOLUTION BY 
FINANCE. 
(To raz Eprror or tar “ Sprcrator,”’] 
Srr,—That the present Budget introduces into party politics 
the novel principle of legislation (and thence revolution) by 
finance has already been urged by more than one critic of the 
ethics of the Session’s Finance Bill. Up to date no speaker, 
whether in the House or on the platform, appears to have 
improved the occasion to the extent of exposing the full reductio 
ad absurdum of the new principle surreptitiously introduced, 
and the various corollaries which can be ascribed to it. When 
the catalogue is studied, Mr. Lloyd George might well feel, 
like Clive, “astonished at his own moderation,” in having 
limited his tentative Bill on these lines to mere vindic- 
tive reiteration of his two erst rejected licensing and land 
revolutionary schemes. To illustrate. He has gratuitously 
lost his chance for this Session of carrying both Welsh 
Disestablishment and abolition of plural voting by two simple 
financial sections,—e.g., tax Church revenues in Wales out of 
existence, to nineteen shillings in the pound if required, and 
the first and essential desideratum is practically attained, and 
removed from Lords’ veto; while the plural voter can be 
extinguished by a tax of £100 or more per annum upon all 
votes on the register in excess of one for each elector. Aguin, 
if Mr. Haldane had coveted conscription, and yet had hard!y 
dared to propound it as an independent measure, he could 
have practically attained it, through the complaisance of his 
Chancellor colleague, by the resource of taxing the non- 
enrolled or absentee yet able-bodied citizen to a tune far 
heavier than any reasonable Petty Sessional fine for non- 
enrolment or neglect of drill. The magician wand of finance 
might even, on the same lines, be utilised to attain the 
Socialist aspiration of “ending or mending” the House of Lords 
An annual five-figure tax analogous to the duty on armorial 
bearings, levied upon a passive and mnzzled Peerage for the 
privilege of right to a coronet (even if never worn), would 
practically annihilate the Upper House drag on the wheel of 
revolution. ‘“ Which is absurd,” the shade of Euclid murmurs. 
None will gainsay him; yet, if the ethics of the Finance bi! 
were in conformity with equity, such reductio ad absurdum of 
their principles would be impossible.—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. B. Woopears, 
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JESUS CHRIST AND WAR. 
(To raz Eprror or tse “ Srecraror.”’} 
Srr,—I trust that the importance of the issue between, or, as 
you would put it, the harmony between, Christian idealism 
and your “ New Way of Life” is so great that you will allow 
the utterance of the other point of view. 

You deduce Christian sanction to war from the absence of 
any such specific text as “ Thou shalt make no war; but shalt 
heap coals of fire on the head of the invader of thy country.” 
Nor is there any immediate attack in the Gospels on military 
employment. We donot hear that the Centurion of great 
faith threw up his commission, nor did Cornelius, and we 
remember that Paul obtained a guard from the chief Captain. 
But we must use some historic imagination and try to realise 
the actual setting of the ministry of our Lord. He sowed a 
seed,—less than a grain of mustard-sced. However potentially 
revolutionary a seed may be, it must have time before it can 
split rocks, wear down walls, and overrun prairies. The testi- 
mony against war came to ripeness in plentiful teachings of all 
the Christian Fathers up to the union of the Church with the 
Empire by Constantine. It has never died, but has, strangely 
enough, appeared anew whenever a Christian body was 
sufficiently separated from the State to enable the conscience 
freely to criticise the State. It is as steady and strong in 
Wyclif as in George Fox; and Waldensians, Albigenses, 
Mennonites, Doukhobors, the modern adherents of the Bab 
in Persia, and others, in revolting from the priesthoods of 
the State, have revolted from its wars too. But to return to 
Christ. Had He lived to old age we know not how many 
applications of His principles He might have worked out. But 
the enemy had to be taken in the order of his urgency; the 
chief priests and Pharisees were the nearest and the most 
dangerous, and He lost His life at their hands at the very 
outset of His career in the first application He made of the 
Gospel. He was cut off with the knowledge of how incom- 
plete was His message. He had many other things to tell, 
but He died trusting in the inward teacher He left 
behind. Few things were less pressing than an abstract 
coctrine of war. The land was enjoying the Roman 
Peace. The Mediterranean world, at rest, was policed by 
a scanty garrison. The will of Augustus ordered that 
his successors should not extend the frontiers of the Empire. 
The distant campaigns of Varus or Germanicus on the Rhine 
would hardly have echoes in Palestine. The soldiers kept 


order. John the Baptist’s advice to them was to be honest 
policemen, “ Don’t exact more than your due: don’t black- 
mail,” 


Now our Lord’s teaching was never comprehensive asa code 
is, never systematic. But it was never in the air; it was 
always elicited in response to actual need. And the human 
epirit had to learn much and travel far before there was any 
need to enter upon a general attack upon society either in 
regard to war or to the other great evil of slavery, which was 
also vigorously defended in its barbarous day by the plea of 
the silence of Christ. Moral teaching without immediate 
application is a form of cloud-castle-building. What would 
have befallen teaching, had He given it, on Trusts and 
company promotion, on drunkenness and licensing, on 
gambling about horses, on housing conditions and infant 
mortality, on smoke pollution and sanitation, and on the right 
use of magazines, halfpenny papers, music-halls, motor-cars, 
or the week-end habit? We have to deal with these and with 
war in the light of that summary of Christ’s teaching which 
we call the Sermon on the Mount. I marvel that you should 
fn no exception made to His fulfilment of the law in respect 
to its revengeful teaching. “Ye have heard that it hath 
been said by them of old time...... but I say unto you 
Kae ” is the introduction to all the extreme sayings: 
* Resist not evil.” “Turn the other cheek.” “ Let him have 
thy cloak also.” I must submit, with deference to your Old 
Testament knowledge, that there is no actual war contem- 
plated or regulated in the Law. 

One passage which you quote, the Gethsemane one, demands 
thought. Jesus was face to face with torture and death; and 


apyarently with the failure of His mission. One of His 
intimate friends was leading the troop who were on the point 
of arresting Him. His chosen three, the very nearest, could 
not even keep awake in the tragic moment of crisis. They 
seemed to realise nothing. The little circle of His influence 
seemed cracked to its centre. For a moment He lost hope, 





~ ae 
and said strange words which Luke alone has handed down, 
“When I sent you without purse and scrip and gh 
lacked ye anything?” And they said: “Nothing.” Ang 
He said unto them: “But now he that hath a purse, let 
him take it, and likewise a wallet, and he that hath none, 
let him sell his cloak and buy a sword, for that which con. 
cerneth me hath an end.” And they said: “Lord, behold, 
here are two swords,” and He said unto them: “It jg 
enough.” He could say no more; they could not under. 
stand. 

Here we have plainly the temporary loss of His lifelong 
idealism. No more was His to be the mission of lambs in the 
midst of wolves; no more was it safe to rely on such provision 
as God had made for Elijah. ‘You had better take money 
and be worldly wise, for I am done. “The things con. 
cerning me have an end.” In such a general débicle of 
faith occurs the order to buy a sword. A moment after He 
was Himself again. When the sword was used on the man’s 
ear, there came peremptorily the order to put it into its 
sheath, for violence only bred violence. “They that take 
the sword shall perish by the sword.” The chief guilance 
really given us by Christ was in action, not in word. He 
refused to lead a war of liberation, exactly the kind of just 
war you often dwell on, though it never occurs in modern 
English experience. He regarded that as bowing down and 
serving the Devil, in return for the promise of conquered 
kingdoms. Instead of the traditional Messiah liberator, He 
came as the Son of Man. The significance of this broad title 
brushes away every plea that a defiant, yet fearful, nationalism 
has anything in common with the Gospel. 

May I, in all brevity, add that I agree with you that there 
are many things worse than Death our friend, that it is well 
and glorious to die for one’s country, but that many are 
actually doing it now in time of peace, and that Quakers are 
not, like Tolstoy, hostile to all use of force ?—I am, Sir, &e., 

Dalion Hall, Manchester. Joun W. Granam, 

[We are delighted to hear that the Quakers of to-day are 
not hostile to all use of force. That being so, the on!y point 
between us is the question of the righteousness of the use of 
force in the particular case. The proposition becomes, not 
that it is un-Christian to use force, but that it is m- 
Christian to use force ill or for a bad cause. To this we 
heartily agree, with the necessary consequence that to defend 
one’s country from external attack cannot be un-Christian— 
Ep. Spectator. ]} 





QUAKERS AND WAR. 
[To rue Epirron or rus “Srecraror.”] 
Srr,—Is there not something rather inconsistent in the whole 
Quaker attitude towards war? If the Gospels are to be 
interpreted literally without any reference to their general 
spirit, it may fairly be claimed that the denunciations 
against wealth are even more emphatic than those against 
force. The command, “sell whatsoever thou hast, and give 
to the poor,” is no less peremptory than the command, “ who- 
soever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the 
other also.” Yet the Quakers, while repudiating war on the 
strength of the one injunction, have nevertheless accepted 
wealth in spite of the other. <A very high average of worldly 
prosperity has always marked the Society of Friends, if at the 
same time by no section of the community is wealth adminis- 
tered with more high-mindedness, self-sacrifice, and public 
spirit. Surely the successful stewardship of the Quakers in the 
matter of wealth is the best reply to their own criticisms 
against war. In the same way as wealth rightly administered 
proves a blessing, not a curse—a fact which the Quakers have 
demonstrated time over and again—so force when placed 
behind the right principles and directed to their attainment 
may prove in the highest degree moral rather than immoral, 
In this imperfect world the Quaker attitude towards war 1s 
only rendered possible thanks to the military fitness of their 
neighbours,—a fact which history has demonstrated. The 
attitude of Pennsylvania, for instance, during the fight with 
France for North America has inevitably exposed the Quaker 
Colony to much historical criticism. Occupying geographically 
a position of unique safety on the Eastern seaboard, protected 
by a band of hardy Presbyterian settlers on the Western 
frontier, Philadelphia and its neighbourhood, safe from any 
incursions of the French and their Indian allies, was 
in a position to deprecate the horrors of war and look 
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tranquilly while the sister-Colonies bore the brunt 
assacre and invasion. A change of circumstances, 
iam led to a curious change of point of view in 
this respect. During the conspiracy of Pontiac—the 
Indian rising which followed the close of the Seven 
Years’ War—North America witnessed, | I fear with keen 
reliah, the astonishing spectacle of Philadelphia flying to 
arms under & personal menace which proved too strong for 
its principles. A body of irritated Borderers known as the 
Paxton Boys, exasperated by the refusal of the Legislature 
to protect the frontier, proceeded to march on Philadelphia, 
with somewhat disastrous results to Quaker consistency 
Confronted with a band of armed ruffians, no more was heard of 
the sacred duty of non-interference. Meeting-houses bristled 
with bayonets, and from one end of the American seaboard to 
the other ran a laugh at the incongruous spectacle of the 
Quaker grasping a musket, which, as Parkman remarks 
dryly, threatened more peril to himself than to his enemy. 
I recall this incident in no unfriendly spirit, but merely 
to demonstrate that humiliating inconsistency which proves 
the Nemesis of an untenable position. Christianity places 
before mankind not a code of detached ethical maxims, but 
the ideal of a supreme spiritual relationship, from the 
acceptance of which the higher life of nations and individuals 
must flow. Wealth and force when rightly directed should 
prove the defenders, not the destroyers, of those practical 
principles of righteous government and public welfare which 
flow perennially from the ideal of the Christian life express- 
ing itself in the service of the Christian State.——I am, 
Sir, &c., M. 


[To tax Eprror or THe “SPEctaTor,”"] 
Sre,—As a member of the Society of Friends, I have read 
with deep interest both Mr. Grubb’s article, “A Pagan Way 
of Life,” in the British Friend, and the reply thereto in your 
article on “ Our Soldiers” in your issue of September 25th. 
May I point out that in your justification of war you have 
not dealt with the root difficulty,—viz. the nature of war 
itself? War is necessarily a combination of violence, cruelty, 
treachery, fraud, theft, and innumerable crimes. Is it possible 
that these things can have a place in the Kingdom of God? 
Could Christ have sanctioned them? If He did not explicitly 
condemn war, did He not do so implicitly when He gave us 
the Sermon on the Mount, and taught us to love enemies, to 
bless and not to curse, to do good and not to render evil for 
evil? War's nobler elements of self-sacrifice and patriotism 
cannot atone for the disregard of His Commandments and the 
rejection of ordinary morality. Must not the love of country, 
like the love of home and family, be subordinate to the love 
of God and goodness? Then another question arises. Have 
the armies of the world, as of our own nation, been used to 
prevent evil and transgression? Have they not often been 
used for conquest for greed, and for the deciding of trivial 
disputes? What security have we against their being used 
for wrongdoing in the future as in the past? One word more. 
To say that an individual or a community maintains an 
un-Christian attitude towards any question is surely not to 
deny that they are Christians. Christians have supported 
many un-Christlike customs in their day. Religious persecu- 
tions and slavery have had their Christian upholders, and in 
many things we all offend.—I am, Sir, &c., 
43 Newsham Drive, Liverpool. ELLEN ROBINSON. 





THE DECAY OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
[To tax Eprron or tas “Srectator.”’] 
Sr,—In a letter which appeared in your columns last week 
the writer speaks of “Roman features of the Prayer-book, 
left there in the interests of peace at the Reformation.” I 
remember a former Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
once remarking to me, in illustration of this, that the com- 
pilers of the Book of Common Prayer seem to have purposely 
left a sort of inclined plane by which some might the more 
easily climb down to the Reformed faith, but that the 
Ritualistic party have taken advantage of it to climb back 
towards Rome.—I am, Sir, &c., 
G. J. Cowtry-Brown. 

9 Grosvenor Street, Edinburgh. 


[To rue Epiror ov rag “ Srecrator,”"} 
Sm,—Not a few of your readers will, I think, take exception 
to Mr. E. D. Stone's way of expressing himself when he writes 





about “the distinctively Roman features of the Prayer-book 
left there in the interests of peace at the Reformation” 
(Spectator, September 25th). In the same spirit the Prayer- 
book is frequently denoted a “compromise,”—a totally mis- 
leading term. If three travellers are making their way 
towards London, and on coming to a point where there are 
three roads one traveller is for taking the road to the right, 
another thinks it best to turn to the left, while the third insists 
on going straight on, feeling sure that the middle road is the 
right way to London, he is not acting in the interests of peace, 
but of truth and accuracy. If by taking this right road instead 
of either of the two wrong ones which lie one on one side and 
one on the other, he were adopting a “ compromise,” so did the 
Reformers when they compiled the Prayer-book—not other- 
wise. Whether that book contains isolated words and phrases 
with a Roman flavour, whetber, again, some vital truths might 
have been expressed in less ambiguous or in any other better- 
chosen words, is of quite subordinate importance, the main 
consideration being of another kind. Just as the classification 
of the English language is determined not in the least by the 
classical source from which is derived a large majority of the 
words we use, but by the Teutonic nature of its grammar, so 
the Prayer-book, while possibly containing a large number of 
suspicious expressions, yet remains Protestant to the stitches. 
To Protestants as such, be it remembered, the doctrine is not 
obnoxious either of the Sacraments or of Holy Orders. There 
are, as they would not only admit but also insist, certain 
visible material objects which have been ordained for the 
purpose of conveying spiritual grace; and it is no more 
reasonable to expect the language of the Prayer-book to 
keep perpetually in mind the intrinsic and obvious difference 
between sacrament and grace, than it would be to require that 
in no circumstances should a confusion be verbally made 
between Coronation and the title to the Throne, or between 
wearing a military uniform and the possession of a martial 
spirit inside it. They would insist, again, on the necessity of 
an order of men invested with authority to declare and 
pronounce to penitents the absolution and remission of sins ; 
although at the same time they would neither attempt the 
impossible task of proving that this authority had been trans- 
mitted by an unbroken succession of visible actions from the 
Holy Apostles, nor refuse to admit the evident fact that Eldads 
and Medads are still to be found in the congregation, men 
who have received the gift of prophecy and ministration by 
other means than ordination. If these features of the Prayer- 
book be “distinctively Roman,” then Wilfrid, by bringing 
the Saxon Church in closer communion with Rome, conferred 
a far greater blessing upon posterity than has ever been 
acknowledged; for without such features the Prayer-book 
would not have the slightest claim to embody the fundamental 
teaching of Holy Scripture, as the compilers of the book 
intended first and foremost it should do, whether they had 
any proclivities towards Rome or not. 

Is there, on the other hand, any feature of the Prayer-book, 
either omission or alteration, which is opposed to Romanism ? 
Much, no doubt, which is familiar to all, and need not be 
tabulated. Moreover, one word is quite sufficient for the 
purpose, the word “table” as a substitute for “altar.” 
Those, indeed, who were responsible for this alteration must 
be absolutely acquitted of all intention of making any com- 
promise with Rome, seeing that the word “altar,” with the 
doctrine it involves, is dear to the heart even of those who 
have taken only the first step towards Rome,—viz., the 
Ritualists of our own Established Church. 


As to the cause of the decay of the Church of England, 
other denominations may even recently have been to some 
extent replenished by schismatics scared from the Established 
Church by a vision of the old man grinning and biting his 
nails at the mouth of the cave. But decay is not confined tc 
one Church, the cause of it being that which affects all,—virz., 
the greatly increased speed at which the wheel of life is 
turning; for the machinery which has been ingeniously 
invented and constructed in order to save man from hard 
labour has, as a matter of fact, increased it manifold. To a 
very large number the week is increasingly full of toil, and 
relaxation of mind and body is sought at the week's end in 
the country and at the seaside. Pleasure for some necessarily 
involves work for others; Sunday ceases to be a day of rest 
and becomes one of toil and gain. Excursions are organised 
which set to work an army of railway and other employees, 
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some whether they like it or not, others only too thankful for 
the additional chance of making money. Besides this, there 
is the private excursion on bicycle or on motor, each liable to 
puncture on the road, and if not actually employing labour, 
yet setting a pernicious example to the simple villager, which 
is speedily divesting him of his wholesome Sabbatarianism, 
and reducing the attendance at church and chapel. 

The cause, then, is deep-seated and complicated, and the 
remedy must necessarily be of the same kind. No doubt the 
t:ue beginning is, as Mr. Stone tells us, for the clergy to 
aldress themselves to their first duty, “to stir the conscience 
of every individual man”; but who would for one moment 
acsert that Ritualists are not doing this as well as Evan- 
gelicals, and with no less success? The Oxford Movement 
may have had some disastrous effect, but to ascribe to it all 
the evils of irreligion which are unhappily increasing amongst 
us is the very wildest exaggeration which an Evangelical pen 
ever perpetrated.—I am, Sir, &c., W. F. Petron. 

Ulienkall Vicarage, Henlcy-in-Arden. 

[We cannot continue this correspondence.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





SPECIAL MOTOR ROADS. 
{To raz Environ ov tae “ Specraror,””] 
Srr,—So far as one gathers from the speeches of Mr. Lloyd 
George and his friends, the benefit to be derived from these 
roads by motorists is that there is to be no limit put upon 
their speed; the benefit to the general public, their pigs, 
poultry, &e., that they may go on their ordinary ways in peace 
and safety. But where is untraversed space to be found for 
these roads? It ia well known that level crossings on rail- 
ways produce a considerable number of accidents every year. 
But as a rule railway trains run at certain intervals, only one 
at a time, and a large proportion of the level crossings are 
guarded and worked by signalmen. Also railway trains run 
for a considerable part of the way in tunnels or through 
cuttings, where the reads cross them on bridges, or where 
the railway line is above the ground level roads pass under 
viaducts. As motors climb mountains, it is to be supposed 
that they will travel continually on the surface of the earth, 
at what speed they please, in large numbers also. What 
security can there be, then, for those whose misfortune carries 
them across one of these Lloyd George death-traps ?—I am, 
Sir, &e., Geo. J. Murray. 
Wootton Court, Canterbury. 





BURNS AND THE HOUSING BILL. 


[To tur Epiror or tne “Srectator.’’} 


MR. 


Srr,—I cordially agree with the observations upon this Bill 
made in your article of September 25th, and I think I can 
usefully enforce your argument by the following quotation 
from the Report of the Licensing Committee of my county 
for the year 1906 as to compensations under the Act of 
904 :— 

“The case of the [name of public-house] which had been re- 
ferred to the High Court at the time of the last Report has now 
been agreed by consent at the sum of £318, the costs of the Com- 
missioner d Rev« i 3. 6d. The compensation 
originally y the owners i his case was £558 15s. 6d. 
The Lice x Committee offered £355. The Commissioners of 
Inland Revenue fixed the compensation at £120. Upon appeal to 


























the High Court, the solicitor to the Commissi rs of Inland 
itl original ofer of & made by the 

| eed to, and the owners have expressed 

s to accept this sum. ‘The Licensing Committee, 


ring the case, decided that £318 would be a fair sum, 
mmissioners of Inland Revenue and the owners have 


the 
now agreed the appeal at that sun.” 

It will be seen from this that if there had been no appeal 
from the Government Department the owners would have 
been cut down to one-third of the value of their property.— 


I am, Sir, &e., A SQUIREEN, 





NATURAL GIFTS AND THE INCREMENT-TAX. 


[To Tue Eprroz oy tugs “Srecraror.”) 





ig, a good 


S1e,—Physical stréreth, brains, eyesight, he { 
aids to making one’s living; these are 


- 
digestion, &c., are all 
gifts wich we possess through no exertion of our own. Why 
does not Mr. Lloyd George get them valued and tax the 
A has greater strength than B, C has 


unearned increment ? 


more brains than D, E has better eyesight than F, G has 
better hearing than H, I has better digestion than J, &c., &e., 


&e. 


Why not charge A, C, E, G, and I a super-tax? These 





possessions might be as easily valued by Mr. 


ee 
Lloyd Georgg 
as “ungotten ” minerals.—I am, Sir, &c., F. 8.1, 


ENGLISH V. COLONIAL LIFE FOR GIRLg 
[To rus Eprror or tae “ Srecraron.”’] 
Srr,—My experience of English ladies, being derived from 
different and, I think, wider point of view than some of your 
correspondents, coincides entirely with the “ Co'onial’s” 
experience as opposed to the English. I was for some year 
working on a semi-charitable registry for placing out you 
girls in service. They were respectable, healthy girls who had 
bad some tiaining, and only wanted overlooking to become 
good servants. Now my experience was that it was the rarest 
thing to find a mistress (they were largely young married 
women) who had the smallest knowledge of the details of 
housework, cooking, cleaning, or even how the work should 
be arranged. Their ery was: “I leave all that to theservants, 
I pay wages, and expect the girls to know their work, | 
can’t be expected to sit at home all day and look after the 
servants.” And then the good old times are harped upon, 
which will most certainly come back only when the mistresses 
know the work of a house better than their servants do, 
Colonial life is spoken of as a remedy for the listless lives of 
many Englishwomen. I have had some experience of girls 
going out as Jady-helps to Canada, and I must say it is not 
an encouraging one. It is not the hardness of the work, nor 
the climate, nor the people they are thrown with that make 
for failure, but the entire want of “character” in the gir's 
themselves. Their home education has unfitted them for 
serious methodical work of any kind; the solitude of farm life 
upsets their balance. Having nothing in the way of mental 
training, they become hysterical, nervous, and finally break 
down altogether. I also venture to think that a wider experi. 
ence of settlers’ wives, especially in Colonies where there is 
no native labour, would greatly modify the views of “One 
who Sees Both Sides” on the adaptability of Englishwomen, 
I know of more than one case where the wife has left her 
husband and returned to her friends broken down mentally or 
morally under the strain of an unaccustomed life. The con- 
clusion I have come to is that few girls who have lived the 
usual English middle-class life of tennis, croquet, and endless 
small sociabilities, of little visits, Mudie and all he stands for, 
are in the least fitted for a life of loneliness, independence, 
and hard reenlar work. But, of course, there are active, 
strong, energetic girls for whom there is no life like the 
Colonial. Still, I would urge, and urge again, on any girl who 
thinks of cither emigrating or marrying a settler: Be very, 
very sure of yourself. Therisk is enormous, except for certain 
comparatively rare characters.—I an, Sir, &c., 
REGISTRAR, 








SAILS FOR STEAMSHIPS. 


To tHe Epiron or tas “ Srecraron.”] 

S1r,—I wish it were possible to compel large steamers to 
carry sails, but practical experience does not justify this. 
Sails are desirable either from a sentimental point of view or 
for the excellent training they afford. The German liners 
have large sailing-ships to train their future officers. An 
article appeared in Lloyd’s Shipping Gazette last week on the 
point whether sails would be useful in case of brealdowns, 
and the writer emphatic Ily concludes they would not, and 
instances the ease of the ‘ Waikato,’ which broke down between 
Australia and the Cape. This vessel carried square-sails 
which were quite useless. In fact, sails are only used by the 
smallest class of coasters to increase their speed and by other 
veesels to steady them ina seaway. I hardly think any seaman 
would expect sails to move a vessel of over one thousand 
tons. It is a coincidence that one form of marine propulsion 
—viz., motors—seems likely to increase the use of sails, a8 
Scotch fishermen are installing motors in their sailing-boats 
for use in calms, while relying on the sails when possible. 
Motors save space, and can be worked by the crew without 
expert help.—I am, Sir, &c., F. GILLiLanD, 

Brook Hail, Londonderry. 





HOLINESS. 
[To Tux Enrron or tes “Srrcrator.”} " 
Srr,—May I point out that the sense-development of “ holy 
is not clear, and that the etymologica! connexion of the word 
with “whole” is not sufficient to warrant the assertion that 
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—_—————— 
it is synonymous with “perfect” (see Spectator, Septem- 


ber 25th)? It is quite certain that the conception of whole- 
ness or perfection is not the idea at the bottom of the original 
Hebrew word. In English the earliest sense of the word 
“holy” was not “ whole, perfect,” but “ consecrated, dedicated, 
sacred, set apart for religious use,” and the Hebrew word 
which we translate “ holy,” when applied to the deity, means 
«separate, apart, separate from human infirmity,” the original 
jdea of the root being separation, withdrawal. To translate 
the Trisagion by “ Perfect, Perfect, Perfect,” would be a very 
serious misrepresentation of the attitude of the Semites 
towards the deity.—I am, Sir, &., A. L. Mayuew. 
21 Norham Road, Oxford. 





A PUZZLE. 
[To rae Eprror or THe “ Srectaror.”’] 
Srr,—With your permission I will make brief comments on 
the different solutions that have been tendered of the moon- 
puzzle. Mr. Lewis O. Mathews seems to make use of two 
observers: one on the other side of the earth to sec the eclipse, 
and the other here to see the previous and following new 
moons (for which he gives Greenwich time). Still, I do not 
say that by his contrivance of making a midnight eclipse 
serve for two days it would be impossible to see the moon for 
even fifty-eight days. But the problem wants working out 
with reference to latitude and the times of sunrise and sunset. 
Mr. A. C. Hayward is certainly mistaken in thinking that he 
ever saw the rising crescent one morning and the setting 
crescent the next evening. It is difficult enough to see the 
two with an intermediate day thrown in. His alternative of 
using an eclipse is correct, and half solves the puzzle. But 
the selection of a suitable time for the eclipse with reference 
to sunrise and sunset is not made. Mr. A. D. Hill virtually 
solves the problem, but there seems to be an error in his 
figures. The eclipse of June 28th, 1908, occurred, not in the 
morning, but in the evening. “J. B. N.’s” solution is some- 
what similar, but again the figures are not, I think, quite correct, 
for on the day after the eclipse, when the moon is thirty-two 
hours distant from the sun, the latter would still be above the 
horizon, and so the moon would not be visible. And generally 
I would say of all these solutions that—theoretically correct 
though they are—they would seldom, if ever, in this latitude 
give the required appearances. I say so because out of the 
countless occasions on which I bave watched for the last 
appearance of the old moon, or the first of the new, I have 
only twice seen the moon within thirty hours’ distance of the 
sun, and this in a much more favourable latitude, where the 
sun descends at a much larger angle and there is hardly any 
twilight to interfere with the appearance of the moon. My 
actual observation is given below.—I am, Sir, &c., 
G. C. WHITWoRTH. 





There was new moon at 2.50 a.m. on March 10th, 1902,—+.¢., at 
7.40 a.m. Bombay time. (I was at Satara, in the Bombay Presi- 
dency.) On March 11th, at 6.15 p.m., I saw the moon, then over 
thirty-five hours old. From this date there was, of course, no 
dificulty in seeing it daily till April 6th, when we approached the 
next new moon. This was on April 8th at 1.50 p.m. (Bombay 
6. #1 p.m.) Now on April 7th, before sunrise, Isaw the old moon, 
then some thirty-six hours short of the conjunction. On the 8th 
there was an eclipse of the sun, and, of course, the moon’s disc 
was visible on the face of the sun. On April 9th I saw the new 
moon at 7.5 p.m. This was the smallest moon I ever saw, and it 
was visible for only a few minutes. I discovered it first with a 
field-glass, and having found it, could then perceive it with the 
naked eye. It was only twenty-four hours and twenty-four 
minutes old. (My previous best had been of about twenty-seven 
hours in July, 1893—at Poona.) From April 9th to May 6th there 
was again no difficulty in seeing the moon daily, either in the 
evening orin the morning, the next conjunction being, by Bombay 
time, at 3.35 a.m.on May 8th. I thus saw the moon daily from 
March 11th to May 6th, or fifty-seven successive days in all. 


(We cannot publish any more letters on this subject.—Ep. 
Spectator. } 





A CHILD'S MEMORY. 

[To tux Epiror or tae “ Srrcrator.”’] 
Sir,—Writing on September 13th from a somewhat distant 
part of the Empire, I have before me a copy of the Spectator 
dated August 21st last, which contains several letters under 
the beading “Do Animals Reason?” It occurs to me, Sir 
—although the connexion may not be very close—that if the 
thought processes of animals are interesting to your readers, 


~~ - 


an incident showing something of the mystery of a child's 
memory may be told without altogether wasting space. 

I am the Parliamentary librarian for one of the new 
Provinces of the great Canadian West. In December last an 
official letter was sent me from one of the Departments which 
I never received. Pending the completion of the Parliament 
buildings and offices now in course of erection (at a cost 
of nearly two millions of dollars), the Government offices 
are scattered, but the Library and the Provincial Laboratory 
are in the same building. The doctor has a very bright 
little son of six, who sometimes plays about in the building 
and who is a friend of mine. Occasionally, if the Library 
is closed, letters will be left temporarily outside in the 
corridor. There is a book-stand in the corridor by the Library 
door. It has a space of an inch or more between it and the 
wall, This morning (September 13th) I found my bright 
little friend poking a stick behind the bookstand along the 
floor. He said he was trying to get a letter belonging to me 
which he had put there. Asked how long ago, he thought a 
second or two, and replied: “About a week.” I removed a 
strip of board which covered in the foot of the bookstand, and 
on the floor was the missing letter of December 22nd, 
another letter bearing the Hartford, Connecticut, post-mark 
of December 19th, and a newspaper in its wrapper. Nearly 
nine months had elapsed since the little chap had hidden them. 
Two or three points strike me as somewhat interesting for 
the student of child-life. The question why he should hide 
them at all, I suppose, admits of no answer but “ Because he 
did.” But it is singular that nine months should appear to 
him to be only “about a week.’’ And, again, by what process 
of thought, or of revived memory, was he induced to try to 
recover in September such (to him) particularly uninteresting 
things as letters which he had hidden away in the previous 
December P—I am, Sir, &c., JOHN HAawkEEs. 

Regina, Saskatchewan, Canada. 





A CORRECTION, 
[To trax Eprror or tae “ Srecrator.”’] 
Sir,—My letter which you printed last week has a fatal blunder,— 
not mine. For “permit” read “not permit.” (The “mirth 
without images” is scarcely a “felt want”!) Would you be so 
charitable as to insert this correction ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
Clifton College, Clifton, Bristol. Sipngy T. Irwin. 








SLAVE-GROWN COCOA. 


We have received the following contributions in answer to the 
appeal of the Anti-Slavery and Aborigines’ Protection Society, on 
behalf of the deputation to the United States :— 


Lady Hooker .., . £1 1 0| Home-Ruler ... ove w @1 10 

John 8. Gibb .., 1 O O| W. Arthur Lupton .., ow. O10 6 

Miss F. Buckley 010 0O| Mrs. Olive C. Burton a 88986 
ooo coe - 010 @ 








NOTICE.—When Articles or “Correspondence” are signed with 
the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, as in the case of “ Letters to 
the Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of 
view is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication, 








POETRY. 
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THE MOUND IN THE MEAD.* 
Tx1s is the mound that holds the slain 
Who fell at the ford, by the sword of the Dane ; 
Who fell as they came from but and hall, 
Fair-haired Saxons lusty and tall, 
Earl and churl, and thane and thrall, 
Here before birth they were doomed to fall. 
And here on his bracelet swore the Dane 
That none should be left uncleft in twain. 
This is the mound that holds the slain, 
The fair-haired Saxons lusty and tall. 


For the Northman spared not great or small, 
Him of the hut, or him of the hall, 
Earl or churl, or thane or thrall; 
And this is the barrow that hides them all, 
This is the mound that holds the slain. 
WILLIAM WATSON. 








* Copyright U.S.A. John Lane, 
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BOOKS. 


FRANCIS ATTERBURY.* 

Mr. W. H. Hutton, the general editor of the series of 
“Makers of National History,” has been wise in selecting 
subjects who have not already done duty as “English 
Statesmen” or “Heroes of the Nations.” His “Makers” as 
a rule do not “attain unto the rank of the first three,” and 
the writers of their Lives are, therefore, not compelled to 
repeat in a few pages what has been said by themselves or by 
others in many volumes. Dr. Radford’s Cardinal Beaufort 
and Mr. Kennedy’s Archbishop Parker were much-needed 
contributions to English biography, and there is certainly 
not less room for a Life of Bishop Atterbury. Canon 
Beeching is one of the few men who could have rendered 
interesting and profitable a story of forgotten controversies. 
The incident in Atterbury’s life which makes his name 
familiar to readers of history is the Jacobite “plot” which 
led to his exile, and its discussion occupies considerably less 
than a third of this volume. The rest (with the exception of 
one notable chapter) is controversy; jealousy, malice, and 
evil-speaking, of which Canon Beeching writes with wise 
charity and gentle wit. 

It is a pleasant reflection that modern times have gained 
some control over the emotions which accompany controversy. 
Before the days of the newspaper or the pamphlet, it was 
possible to level any accusation at an adversary without fear 
of contradiction, and the printing press, by restricting the 
start of a lie, had by Atterbury’s time provided an elementary 
guarantee of veracity. But any admission of sympathy with 
the position of an antagonist was still regarded as a base 
desertion of one’s own side, and the habit of mud-throwing 
had not yet been discredited. It may be that there is an 
element of hypocrisy in our elaborate efforts to discover some- 
thing just and right in an opponent’s contention, and the 
attempt is capable of being used as a method of increasing 
the bitterness of an attack by a cover of candour and 
amiability. But these are only the defects of a new way of 
controversy which has brought on the whole an overwhelming 
advantage. We are accustomed to-day to public disputes 
even among Church dignitaries; but a modern Bishop does 
not describe a Canon as “ dishonest, leering, splenetick, and 
sawey,” or call him “an ambitious wretch who makes insolent 
attempts against our antient and apostolical church govern- 
ment.” These expressions are taken from a pamphlet 
published against Atterbury; but he himself, at all events in 
his earlier years, was apt to pay similar compliments. 

Atterbury was educated at Westminster and Christ Church; 
he was a young don in the years when James II. was driving 
undergraduates away from Oxford by the terror of Popery, 
and he took up arms in defence of the Church of England 
and of the Protestant position. Macaulay, who decided that 
Atterbury was no more than a pugnacious rhetorician, found 
in his tract upon Luther a “contrast between the feebleness 
of those parts which are argumentative and defensive and the 
vigour of those parts which are rhetorical and aggressive,” 
and his description has infiuenced subsequent estimates of 
Atterbury’s writings. Canon Beeching thinks that the great 
Whig historian entirely misconceived Atterbury’s character, 
and his denial of the existence of such a contrast goes to the 
root of any discussion of his general merits as a contro- 
versialist. “The reply,” he says of Atterbury’s answer to 
Obadiah Walker, “follows the attack pitilessly, section by 
section, the rhetoric and the logic are indistinguishable, and 
few of the paragraphs, defensive in the main, are without 
some clean thrust at the enemy.” The impression left by 
Canon Beeching’s book bears out this commentary; Atter- 
bury was always pitiless in controversy, always incisive, 
rhetorical in thought as well as in language, and his rapier- 
like thrusts would have done credit to Swift himself. 

James IT. fled, and the “ Ave Maria” which Oxford urchins 
rhymed to “Old Obadiah” was no longer said in University 
College. Atterbury now, as the tutor of young Boyle, 
rushed into the battle of the Ancients and the Moderns, 
and attacked Bentley in a manner for which, says his 
biographer, “his friends can feel little but regret, not 
because he was overmatched by Bentley on points of 





* Francis Atterbury. By H. C. Beeching. ‘‘ Makers of National History ” 
Series, London: Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons, [3s, 6d, net.] 
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scholarship, but that he should have spent so much time 


and strength in personal abuse.” It is always easy to 

minute scholarship as making “all this Ado only to fing a 
false Accent and an Escape in perusing a Manuscript,” and 
it is more pleasant to find Atterbury, twenty years later 
thanking Bentley for his Horace :— : 

“T am indebted to you, Sir, for the great pleasure and instrue. 
tion I have received from that excellent performance ; though at 
the same time, I cannot but own to you the uneasiness I felt when 
I found how many things in Horace there were which after thirty 
years’ acquaintance with him, I did not understand.” 

From the battle of the Books Atterbury advanced to the 
great controversy about the revival of Convocation, taking on 
the way alittle quarrel with Sir Robert Howard, the author 
of a History of Religion which attacked the High Church 
Party. Convocation had entered into a state of suspended 
animation after the clergy had given up the right of taxing 
themselves in 1664, and Atterbury considered its reviya} 
essential for dealing with “an universal Conspiracy among a 
sort of Men, under the style of Deists, Socinians, Latj. 
tudinarians, Diviners of Mysteries, and pretending Explainers 
of them, to undermine and overthrow the Catholic faith.” 
The pages in which Canon Beeching relates this con. 
troversy are well worth reading at the present time; but 
space forbids our entering into the complicated historical 
questions which Atterbury discussed with Wake, or into the not 
less intricate questions of practical politics on which he fought 
King William’s “Latitudinarian” Bishops, and especially 
“ Gibbie” Burnet, whose opinions Atterbury incited the Lower 
House of Convocation to confuse with those of Toland. “This 
want of discrimination between the views of Toland and 
Burnet,” says Canon Beeching, “ would not be creditable to 
the intellect of the Lower House, if we could assign it to con- 
scientious scruples; but no blow aimed at his Lordship of 
Sarum was ever deemed unfair.” The controversy lasted 
till nearly the end of Queen Anne’s reign, and “the Church 
of England owed to Atterbury especially, it might almost be 
said to him exclusively, the revival of its synodical assembly.” 
That Walpole a few years later was strong enough to 
prevent Tory Churchmen from meeting was no fault of 
Atterbury’s. 

In 1704 Atterbury had been made a Canon of Exeter, and 
the harmony which subsisted between him and his antagonist, 
Wake, then Dean of Exeter, is creditable to both; but his 
appointment to the deanery of Carlisle brought him into 
violent conflict with Bishop Nicolson, an old enemy, who had 
to be compelled to institute him. In 1710 Atterbury wrote 
the defence which Sacheverell read before the Lords when the 
Whigs were sufficiently unwise to give that worthless clergy- 
man the advertisement of an impeachment for a crime which 
Canon Beeching happily describes as having “the bad taste 
to preach on the 5th of November a doctrine which the House 
of Commons was accustomed to listen to only on the 30th of 
January.” Atterbury never resided at Carlisle, which was too 
far from London for the defender of Convocation, and in 
1711 he was made Dean of Christ Church, in which capacity 
he had some disputes interesting in academic history, and a 
bitter personal quarrel with Dr. Stratford, a Canon who (like 
Bishop Nicolson) kept a diary as asafety-valve for his injured 
feelings. He was an Oxford “ Head ” for only twenty months, 
for in 1713 he was appointed to the bishopric of Rochester 
in conjunction with the deanery of Westminster. Canon 
Beeching has made good use of the Westminster records in 
writing of this period of Atterbury’s life ; it was not free from 
controversy, but, compared with the rest of his career, it was 
peaceful, and the Chapter was not unfriendly. He was a 
good diocesan, and, on the whole, conciliatory, though he 
suspended the curate of Gravesend for allowing some Dutch 
troops (who came to the help of George I. in 1715) to hold a 
Presbyterian service in his church. 

At this point Canon Beeching interrupts the narrative of 
Atterbury’s career by a delightful and unexpected excursion 
into the literary world. In 1690 Atterbury wrote a critical 
preface to Waller’s posthumous poems, and showed an 
appreciation of blank verse which he afterwards expressed in 
an inscription in Westminster Abbey on the monument of 
John Philips. Sprat, his predecessor as Dean and as Bishop 
of Rochester, erased two of the lines which spoke of the 
greatness of Milton, but when their author succeeded he 
restored them. Atterbury’s own taste was not perfect; “be 
lays desperate hands upon the two poems [of Waller] which 
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assical rank: ‘Go, Lovely Rose,’ and the 
’” His friendship with Swift is familiar 
sf the Journal to Stella, and he was on intimate 
ec onectr and with Pope, whom be ventured to criticise 
severely for his epitaph at Stanton Harcourt. 
Why did Atterbury, having retained his deanery and his 
bishopric at the accession of George I, and having witnessed 
the failure of the Jacobite attempt of 1715, court disaster by 
a correspondence with “the King over the water”? In his 
defence of Sacheverell he had spoken of the Hanoverian 
succession as, under Providence, “‘ the best guard we have 
against Popery and arbitrary power, the best security of our 
Church and the Constitution of our Government, which is the 
glory and happiness of our own nation, and the envy of all 
others.” At the death of Queen Anne he would doubtless 
have liked to see King James restored, but he expressed 
loyalty to “a Prince of such virtues and abilities as our 
present gracious sovereign.” The dependence of George I. 
on the Whigs (we cannot agree with Canon Beeching in 
describing it as “a great mistake”) disgusted Atterbury, and 
in 1716 he became definitely a Jacobite. His first letter to 
King James (signed “ Robert Young”) is reproduced in fac- 
simile by Canon Beeching, who now finds in the Stuart 
Papers his most valuable material. In 1722 three letters 
from Atterbury to Lord Mar, sent through “Parson Kelly,’ 
fell into the hands of Walpole, who (according to the story 
of Atterbury’s friends) promptly offered their writer the 
reversion of the See of Winchester, and a pension of £5,000 
a year. This offer Atterbury, to his honour, declined, and 
on August 24th, 1722, he was sent to the Tower, while Walpole 
introduced a Bill for his banishment. The Bishop was nearly 
a year in prison, but he had the consolation of a controversy 
with his gaoler. There was no proof that Atterbury was 
concerned in any definite plot, but the Bill could not fail 
to pass, and he lived for some eight years in exile, a trusted 
adviser of the unfortunate Prince for whom he had sacrificed 
his position and his home. 


may now elaim cl: 
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SIGNOR FERRERO’S ROMAN STUDIES.* 
Sicnork FERRERO more nearly reaches the conception of 
history as philosophy teaching by examples than any modern 
historian. These chips from the workshop in which his 
famous Roman history was produced show all the qualities 
of that most remarkable book. He can penetrate into the 
heart of a Roman statesman, and explain what has hitherto 
been dark and fantastic. Above all, he sees history as the 
march of ideas, a strife in the intellect as well as in the market 
and on the battlefield. “I hold,” he says, “that the funda- 
mental force in history is psychologic and not economic.” He 
is the master of a clear and eloquent style, though the present 
translation, which is disfigured by a good many misprints, 
scarcely does it justice. He is always interesting, for to him 
all human history is one science, and he can see the same 
causes at work to-day which produced the greatness and the 
decline of Rome. The book is a manual of sound political 
thought, as well as a gallery of brilliant pictures. These 
short chapters are aperpus of the Roman Empire which will 
change the whole conception of it for many readers. But 
brilliant and original as Signor Ferrero always is, he is 
never freakish. His seeming paradoxes are based on sound 
scholarship, and they carry full conviction. He makes no 
extravagant claim for the historical method, but because he 
knows, and can allow for, the mistakes and imperfections of 
tradition we are the more ready to trust his conclusions. 
We most cordially agree with the view expressed in the last 
lecture that Roman history should play achief part in modern 
education since in different form it reveals all our contemporary 
problems :— 


“It seems to me that the chief reason for the eternal fascination 
of the history of Rome is this, that it includes, as in a miniature 
drawn with simple lines, well-defined, all the essential phenomena 
of social life ; so that every age is able there to find its own image, 
its gravest problems, its intensest passions, its most pressing 





interests, its keenest struggles ; therefore Roman history is forever 
modern, because every new age has only to choose that part which 
most resembles it to find its own self.” 

The first lecture deals with that doctrine of corruptio, | 
or degeneration, which the Roman moralists found rampant | 





* Characters and Events of Roman History from Caesar to Nero: the Lowell | 
Lectures of 1908, By Guglielmo Ferrero. London: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 


(7s. 6d. net. ] 





in the early Empire. Imperial society was not specially 
luxurious, according to our standard. To eat imported food 
and to drink foreign wines seemed to these critics a crazy 
height of luxury. The root of their grievance was that 
customs were changing, new wealth was introducing new 
wants, and Eastern civilisation was beginning to influence 
Italian society. They were right in their diagnosis, for the 
history of the Empire is the history of the growth of this 
inevitable corruptio, the growth of desires in every class. The 
Roman thinkers regarded it as wholly evil; to us nowadays 
it is a sign of progress. If their pessimism was not com- 
pletely justified, no more is our complacent modern optimism. 
In a later essay Signor Ferrero traces this growth of wants 
in connexion with the use of wine. Italy did not begin to 
grow her own wine till Rome was already started on her 
Imperial career. A vine-growing Italy became very different 
from the old pastoral and grain-growing land. It feared the 
invader, who destroyed property which took years to 
replace. Hence the landowners put peace as the first of 
political blessings, and were prepared to forget Republican 
traditions for the sake of an Emperor who would ensue it. 
But corruptio did not advance without opposition. The 
old simple aristocratic régime was not dead, and the 
early history of the Empire is filled with contests 
in which sometimes the new, sometimes the old, was 
the victor. One of the most interesting of Signor Ferrero’s 
chapters is that in which he tells the true story of Antony 
and Cleopatra. Antony was not “Love's martyr,” as the 
poets have thought. It was not love which led him in 37 B.C. 
to Antioch to meet the Queen of Egypt, but a well-thought- 
out political scheme. Egypt was the only place from which 
the hard-pressed Roman State could get the capital to 
continue its policy of conquest, and by marrying the Queen 
Antony hoped to have the dispensing of the riches of Egypt, 
an idea which Julius Caesar himself had once dallied with. 
The long-standing Roman tradition which respected the 
independence of Egypt made it impossible to get these riches 
except by marriage with the Queen. He dreamed of trans- 
porting the centre of the Empire to the East in order to push 
forward more securely his Persian conquests. But to the 
ordinary Roman this was corruptio, and he rose against it. 
Antony’s fleet mutinied at Actium, Augustus conquered 
without effort, and the story of Antony was embellished into 
an “anti-feminist legend,” an “awful warning” to those who 
would Orientalise Rome. No doubt there was much truth in the 
love-story; but Signor Ferrero believes that the prime motive 
in the drama was politics rather than passion. He thinks 
that it was Gaul which saved Rome from the Egyptian peril. 
Caesar undertook his Gallic Wars to provide himself with 
an army with which to play his part in Roman politics. He 
did not realise the enormous riches of the provinces. But 
when the economic centre of the Empire seemed to be moving 
inevitably eastward, the discovery of Gallic wealth fixed it 
once more securely in the West. In other chapters on Julia 
and Tiberius and on Nero Signor Ferrero traces the warring 
elements in Rome, the old aristocratic tradition and the new 
civilisation from the East, the civilisation of ease and luxury 
and freethought. Julia and Nero stood for the second, 
Tiberius and Agrippina for the first, and both won and lost 
as the balance of Roman opinion inclined to the past or to 
the future. 

Signor Ferrero’s most brilliant chapters are those in which 
he analyses the achievement of the first Emperors :— 

“The family of Caesar had tosolve...... a problem that may 
be compared, from a certain point of view, to that which confronted 
the Bonapartes in the nineteenth century. The Bonapartes found 
old monarchical, legitimistic, theocratic Europe agitated by forces 
which, although making it impossible for the ancient régime to 
continue, were not yet able to establish a new society, entirely 
democratic, republican, and lay. The family of Caesar found the 
opposite situation in an old military and aristocratic republic, 
which was changing into an intellectual and monarchical civilisa- 
tion, based on equality, but opposing formidable resistance to the 
forces of transformation. In these situations the two families 
tried in all ways to reconcile things not to be conciliated, to 
realise the impossible: one, the popular monarchy and imperial 
democracy ; the other, the monarchical republic and orientalised 
Latinity.” 

The true work of these great men, Augustus and Tiberius, 
is not sufficiently recognised. Though grappling with strange 


| conditions, they were more akin to the older Republican Rome 


than to the later bureaucratic Empire. Before their day the 
policy of Rome had been one of “State-devouring.” She 
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destroyed the old forms of government—Republics and 
Monarchies—and “gave greater freedom to the elementary 
forms of human association, the family, the tribe, and the 
city.” This was undoubtedly a gain for the governed, and 
by breaking down artificial political restrictions it favoured 
economic expansion throughout the world. When peace came 
after Actium, it was the aim of Augustus to let things go 
slowly. The personnel of his Imperial Government was 
scarcely two thousand men; the army which protected so 
vast a territory was no more than two hundred thousand. It 
was not his government which created the economic unifica- 
tion ; that was the work of the middle classes who were now 
unhampered by wars and tyrannies. “The great historic 
merit of Augustus and of Tiberius is that they presided over 
the passage from the destructive to the reorganising phase 
with their wise, prudent, apparently inactive policy.” In the 
circumstances it was the hardest of all tasks, and to its fulfil- 
ment both Emperors sacrificed ease, family happiness, and, in 
the case of one, reputation. At the same time, they feared 
the new forces they were abetting. They had still the aristo- 
cratic Roman tradition, and they looked to it as the hope of 
Imperial endurance. They were wrong, but by the assistance 
they gave to this tradition they prevented the opposing 
forces from winning too easy and dangerous a victory. 
They made the later Empire, but they made it in spite of 
themselves :— 

“ Little by little the whole Empire was bureaucratised ; founded 
by an aristocracy exclusively Roman in statesmen and soldiers, it 
was finally governed by a cosmopolitan bureaucracy of men of 
brains: orators, litterati, lawyers. Therefore, to my thinking, 
they are wrong who believe that the imperial bureaucracy created 
the unity of the Empire; whereas, the formation of the imperial 
bureaucracy was one of the co uences of that natural unifica- 
tion, the chief reason for which should be sought in the great 
economic movement. The economic unification was first and was 
entire; then came the political unity, made by the imperial 
bureaucracy, which was less complete than the unifying of 
material interests.” 

The Empire provided no moral and intellectual unification ; 
that was the work of Christianity, and in its process it brought 
Rome down. Perhaps the two unifications are incompatible. 
Certain it is that just as Rome “found in intellectual and 
moral dissension a means of preserving more easily the 
political and economic unity, the Church broke to pieces the 
political and economic unity of the ancient world to make, 
and for a long time preserve, its own moral and intellectual 
oneness.” Signor Ferrero proposes to treat of this question 
in forthcoming volumes of his history, and we shall eagerly 
await his exposition. One point he makes which should ensure 
popular interest for these volumes. Our problem to-day is 
the same as the Roman. To-day we have a virtual economic 
unity, and, with the growth of arbitration and Treaties, some- 
thing not unlike a political unity. But we regard any effort 
“to establish moral and ideal uniformity among the nations ” 
as the wildest whimsy. Is our instinct right? Is it a law of 
heaven that such uniformity can only exist amid economic 
and political disintegration ? 





TURKISH WOMEN.* 
At the time of the Turkish Revolution we learned with 
peculiar interest that in the secret preparations for that 
event a material part had been played by women. But 
there were two stages in the action of Turkish women; 
in the first they had simply helped the men in making popular 
the quasi-Masonic oaths and ceremonies, but in the second 
there was a curious Westernising movement at Constantinople 
which for some weeks was joined in publicly by women who 
drove through the streets in open carriages without their 
veils. That second phase was abruptly ended by the dis- 
approval of the crowds, who became increasingly hostile. It 
was soon seen that the East remained the East after all. 
Even a revolution bedecked with all the symbols of a Western 
democracy cannot change in the twinkling of an eye the 
heart of Turkey with its immemorial traditions and prejudices. 
Mrs. Kenneth Brown’s book is well worth reading because, 
although it says nothing about the revolution, it reveals the 
standpoint and temperament of Turkish women, and proves 
that they are likely to remain for a long time just what 
they are. It is a wholesome exercise for the Western mind 
sometimes to try to throw off its own preconceptions and 





i 
contemplate a very different code of life and morals, ag it 
in vacuo. No one could read this book and still think that 
only apathy and stupidity prevent the women in Turkish 
harems from being rescued from a gloomy and degradi 
bondage. To a determining degree the women themselye, 
are supporters of the system. ‘bere is a kind of “guffra. 
gette” activity, it is true, but readers of the chapter which 
describes a meeting of the advanced women will not need 
to be told that there is not the least danger to the present 
system from that quarter. 

The author of the book is a Greek who was born jp 
Constantinople. She was brought up among Turkish 
children, and not till she was old enough to think for 
herself did she go to America to finish her education. Hor 
excellent English has a few American tournures de phrase, 
When she had seen the world, and had become by conviction, 
as it appears, a daughter of the West—after all, it is very easy 
for Christians to free their lungs of the atmosphere of Islam— 
she returned to Constantinople to stay with her old friends 
and to decide, in the light of her “new knowledge,” what she 
thought of their life. That is the rather piquant situation 
with which the book opens. 

But before we come to the Turkish women there is a point 
worth noticing in tbe author’s statement as to her own 
nationality and the relations of Greeks to Turks. These 
relations may be so important in the future of the Balkans that 
we shall set down the exact words which she uses, apparently 
without any misgiving as to the logical conclusion of such an 
attitude on the part of the Greeks. The ambitions of Greeks, 
when Turkey was only the “Sick Man,” may have had a 
reasonable hope of being realised, or at least could have been 
cultivated without much danger, but they are quite another 
matter when Turkey has rejuvenated herself and professes 
high ideals. Mrs. Kenneth Brown writes of the little closed 
door in the Mosque of Saint Sophia which Greek children are 
told cannot be opened by the Turks, and will not be opened 
again till the Greeks retake Constantinople and Saint Sophia 
is once more a Christian church, and she says :— 

“No matter where we may have been born, nor where our 
ancestors may have been born, that closed little door means every- 
thing to all those in whose veins flows the blood which belongs to 
Greece, and which, when the times comes, must be shed for the 
freedom of the greater Greece, still under the yoke of Turkey—for 
Macedonia, for Albania, for Thrace, for Thessaly, for all the Greek 
islands, and, above'all, for Constantinople.” 

Again, the author writes of the moment when she was invited 
to stay in Turkey and become a Turkish wife :— 

“T shook my head. Why I might not I did not know; except 
that, although the Greeks may love and respect the Turks, may 
live side by side with them, there must always exist that 
antipathy of the blood to remind us that they are our conquerors, 
and that sometime we must drive them from our land in ofder 
that the priests may finish the holy litourghia, and our statues 
may no longer be cold in exile.” 

These extracts, as will be seen on the evidence of the words 
just quoted, do not imply a hatred of Turks; they imply only 
a deep reservation as to an inevitable end; it is as though 
an executioner should live on affectionate terms with a man 
whom it will be his duty eventually to kill. Of course we 
think such sentiments madness, and we only trust that the 
Greeks may be saved from ruin in spite of themselves. 

The author’s first invitation to stay in a harem was written 
in English as follows :— 

“ Beloved One, from a far-away country come: 

Do you remember your young friends ; or have books and knowledge 
within them made your formerly dear heart like a bookcase? If you 
still love us come to see us. 

Two loving hearts, and the little buds that have sprung from them. 
NassaRau and TsakRAN, their buds, and their gardener.” 

The “ buds” were of course the children of the two wives, and 
the “ gardener ” was the husband. The author found the two 
wives devotedly attached to one another, and learned that 
the one had suggested to her husband that he should 
take the other for his second wife. There is indeed a 
gulf between Christian and Islamic thought! Is it one 
of the virtues of Islam that it kills jealousy? It does 
not always do so, we should think, or why does a Turkish 
bridegroom generally tell his first wife that she shall be the 
only one? The author understands the point of view of her 
Turkish friends so well that she is in danger, as a Christian 
of making the worse seem the betier cause. Yet her survey 
of the life of Turkish women is, we fear, strictly limited. All 





* Some Pages from the Life of Turkish Women. By Demetra Vaka (Mrs, 
Kenneth Brown). London: A, Constable and Co. [5s. net.) 


her visits were in rich houses, where there was a luscious, 
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here of extravagance, ease, and rare flowers, 
— seo can of the time appears to have been passed 
3 nted baths and in resting from such enervating idleness. 
- ere to judge of the happiness of Turkish women in 
- ee we should require to look into the lives of those who 
a ed behind the dusty lattices of the small houses which 
ee 7 upon the smells and noise of Stamboul. As Lord 


hton wrote,— 
— « Behind the veil, where depth is traced 


By many a complicated line— 

Behind the lattice closely laced 

With filigree of choice design— 

Behind the lofty garden-wall, 

Where stranger face can ne’er surprise— 
That inner world her all-in-all, 

The Eastern Woman lives and dies.” 


The Turkish women whom Mrs. Kenneth Brown describes 
have certainly many engaging attributes,—genuine affection, 
love of children, generosity, and appreciation of the beautiful. 
One of the several wives of a Turk may be, and frequently 
is, shocked by the laxity of men and women’s relations in 
Christian countries. The Turkish woman is believed not to 
have a soul, but she practises self-sacrifice to a degree often 
untouched by those who profess to follow the great Preacher 
of self-sacrifice. But the chief difference between Turkish 
and Western women which happens to appear in this book 
is expressed in the following words :— 

“Turkish women in some ways are very different from the 
women of other races. They may be more educated than our 
college girls, they may speak four or five languages, and read the 
masterpieces of each of these languages, but they remain children 
of nature, as we do not. If you spend a day with them and they 
love you, you will know their hearts and minds as they truly are. 
There is no false shame or prudery about them. They speak as 
they think and feel.” 

The most remarkable thing in the book is the account of what 
Mrs. Kenneth Brown calls a suffragette meeting :-— 


“The nine windows of the room were tightly shuttered, that no 
ray of unromantic sunlight shculd fall upon the forerunners of a 
new epoch. We all sat crosslegged and motionless on a bare 
settee which ran around two sides of the room. Over our heads 
hung a banner of sky-blue silk, embroidered in silver with 
‘Freedom for Women!’ Beneath that hung another of black, 
bearing the words ‘ Down with the Old Ideas!’ in fiery red. There 
were no chairs. The beautiful oak floor was partially covered with 
Eastern rugs, and on some fat cushions in the middle of the room 
sat our hostess, the originator and president of the society. 
President Zeybah clapped her hands three times and announced 
that the meeting was about to begin. It did begin, and continued 
for more than an hour. The president produced a manuscript 
with gilt edges from a European satchel at her side, and read her 
contribution to the club. ‘Women, fellow-sufferers, and fellow- 
workers,’ she read, ‘ we come here to-day to dig alittle farther into 
the thick wall which the tyranny of man has built about us. By 
nature woman was meant to be the ruler. By her intuition, her 
sympathy, her unselfishness, her maternal instinct, she is the 
greatest of the earth. One thing alone brute nature gave to 
man—strength! Through that he has subjugated woman. Let 
us rise and break our bonds! Let us stand up en masse and defy 
the brute who now dominates us! Weare the givers of life; we 
must be the rulers and lawmakers as well. Down with man!’ In 
this strain, and in a deep voice befitting a ruler and a lawmaker, 
the president read from her gilt-edged paper, and ended up with 
the proposition that six members of the club should be chosen by 
lot to kill themselves, as a protest against the existing order of 
things. The proposition, which was made in all seriousness, pro- 
vided, however,—with a naiveté that might have imperilled the 
gravity of a meeting of American women,—that the president of 
the club should be exempt from participation in the lot-drawing. 
cesses I was utterly disgusted at the whole meeting. I might 
just as well have been in one of those silly clubs in New York where 
women congregate to read their immature compositions. There 
were totally lacking the sincerity, the spontaneity, and the frank- 
ness which usually characterize Turkish women. When the 
meeting adjourned, we passed into several dressing-rooms, where 
the veiled and secret conspirators against the dominion of man all 
kept luncheon gowns. When the assemblage came together again, 
the majority of them were corseted and in Paris frocks, and all 
were quite unveiled, the mystery of the meeting having been mere 
pretence and affectation.” 


There is room for a seriously undertaken agitation among 
Turkish women, but the ridiculous movement the author 


describes seems actually to be the result of reading too many 
French novels. 





TOWN PLANNING.* 
THE average Englishman is content to be told that he is not 
highly imaginative in artistic matters, though he is a fairly 
sound judge of what he sees before his eyes. If artists tell 





* Town Planning, By H, Inigo Triggs. London: Methuenand Co, [I5s, net.) 


him that England is bebind other countries in care for public 
beauties, his imagination is more likely to shut up, fast as an 
oyster, than to make a responsive expansion. He is still 
worse to drive. Having cultivated freedom more than his 
artistic sense, he thinks compulsion uglier than any inartistic 
exterior, If he is told in effect by a Town Planning Bill: 
“You ought to like this, so you have got to have it whether 
you like it or not,” he thinks there is something unreason- 
able in the command; such is the obliquity of the beast. If 
he is told further: “ You are a self-governing creature, so you 
shall have your own power to get what you like so much ; but if 
you don’t exercise it, a benevolent despot at the Local Govern- 
ment Board will issue a mandamus to see that you do get it 
and pay for it,” then he will be so stupid as to think that he 
is being “ put upon.” That is why there is not likely to be 
very much cheerful co-operation in working out schemes 
under the compulsion of legislation. But there are other 
ways of inducing this fine child to stir himself without dis- 
turbing his little delusion that he is a free man. If he has 
lived contentedly in a dreary street, take him to the Letch- 
worth Garden City or the Hampstead Garden Suburb. To 
examine the plans collected this year in the interesting Town 
Planning Exhibition at Hampstead may not amuse him, but 
he will go home from the place to wake up the next day dis- 
contented with his street. Or let him study Mr. Triggs’s 
book, and he will soon be grumbling at our streets, open 
spaces, public buildings, traffic management, &c. 

Haussmann is, of course, the prophet of town-planners, 
though Paris is but the chief of the Meccas outside England. 
The well-drilled German is now consenting to have the develop- 
ment of his towns controlled and directed upon excellent 
and provident lines. Hitherto nearly all the grandest effects 
of Continental towns have been due to the despotic action of 
public-spirited and splendour-loving Sovereigns, and one 
wonders whether Englishmen would exchange their London 
for the magnificence of Berlin directed by the Kaiser, or for 
the beauties of Paris, owed to Napoleon IIL. and his unrivalled 
servant. As with all reformers in a hurry for perfection, 
Mr. Triggs looks to Government, and demands a powerful 
Minister of Art. But the average politician would be of no 
use, and the presence of a man with a strong artistic sense 
would raise more difficulties than a soldier at the War Office 
or a sailor at the Admiralty. At thesame time, he disparages 
unduly the work of our First Commissioners of Works, for the 
London parks have become really beautiful of late years, and 
if Mr. Harcourt leaves no other record of his place in the 
present Ministry, the new Dutch Garden at Kensington 
Palace should earn for him London’s lasting gratitude. Mr. 
Triggs does not confine himself to describing the beauties of 
the world’s cities; he has a most practical chapter on the 
management of traffic, which is well worth reading, both as to 
the arrangement of routes and the methods at congested 
crossings, such as “gyratory ” regulation. The orientation of 
streets and the effects of sunlight do not often get the con- 
sideration that he gives them. Not the least interesting part 
of the volume is that in which the author reviews the gradual 
growth of ancient towns and the building, according to 
careful plans, of Roman and Greek colonies. Upon these the 
gridiron plan of New York, regardless of the site, is no 
improvement, and even at Washington L’Enfant’s splendid 
plans have not been adhered to. The illustrations from 
photographs and plans are extremely helpful, though some of 
the plans have had to be reduced until the lettering is 
illegible. During the breathing-space which speculative 
builders now seem likely to take after the immense develop- 
ment of late years around our big towns it will be well if this 
book is widely read, so that the next outburst may be on more 
artistic lines, and show more consideration of the further 
growth in future generations. 





LAURUS NOBILIS.* 
Ir is long indeed since we have met with a volume of art 
criticism so wise, so attractive, so suggestive as “ Vernon 
Lee’s” new book, Laurus Nobilis. Needless perhaps to say that 
the art criticism is not of an ordinary kind, but rather to be 
described as a philosophical view of certain relations between 
art and life, interspersed with those exquisite pieces of 
imaginative description in which few living writers can surpass 








* Laurus Nobilis: Chapters on Art and Life, By Vernon Lee, London: John 
Lane, [3s. 6d, net.) 
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“Vernon Lee.” To some extent, of course, as she is proud 
to acknowledge, she is a follower of Ruskin, and many 
passages in her book remind us of him at the times when, 
without pedantry, bigotry, or narrowness, he set himself to 
describe some exquisite thing, beauty of Nature or creation 
of art, and to draw out its secret perfection and hidden 
teaching. 

Among the most charming of these passages is that 
suggested by listening to organ-music in St. Mark’s, Venice, 
which forms a delightful close to the essay on “Higher 
Harmonies.” We may also mention, as having a special 
beauty of its own, the Tuscan essay on “The Art and the 
Country,” which makes one realise in a quite new way the 
relation between the Tuscan painters and their landscape ; 
something much deeper than mere reproduction, a “mood,” a 
“quality,” of effort, self-restraint, and serenity, even if the 
“stony places, sunburnt or wind-swept,” and the graceful, 
delicate olive, are little found in the backgrounds of Tuscan 
pictures. Another instance of this peculiar distinction of 
thought and style is the description, in “Art and Useful- 
ness,” of Giovanni della Robbia’s Lavabo in the Sacristy 
of Santa Maria Novella. It would be a joy to quote this 
entire, but that, unluckily, is impossible. We can only point 
to it as a marvellous piece of artistic and poetic insight, of 
refined thought and perfect language. Ruskin himself, at 
his best, could not have done it better. 

But these purple passages are far from occupying the whole 
book. They catch a reader’s eye, but their effect, doubtless 
desired by the author, is to draw his attention to practical 
ideas, many and original, concerning the hundred ways in 
which art and life meet and influence each other. “ Vernon 
Lee” has no mercy on that false aestheticism which ends in 
selfishness and affectation. People who try to bring “ beauty, 
dignity, harmony, serenity” into their lives by cramming 
their houses with works of art meet with little sympathy 
from her. We need not possess to live, she says. Her whole 
argument should be studied in the essay called “‘Nisi 
Citharam,’” but every page of her book teaches simplicity, 
honesty, the real love of real beauty, which bars any covetous 
exclusiveness or luxurious hoarding. 

The book is indeed too full of charm, originality, and 
wisdom to be quickly read or dealt with in afewlines. It 
should be bought and studied. 





EGYPT.* 
Tus is a very handsome volume, one of a series which is 
intended to give information about the British Empire and 
about countries within the sphere of British influence. It 
would be easy to find in # texts for many discourses about 
Egyptian politics and prospects. We do not wish to do any- 
thing of the kind. We would simply call the attention of 
our readers to the book as one full of facts, political, educa- 
tional, social,—facts about the ruling powers, native and 
British, about the legislative bodies, about commerce, the 
Press, education, the Churehes, and other subjects rhich are 
beyond enumeration. We might, indeed, compare it to a 
very much magnified chapter of the Statesman's Year- 
Book. It has a very attractive, picturesque element. 
There are landscapes, views of antiquities, and world- 
famous monuments, and, in abundance, portraits of notable 
personalities, past and present. Among these is Mehemet 
Ali, an old man of the most benignant aspect, in whom we 
find it difficult to recognise the Mehemet Ali of history; 
Ibrahim, his son, who looks more in keeping with his repute; 
Ismail, Nubar Pasha, Riaz Pasha, Arabi, and various others 
who illustrate the excellent summary of Egyptian history 
which has been contributed by Mr. Arnold Wright. Then we 
have the opportunity of seeing the likenesses of the gentlemen 
who direct the various Departments of Government, represent 
various European countries, control the Press, and manage 
the hotels. Archaeology is not neglected, the chapter being 
contributed by Professor Flinders Petrie,—he holds, we see, a 
strong opinion as to the continuity of the Egyptian race; the 
fellahin are the descendants of the men who thousands of 
years ago toiled for Cheops and Mycerinus. The industrial 
side of the subject is carefully represented. Exports have 
grown from £E.12,553,313 in 1884 to £E.21,315,673 in 1908, 





Editor-in-Chief: Arnold Wright. 


* Twentieth a Impressions of Egypt. 
- Lloyd's Greater Britain 
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imports from £E.8,182,702 to £E.25,100,397. (The figures 
should be noted by those who would insist that prosper; 
must be measured by the predominance of exports oye, 
imports.) Great Britain takes about a half of the e 

and furnishes a third of the imports. Of the former, between 
five and six sevenths come under the head of cotton. (the 
things are insignificant. 





LONDON.* 

Mr. Hutcuines does wisely to bespeak the charitable cop. 
sideration of readers who may not find something which they 
would have included had they had the writing of the book. 
He pleads the vast amount of the material from which he had 
to make his choice; he recalls with pain time unhappily 
spent in “ deciding between subjects which had exasperatingly 
equal claims to inclusion.” No one who knows anything 
about the great city in its details, who is really familiar with 
the history of even a few streets, can refuse to admit the 
justice of the plea. Mr. Hutchings has what for most 
subjects would seem an ample allowance of space—more 
than eleven hundred pages of the largest octavo size—and 
yet when it comes to be divided up between the various 
claimants how insufficient it seems! Twelve pages have 
to suffice for the Temple, for some account of the great Order 
from which it takes its name, for the foundation of the Inn of 
Court, for its history, external and internal, for we know not 
how many generations of great lawyers who have found fame 
and fortune within its walls. Nor does the Temple fare worse 
than other places. To Lincoln’s Inn two pages are allotted, 
and to Gray’s Inn seven or eight lines, though the gardens 
have nearly half-a-page. The British Museum, again, has 
some three pages, largely occupied, however, with illustra. 
tions,—we should have preferred a picture of old Montague 
House to the view of the Reading Room, and if any benefactor 
was to be mentioned the name of Stuckey Lean should 
not have been passed over. The next page shows us the 
steeple of St. George’s, Bloomsbury. It might have been 
well to mention that Hawksmoor, the architect, attempted to 
reproduce the Mausoleum of Halicarnassus. But we are 
drifting into the mood of complaint which Mr. Hutchings 
rightly deprecates. London Town, we may explain, is 
divided into four books. The first (468 pages) is given to 
the City; the second (372) to Westminster and West London; 
the third to Central, North, and East London, a vast region 
which more than fills the 150 pages accorded to it; South 
London is even worse off with its 126,—Deptford, Greenwich, 
Woolwich, the Thames, and the Port of London are four of 
the eleven subjects which have to be accommodated in this 
space. Finally, we have under the title of “ The Future in 
London” a highly imaginative piece of “towr planning” by 
Mr. Ford Madox Hueffer, who mixes with his previsions not 
a few interesting recollections and experiences. 





NOVELS. 
THE STREET OF ADVENTURE.+ 
In the middle of the General Election of 1906—to be precise, 
on the Monday following the Saturday on which Mr. Balfour 
was defeated in Manchester and other resounding Liberal 
victories were won—a brand-new Liberal daily was launched 
in London. No journal of our time started under more 
hopeful auspices, but, though exceptionally fortunate in the 
opportunity of its birth, the paper only lived two years. Mr. 
Philip Gibbs in The Street of Adventure tells the story of the 
débicle of a great Liberal paper, founded and lavishly 
equipped by a young millionaire, and tells it with a par- 
ticularity which makes it an affectation for any London 
journalist to contend that his novel bears no relation to the 
episode we have referred to above. To what extent the 
picture is a fair one the present writer is not in a position 
to judge, nor indeed is any one likely to be who has not 
an intimate inside knowledge of the facts. But we cannot 
refrain from saying that, in view of the basis of his story. 
the character of his narrative, and especially of the closing 
scenes, saddles Mr. Gibbs with a serious responsibility. The 
story, however, will be read by many people who know nothing 





* London Town: Past and Present. By W. W. Hutchings. 2 vols. London 
Cassell and Co, (20s. net.] 
By Philip Gibbs. London: W. Heineman® 


+ The Street of Adventure, 
(Ss. net.) 
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of the strange vicissitudes of modern journalism, and of that 
instability which has rendered it of recent years so precarious 
a calling, but who are sufficiently interested in newspapers to 
wish to know something of the everyday life of those who 
make them. To such readers Mr. Gibbs’s book will bring 
both perplexity and disillusionment. For, if he is correct, 
a great Liberal daily can have for its editor-in-chief a 
man who, so far as we can gather from these pages, neither 
writes leading articles nor seriously directs its policy, while 
the only members of the editorial staff who count are the 
descriptive reporters,—men and women whose sole business 
is to race about in search of “copy” as interviewers, 
crime-investigators, sensation-mongers. And, to add to 
the incongruity of the situation, they are not mere semi- 
literate shorthand-writers, but persons of considerable culture 
and intelligence, who are, nevertheless, condemned for the 
most part to this degrading drudgery, in whieh they 
have no scope for the display of any intelligence or taste, and 
are always at the mercy of the blue pencil of incompetent 
sub-editors. In the choice of his staff the editor is governed 
by sentiment. The hero is given a salaried post on the staff 
before he has submitted any credentials at all, and is 
immediately set to work to carve plum puddings with the razor 
of an extremely academic intellect. The impression that one 
derives of the paper is one of administrative and editorial 
anarchy tempered by a blind desire to “outecoop” its 
rivals. The sympathy which the writer obviously desires to 
enlist on behalf of the journalists engaged on the staff of the 
Liberal is largely discounted and impaired by the methods of 
that journal and its directors. If newspapers are really con- 
ducted on such lines, all one can say is that they deserve to 
die, and to die quickly. The young millionaire who finances 
the enterprise shows an utter inability to choose the right 
men. The history of his paper is one long reeord of mis- 
applied talent and misdirected energy. The editor and his 
staff are the real architects of their own ruin, and yet the 
main impression which the everage reader will derive from 
the book is that the proprietor was both cowardly and callous, 
and that with three and a half millions he abandoned a great 
paper to its fate “regardless of ruined lives and bleeding 
hearts.” Excuses and reserves are no doubt made on his 
behalf—notably that he was shamefully fleeced on the 
business side of the paper—but the above is none the less the 
dominating impression. What Mr. Gibbs sneceeds in 
revealing unconsciously is that the paper perished quite as 
much from the imbecility of its writers as the extravagance 
of its managers. 

Mr. Gibbs is right in insisting on the camaraderie of 
journalists, and although be illustrates it m a highly 
sentimental manner, his view is substantially correet. What 
we find hard to accept is the picture that he gives of the 
appearance, manners, and morals of the journalists of to-day. 
Such figures as those of the foppish Codrington and Brandon 
the criminologist seem to have stepped straight oat of the 
pages of Frank Fairleigh or Guy Livingstone. We con- 
stantly read of the extinction of literary Bohemians, but, if 
Mr. Gibbs is to be believed, Fleet Street is fall of these 
brilliant, erratic creatures who live in the slums, yet are hand- 
and-glove with statesmen and Sovereigns. On these and 
similar contrasts Mr. Gibbs dwells with an exuberance which 
recalls the early “Ouida,” and it is curious to note how feminine 
is the standpoint from which the portrait of the hero is 
drawn. Mr. Gibbs cannot resist the temptation to ascribe 
extraordinary accomplishments to his characters—e.g., his 
hero’s chess-playing—which add a piquancy to a position 
melodramatically described as that of “men and women who 
are insulted by the flunkeys of society but who know the 
secrets of courts; who are unprotected by the common rights 
of justice, who have no security of tenure, who are the volun. 
tary victims of the most cruel form of individualiem.” For 
the rest, Mr. Gibbs—whose friendly references to the Spectator 
we gratefully acknowledge—writes vividly of the pleasures 
and pains of the feverish side of daily journalism, and in 
what is perhaps the most striking passage in the whole 
book sums up the effect of this life on women :— 

“OY Margaret Hubbard did not answer his question directly, but 
she leant forward with her hands in her lap. ‘Oh,’ she said, 
there is so much danger of professional women missing the good 
things of life—the only things that matter. I am not one of the 
old-fashioned “women at home ” dogmatists. The laws of social 
economy, and their very nature, force some women to g® out and 








work, and the world is all the better for it. But, somehow or 
other, women have to pay a heavy price for liberty . . . some 
of them. They lose caste. Oh yes; I have felt that many times. 
Also, they lose their femininity—horrid, detestable word; and, 
because they see and know and say and do things which are 
outside the range of the domestic woman’s knowledge, they are 
despised, perhaps a little feared by men as well as 
women. And that is apt to make us bitter and rather hard. 
Because, you see—perhaps you don’t—that, though we lose our 
femininity, we keep our womanhood. We are still women, with 
the desires and dreams of womanhood. It is curious how the pro- 
fessional woman, meeting many men, working among them, good 
friends with them, is so often left solitary. The boys who have 
sat in her rooms go away one by one, and marry—other women. 
They have given her their confidences, have been glad in their 
time of her comradeship, but other girls—the feminine girls—get 
their hearts. Oh, it is not good to grow old alone. . . and 
sometimes I think that Kitty may be passed over in the same way, 
and that all her beauty will gradually fade, that all her bright 
spirits will wither, and that all the promise of her womanhood 
will bear no fruit—but disappointment and the dry husks of 
hope.’ »” 

In fine, this is a highly readable, picturesque, intensely 
emotional story, which may serve a useful purpose if it deters 
brilliant young men and women from adopting the precarious 
and exhausting career of the descriptive reporter. In so far, 
however, as it seeks to inculcate the lesson that it is the duty 
of millionaires to run newspapers indefinitely at a huge loss 
for the benefit of sentimental humanitarians, we have failed 
to find it convincing or even plausible. 





Attainment. By Mrs. Havelock Ellis. (Alston Rivers. 6s.)— 
Novelists who depict their heroines as taking a most serious 
view of life are seldom endowed with so keen a sense of 
humour as that shown by Mrs. Havelock Ellis. This is an 
immense comfort to her readers, and makes Rachel Merton’s grave 
attempt to develop her individuality much more entertaining 
than it would otherwise have been. The story of Rachel’s 
social work in the slums is well told, but the really amusing 
thing in the book is the description of the Brotherhood of the 
Perfect Life. The author gives a delightful account of how the 
earnest young people who compose the Brotherhood send for 
Rachel’s country servant Ann and explain to her the principles of 
the perfect life, in which, of course, Ann is to be put on an equality 
with the rest of the brethren. Ann’s first question—“That don’t 
mean that we’re to give away all we’ve got, Miss, do it? Them 
cadgers we’ve had in and out of here for months of every 
sort and kind ’ave fair wearied me”—is decidedly to the 
point; and her disgust when told that she is to be deprived of 
her cap and apron, the badges of servitude, and her comment on 
the earnest young man’s declaration, “In our house we shall 
all join in the work,” ought to have given the Brotherhood 
an opportunity of looking at life from another point of view. 
“*Oh, dear,’ sighed Ann. ‘I can’t abide betwixt and between 
work, I was in a place once where the young ladies did a bit of 
housework in the mornings for their health, but the tidying up 
after them was a bigger job than the work itself. I got so fretted 
over it the doctor ordered them golf instead.’” Needless to say, 
however, the brethren can see nothing but their own ideals, and 
the Brotherhood duly sets up in a house. Ann and Rachel have 
to do the accounts, and the end of the divided housework is that 
Ann has to clear up after every one else. Rachel tries to keep 
house on ten shillings a week a head for a party of people each of 
whom has a different diet, and naturally the sum will not cove: 
this, for, as Ann remarks, “fads cost lots more nor plain victuals 
Nuts and apples is dear at any price, and best steak minced, with 
no potatoes or bread or even onions mixed in, is ruination.” The 
book is well worth reading for the sake of the character of Ann, 
who is far more interesting than the nominal heroine. 

Mary. By WinifredGraham. (Millsand Boon. 6s.)—Whether 
or not the author of this book is herself quite sure what she is 
driving at, she leaves her readers in considerable perplexity. It 
is not certain whether she means the heroine of her story t 
be a true reincarnation of the Mother of our Lord, or only a 
spirit returning to earth in order to bring before human beings 
the probable attitude of mind of the Virgin Mary. The novel, 
though cleverly written, is from this very uncertainty not 
particularly impressive. The only excuse which the author could 
make for touching on such a subject at all would be success in 
investing it with a deep solemnity. This Miss Graham has not 
succeeded in doing, and therefore perhaps, in the interests of what 
we may be permitted to call spiritual good taste, it would hav: 
been better if she had not published the story. 

The Message. By Louis Tracy. (Ward, Lock, and Co. 6s.) 
Mr. Tracy always tells a very good story, and in The Message bh 
gives his readers an exciting mixture of high politics and atta 
by savages. The sentimental intrigue is not so amusing as t 
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more stirring parts of the book. As a matter of fact, Mr. Tracy 
is at his best when describing hairbreadth escapes and adventures, 
and the most thrilling thing in the novel is the attack near the 
end on the mission station. Arthur Warden, the hero, has more 
character than the heroes of most novels of adventure, and it is 
quite possible to take an interest in him as well as in the 
heroine. 

Reapaste Novers.—The Kingdom of Earth. By Anthony 
Partridge. (Mills and Boon. 6s.)—A novel of which the theme 
is political adventure in one of those vague kingdoms of Europe 
which are so convenient to the novelist——A Country Corner. 
By Amy Le Feuvre. (Cassell and Co. 6s.)—A quiet little story 
of life in a village. The book has two heroines, who are both 
attractive. Low Society. By Robert Halifax. (A. Constable 
and Co. 6s.)—A story of middle-class life, dealing largely with 
the devices of a dishonest speculative builder. 











SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
veserved for review in other forms, ] 





The Christian Church and the Congo Question. By John M. 
Harris. (E. Hughes and Co, 3d.)—Mr. Harris tells again with 
fresh emphasis and from experience of his own—he is a missionary 
in the North-Eastern section of the Congo State—a tale which has 
been told before,—a tale of robbery, outrage, and murder. Irebu, 
the “ Venice of the Congo,” with its forty thousand people—a 
State so powerful that Stanley did his best to pass it unobserved— 
is a desert; city, mission station, chapel, and people have 
disappeared. A riverine population of eight hundred thousand 
in Stanley’s time has dwindled to fifty thousand. But how did 
this come about? Every one knows the answer. And where does 
the Church come in? In the fact that the Missionary Societies, 
notably the Church Missionary Society and the Baptist Society, 
allured by the magnificent promises of the great philanthropist 
King Leopold, helped onward the movement which ended in the 
establishment of the Congo Free State. Our Government had 
other views—it may be doubted whether Portugal would have 
been better than Belgium—but the Societies prevailed. This is 
the result, and this they have to undo. It is a work in which all 
must join. Surely they are all ready to join, the Roman 
Catholics, it is to be hoped, as well as the others. Mr. Harris pays 
a tribute to their “magnificent” work. There have been some 
doubtful utterances from them. Let them imitate Las Casas 
rather than Cortes. 


Life of Dean Lefroy. By Herbert Leeds. (Jarrold and Sons. 
2s. net.)—Mr. Leeds has furnished a biography of commendable 
brevity, such as we are given to understand Dr. Lefroy would have 
wished to be written. The facts are soon told. After a brief 
sojourn in the curacy to which he was ordained—he had had some 
years of employment in journalism—he was appointed to an 
important incumbency in Liverpool. Here he remained for twenty- 
three years, holding for the last two the archdeaconry of 
Warrington. In 1889 he was made Dean of Norwich. He was 
installed on July 5th of that year, and died on August 11th last at 
Zermatt. When he was at Liverpool it was proposed to reconstruct 
or adorn the church. It was very unsightly, and the crowded 
congregation would have readily supplied the money. His reply 
was : “ There are but two things to be done in St. Andrew’s Church ; 
let the sexton keep it clean and the parson keep it full.” When 
he went to Norwich he threw himself with energy into the work 
of restoration. The situation was entirely changed. But he 
did not forget the duty of “keeping it full.” He was one of the 
leaders in the reform of Cathedral worship. If he could have had 
his way, he would have made radical changes in the distribution 
of Cathedral endowments. Here we must own ourselves unable 
to follow him. We agree, however, in his condemnation of the 
practice of letting the residentiary houses to summer tenants. Dean 
Lefroy was of the militant type as an educationist and as a champion 
of the Evangelical Party. Of these matters we say nothing; but 
we must quote an anecdote of one of his Alpine holidays. He met 
a young Swiss, and asked him what flower he was wearing in his 
coat. “It’s a butterfly,” answered the man, and Dr. Lefroy saw a 
movement of its wings. “If I had not been a Dean I would 
have blacked that fellow’s eye,” he afterwards said. 





The Study of Religion im the Italian Universities. By Lonis 
Henry Jordan and Baldassare Labanca. (Henry Frowde. 6s. net.) 
—Nearly twenty years ago Professor Labanca published a pamphlet 
which he entitled “Early and Late Hindrances Confronting the 
Study of Religion in Italy.” This is here republished, with 
explanation and comments. Professor Labanca has given his co- 
operation throughout. He tells ue the the situation has not 





materially changed in the last twenty years, though he sees 
slight revival in the interest shown in the subject. It is, in 

in the lack of this interest that the difficulty of the situation j is to be 
found. The abolition of the Theological Faculties in the Italian 
Universities, accomplished in 1873, represented public feeling on 
the subject. Nor is it difficult to see why this should be go, T 
the Papal Party in Italy the study of religion means, and can mean, 
nothing more than the study of dogmatic theology as defined 
by the Tridentine Decrees. And this study is purely professional, 
The laity of the Church has no interest in it. Thus we get the 
strange result that in Italy the study of religion is confined to the 
professional routine which is to qualify for Orders. We should 
like to know a little more of Professor Labanca’s religious 
position. He is not a Modernist, but a “Free Believer,” 





The Logs of the Conquest of Canada. Edited, with Introduction, 
by Lieut.-Colonel William Wood. (The Champlain Society, 
Toronto.)—Every one knows something about the conquest of 
Canada in 1759-60; but it is probable that this something gos 
very little beyond Wolfe. Wolfe, we are all aware, got to his 
scene of action by the help of ships; but few are really acquainted 
with the share that the naval power of Britain had in the conflict 
with France and in the success which crowned it. Colonel 
Wood does his best to supply the want. His introduction, 
which occupies, and rightly occupies, more than half the volume, 
is a lucid account of the campaign, doing ample justice, we must 
not forget to say, to the genius of Pitt. Here, again, we all know 
that he chose Wolfe for the great work; but how much the 
whole conduct of the campaign owed to him is not so generally 
appreciated. In the “Logs” themselves it is impossible, at least 
for a landsman, to find much; but we fully recognise the duty of 
printing them. Nor is it a small thing that they have afforded an 
occasion for the publishing of Colonel Wood’s quite admirable 
essay. 


We have received an interesting little éloge entitled In 
Memoriam: Dr. Cawas Lalcaca, giving an account, with portraits 
and other illustrations, of the brave man who lost his life on 
July lst in the attempt to save Sir Curzon Wyllie. As all 
proceeds of the sale will be devoted to perpetuate in some suitable 
form the memory of Dr. Lalcaca, we are glad of the opportunity to 
recommend the pamphlet to our readers. Copies can be obtained 
for 1s. each from the Edinburgh Parsi Union, 38 Chalmers Street, 
Edinburgh, or Messrs. Taraporewalla, booksellers, Fort, Bombay. 








MAGAZINES AND SERIAL PuBLiIcATIONS.—We have received the 
following for October:—The Century, the Pall Mall Magazine, 
St. Nicholas, the Review of Reviews, Harper's Magazine, the Windsor 
Magazine, the Swnday at Home, the United Service Magazine, the 
Boy’s Own Paper, the Outlook, Scribner’s Magazine, the Connoisseur, 
Chambers’s Journal, the Cornhill Magazine, the Girl’s Own Paper, 
the Treasury, Baily’s Magazine, the World’s Work, the Atlantic 
Monthly, the North American Review, the Open Court, the Parents’ 
Review, the State, Current Literature, the Indian World, the Socialist 
Review, the Dominion Medical Monthly, the Forum, the Expository 
Times, the Munsey, the Busy Man’s Magazine, Nash's Magazine, the 
Illustrated Poultry Record, the National Gallery, Cassier’s Magazine, 
the Art Journal, Travel and Exploration, the Columbia University 
Quarterly, the Popular Science Monthly, the Estate Magazine, the 
Country Home, Mothers in Council, the Economic Journal, the 
Educational Review, the International, the Home Counties Magazine, 
the Nation in Armes, Putnam’s Magazine, Country and Town, the 
Illustrated Figaro, Living London, Part I., Cassell’s Building Con- 
struction, Carpentry and Joinery, The Story of the Heavens. 











PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
—_—\_>— 
steeds 4. St. 2 <. ), Billicks, cr 8vo (S. Paul) net 2/6 
sh (F.), A CO Miawe, CE OUD ......0cscccc.ce-cceee (Chambers) 36 







Baldwin (M. *" uriel and her Aunt Lu, cr 8vo (Chambers) 50 
Bancroft (F.), Time and Chance, cr 8vo............ y & Long) 60 
Baring- Gould (S.), Family Names and their Story, 8vo ............ (Seeley) net 7/6 
Bartoli (G.), The Primitive Church and the Primacy of Rome, cr 8vo . 

(Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 





Bennett (A.), The Glimpse, Cr 870 ............ccccsereesersereeeees (Chapman & Hall) 6/0 
Bennett (H. G.), Man mare of Leather, 8V0 --.ccssessssso-- (Constable) net 160 
Berget (A.), The Conquest of the Air, 8vo ........... semua mann) net 126 
Biggs (A. H.), The uis’s ite aeGee side iaceiahinatininlataeiccebediaiats S.P.C.K.) 2/6 
Boulton (W. B. ), In the Days of the Georges, 8V0 ..........00.00.0008 (Nasi) net 150 


British Stan Specification for Steel Fishplates, folio (C, Lockwood) net 10/6 
Bunsen (V. De), The Soul of a Turk, 8¥0.................:-scceessecenees (Lane) net 10/6 
Burns (J.), Revivals, their Laws and Loaders, cr — (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Caffin (C. H.), The Appreciation of the Drama, 8 (S. Paul) net 7/6 
Cahill (M. F.), The Householder’s Du i onaee Repairs (E. Wilson) net 36 





Cooke (G. M.), Son Riley, Rabbit, and Little Girl, 4to............... (Chambers) 2/6 
Cotes (Mrs. > The Burnt Offering, Sei ee sichcissisiinisnaeiebiensnaneial (Methuen) 6' 

Curties (H.), The Blood Bond, er 8V0............0. ....(F. V. White) 60 
Davidson (L. C.), False Gold, cr 8¥0 ...........ccccsce-scescceneeeses (Digby & Long) 6° 


Dyson (C, C.), Madame De Maintenon, Life and Times, 1635-1719 (Lane) net 126 
Edgeumbe (R.), Byron: the Last Phase, 5vo (J. Murray) net 106 
Fletcher (J. 8.), Marchester Royal, cr 8vo 60 
Fletcher (J. S.), The Wheatstack, and other Stories, cr (Nash) 60 
Forsyth (P. T.), The Cruciality of the Cross, er 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) 5 0 
Fox (4, W.), A Dangerous Inheritance, CF 8¥0 ...sssccecsssesseeseseeeees (S.P C.K.) 26 
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ryday Folk and Dawn, cr 8vo...... (W. Blackwood) 6/0 


Franklin (M.), Some Eve: (Chapman & Hall) net 126 


W.), The Gateway to the Sahara, 8vo . 












Furlong an Prophet Joel, cr 8V0..........00+ (Morgan & Scott) net 3/6 
Gaebelein, (- Cj, The Pro OL | (Methuen) net 26 
oe —" (C.), The Gift of St. Anthony, cr 8vo... “ = W. Daniel) 6/0 
Granvie * 4 Wilful Maid, abe AR ..(Partridge) 5/0 
Groem, \F. W.), History Day by Day, 8vo .. (Stead) net 36 
Green ("> ), Chateaubriand and his Court of Women (Chapman & Hall) net 15/0 
oe nG "B.), Jack in the Rockies, CT 8VO ......-.-.0-seseesevennres (Chambers) 2/6 
— H.), The Red Caps of Lyons, cr 8vo.... ye 3/6 
Hay ian OW . » Darwinism and Modern Socialism, cr 8vo(Heinemann) net 5,0 
Headley (F. &. ), The Summit, Cr BVO ........cceccereseeenenenees (Hutchinson) 6/0 
Bens (G.), Leo of Mediolanum, cr 8V0.............<:00+++ pales 26 
Homole(T.) and Others, Greose ia Evclution, c& fre (Unwin) net 50 
ics of Jew 

Hughes (H. M.), The (R. Culley) net 5/0 

asical Della, O90 ........0.ccccrsccrccsssesseseneoresceees (Simpkin) net 26 
Internation) — Compton, ex-Dux, cr 8vo (Chambers) 50 
Jacberns (R.), The Attic Boarders, cr 8vo..........,..+ (Chambers, 36 
Jackson (G.), Studies in the Old Testament, cr 8vo . Culley) net 3/6 
Jackson (W. S8.), Trial by Marriage, cr 8vo........ ieee e) 60 
Jacols (W. W.), Sailors’ Knots, CF 8V0...........ccccersceeeseceneenennres (Methuen) 3/6 
Jennings (A. C.), The Mediaeval Church and the Papacy (Methuen) net 26 
Jobs: son (A. M. F.), Text Book CE Bets CR OID. ccccrcscenssttiencseed (Allman) 7/6 
Johnson (J. P.), Ore Deposits of South Africa, Part II. (C, Lockwood) net 5/0 


usseran: A Lite History of the English People, Vol. III., 8vo 
’ dG. 4), ane (Unwin) net 12/6 
Kemp (E. G.), The Face i (Chatto & Windus) net 20/0 
Kipling (R.), Actions and Reactions, cr 8vo....... Macmillan) 6/0 
Lawrence (A.), Jacob Bateman’s Ladder, cr 8vo 
Lecky (W. E. H.), Memoir, by his Wife, 8vo ....... 
Leighton (M. C.), Deep Waters, cr 8vo... (Ward & Lock) 690 
Leith (W. F.), Memoirs of Scottish Catholics during t ‘the 17th and 18th 
Centuries, 2 vols. 8vo........ ssseeeeeee(LOn@mans) net * . 
Leonard (M. H.), Grammar and its Reasons, cr 8vo ... (I, Pitman) net 
Leopardi, Poems, cr 8V0 ........+-+..+» v-soes.(Sherratt & Hughes) net 3 4 
Lit Sister Snow, by Author of “The ‘Lady "of Decoration,” cr 8vo 
(Hodder & Stoughton) 5/0 
Lowes (E. L.), Chats on Old Silver, cr 8V0 .......c0cccceeseeoeeeeeees (Unwin) net 5/0 
Mackinnon (A. G.), Truths of To-day, cr 8vo.. (Oliphant) net 2/6 
Maughan (C.), Strange Fire, OF 80 ..........sscsssereeserseocncensveseseseeess (S. Paul) 6/0 

















M Fe, Eide UMN VOTER, OF B00,...coccccccecsocesseccnssonsscnsvcssscons (Chambers) 50 
Millar (A.), Scumbling and Colour Glazing (Trade Papers Pub. Co.) net 30 
Moberly (L. G.), A Woman Against the World, cr 8vo......... (Ward & Lock) 6/0 
Molesworth (Mrs. ), The February Boys, cr 8vo eestecenneqnenepnesenen Chambers) 36 
Mumby (F. A.), Girlhood of Queen Elizabeth, 8vo (Constable) net 106 
Pasture (Mrs. H. De La), The Tyrant, cr 8vo ...... (Methuen) 60 
Pemberton (M.), “The Fortunate ene er 8vo ...(Hodder & Stoughton) 60 
Penny (F. E.), The Unlucky Mark, cr 8vo... to & Windus) 6/0 
Phillpotts (Eden), The Haven, cr 8vo.. ws AJ. Murray) 6/0 
Poetry of Nature, Selected by H. Van Dy ke, ieee? ‘(Heinemann) net 6/0 
Redmayne (R. A. S.), Modern Practice in Mining, \ Vol, II, yearn net 76 
Rickett (A. C.), The London Life of Yesterday, 8vo ............ Constable) net 7/6 
Rives (A.), Trix and Over-the-Moon, 8V0 .........ccscsecerseeeeerserseees (Harper) 3/6 
Rudaux (L.), How to Study the Stars, cr 8vo.. ..(Unwin) net 50 
Scott (J. J.), The A ee _ . Murray) net 3/6 
Serviss (G. P.), Curiosities of the Sky, cer 8vo . (Harper) net 6/0 
Sichel (W.), Sheridan, from New and Original Material, : 2 vols. 8vo 
(Constable) net 31/6 
Simmonds (W. H.), The Boy’s Book of the Sea, cr 8v0 ..........+. (Partridge) 3/6 
Simpson (P. C.), Life of Principal Raiay, 2 vols. (Hodder & Sicughton) net 210 
Smith (B.), A Perfect Genius, Cr BVO ...........ccccccccosrssesecesvecsseresens arper) 3/6 
Smith (E. B. ), Santa Claus and All About Him, EES (Chambers) net 5/0 
Smith (J. C.), Oxide of Zinc, cer 8vo ........... (Trade Papers Pub. Co.) net 3/0 
Stanton (V. H.), The Gospels as Historical Documents, art II., 8vo 
(Camb. Univ. Presa) net 10/0 
Stoddart (J. T.), The New Socialism, 8vo ......... (Hodder & Stoughton) net 5/0 


Stuart (G. V.-), The Flight of Lord Rhincrew, cr BVO ........ .(Everett) 6/0 









Suffling (E. Se ), Ste Ape 8vo .... ean ceseesees(a. U. Gill) net 7/6 
Timlow (E ril Fool Twins, cr 8vo naiieemeaneia (Chambers) 2/6 
Townshend Wt * ), ilit Consul in Turkey, 8vo .......... (Seeley) net 16/0 
Turner (E.), Fagitives from Fortune, cr 8vo ........... ..(Ward & Lock) 3/6 
Turner (L.), The Perry Girls, cr 8vo ines (Ward & Lock) 36 
Underhill (B. ), The Column of Dust, cr 8v0 ......... ate (Methuen) 60 
Villiers (H. M.), Perfect through Suffering, cr 8vo oll Longmans) net 5,0 
Walton (L.), Why WORE FOE BID ccccesecsccosctseosescece Heinemann) net 26 


Warneck (J.), The Living Forces of the Gospel, 8vo .... .. (Oliphant) net 5/0 
Wells (P. A.) and Hooper (J.), Modern Cabinet Work (Batsford) net 126 
Williamson (A, P, W.), Text-Book of Navigation and a Astronomy, 

Svo 


sneensiiaseynennsactansenueneniel riffin) net 7/6 
Winter (3.8 ), The Ivory Box, cr 8vo ............ . to H. White) 60 
Wyndham (. ), _—e 8 Career, er 80 (Nash) 6/0 














LIBERTY'S 
WORLD-FAMED 
BEAUTIFUL & INEXPENSIVE 
FURNITURE FABRICS 
PATTERNS POST-FREE 


Liberty & Co., Ltd. Regent Street, London 








BY SPECIAL | DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS 
Three Grand Prizes and Gold Medal, Franco- 
ee | | Se Rees. — only Grand Prize awarded 
T to a Britis irm for Watches, Clocks, and Chro- 
OTHE KING. nometers, The only Grand Prize awarded for 
| Astronomical magenten, Chronographs, and 
2 Compasse 
By CATALOGUE free on application, 

DENT and CO. Ltd,, 

Gnapeanane. >. *rs of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben, 


61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, E.C. 





THOMAS & SONS, 


Sporting Tailors and Breeches Makers. 


Messrs. THOMAS & SONS, besides being 
well known as Breeches Makers, Sporting 
and Military Tailors, are also Makers of all 
other kinds of High-class Clothes for town 
or country wear, for which they employ 
@ special staff of highly skilled workmen. 


$2 BROOK STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W. 





ALLIANCE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LiMITED. 


Heap Orrice: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £16,500,000. 





Chairman: 


LORD ROTHSCHILD, GC.V.O. 


Right Hon. 





THE OPERATIONS OF THE COMPANY EMBRACE 
ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE. 





DEATH DUTIES.—Special forms of Policies have been prepared 
thus avoiding the necessity of disturbing investments at a 
time when it may be difficult to realise without loss. 


INCOME TAX.—Under the provisions of the Act, Income Tax is 
not payable on that portion of the Assured’s income which is 
devoted to the payment of premiums on an assurance on his 
life. Having regard to the amount of the Tax, this abate- 
ment (which is limited to one-sixth of the Assured’s income) 
is an important advantage to Life Policy holders. 


Full particulars of all classes of Insurance, together with Proposal Forms 
and Statement of Accounts, may be had on arp pastes to any of the 
Company's Offices or Agents. ROBERT L , General Manager. 





Royal and Imperial Warrants of Appointment. 


REDFERN 


Ladies’ Tailors 





Court Dressmakers 





Furs Millinery 


Lingerie, &c. 


26 CONDUIT STREET, W. 





ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 


FOR THE HAIR. 
Preserves the Hair. 
Beautifies the Hair. 
Prevents Scurf and Baldness. 
Sizes, 3/6, 7/-, 10/6. Sold by Stores, Chemists, and 
ROWLAND'S 8S, 67 Harrow Garpen, Lonpon. 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL. 


MURRAY’S BULBS. 
MURRAY’S BULBS. 


Interesting Catalogue free. 


JAMES MURRAY and SONS, 


Seed and Bulb Growers, DEPTFORD, LONDON, && 


By special appointment to H.R.H. Prince of Wales & the late Duke of Edinburgh. 


“MARICH” 
TURKISH CIGARETTES. 


The Standard of Luxury in Smoking ; made from the purest Turkish Tobacco, 
Their exquisite qualities satisfy the most Critical Tastes. 
Supplied to many of the leading Naval and Military Messes, Clubs, &c. 
100, post-free, 7s. Solid leather ~~ nee containing 


sample (pe t-free) fi 
V. MARICH & CO. (Malta): (Dept. rt. E), "Billiter Buildings, London, E. Cc. 
HOLIDAY SEASON. 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


NESS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILIT 
BURGLARY AND FIDELITY GUARANTEE Yitsks, 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 


Capital (fully subscribed), £1,000,000. Claims paid, £5,600,000. 
tH CORNHILL, LONDON. A. Vian, Secretary. 








MPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND. 


DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS urgently REQUIRE p, and should 
be sent to the HONORARY TREASURER, Examination Hall, Victoria 
Embankment, London, W.C. 
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BERMALINE BREAD 


Its wonderful merits proverbially applied, 








Better Late than Never. Long wanted, now obtainable, a perfect food 
containing the maximum amount of nutriment combined with ready digesti- 


bility ; such is BERMALINE BREAD 


Many a shabby Colt makes a fine Horse. And many a sickly anaemic 
child grows strong and robust, well developed*in bone and muscle, when 


fed on BERMALINE BREAD 
Live not to Eat, but Eat to Live, and if you wish to live a long, healthy 
life, free from digestive troubles, use BERMALINE BREAD 















































Manufactured and Sold by all Principal Bakers. 


WANT ANY WOOD? 


Little or much, you can have it good and cheap. All appliances 
for French Gardening. Catalogues free. 


THE CHEAP WOOD COMPANY, 
16 Devonshire Square, London. 











HE CHURCH CONGRESS, SWANSEA. 
OCTOBER 5, 6, 7, anv 8, 1909. 


Members’ Tickets, 6s. each, admit to all Meetings, except to those arranged 
for Men, Women, and Boys. 

The Railway Companies will issue return tickets at a fare and a quarter 
to gy of Congress Tickets, available from 25th September to 9th October, 
inclusive. 

Applications, enclosing remittance, to the HON. SECRETARIES, Oxford 

Street Schools, Swansea; or the 8.P.C.K., Northumberland Avenue, London, 
W.C.; the CHURCH HOUSE, Dean's Yard, Westminster, 8.W.; and Mr. 
JOHN HART, Maltravers House, Arundel Street, Strand, W.C. 
N ISS LOUISA DREWRY will resume her LECTURES, 
Pi READINGS, and LESSONS in ENGLISH LANGUAGE and 
LITERATURE, and Kindred Subjects, early in OCTOBER. For particulars, 
apply by letter.—143 King Henry’s Road, London, N.W. 











HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE & TO LET. 
i BE L E T, FURNISHED. 


SITUATE CLOSE TO THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 


WESTMINSTER (Overlooking St. James’s Park). 


TO BE LET, FURNISHED, for several months, an exceptionally 
well-arranged FAMILY RESIDENCE, possessing the unusual advantage 
of the original “‘Adam” decoration. Recently Refurnished and done up 
throughout at great expense and in excellent taste. 


It contains 13 Bed and Dressing Rooms, 2 large Bathrooms, fine light 
Drawing and Dining Rooms commanding pleasant views of the Park; large 
Lobby, Library and Study; spacious Principal Staircase with dome light, 
Secondary Staircase, Square Halls, &c.; ample Offices for servants; 
Electric Light and Telephone; Certificated Modern Sanitation; constant 
Hot-water Supply; in fact, every up-to-date convenience. 

Careful tenant required, 


Apply to— 
MESSRS. TROLLOPE, 
Hobart Place, Eaton Square, S.W. 


S QO. Us Tt. E DEV ON. 
h AN EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY. 


FOR SALE, RIDGECAP, CHELSTON, the healthiest and most open part 
of TORQUAY, standing very high, with fine views. Near station, sea, trams, 
and beautiful country lanes. The house has only recently been entirely refitted, 
decorated, and furnished under the supervision of a well-known London 
architect, and will be sold with or without the ‘furniture, which is all by 
celebrated London firms. Owner obliged to move to London. Four bed and 
‘three reception rooms (latter with new uet flooring), linen room, large 
box loft, bathroom and lavatory (h. and c.), two w.c.’s, large kitchen, scullery, 
pantry, meat larder, extensive cellarage, conservatory, and_ well-planted 
garden. Can be viewed any time. Cheap week-end tickets from London. 

Letters to “‘ W.,”” Ridgecap, Torquay. 


J ANTONIO, TIVOLI, 20 miles from ROME.—TO LET, 
Ke FULLY FURNISHED, with excellent, trustworthy servants. Heated 
throughout with hot-water radiators. Every room faces South, and has 
magnificent views over Roman Campagna and famous Tivoli Waterfalls.—For 
particulars apply to Mrs, HALLAM, Ortygia, Harrow-on-the-Hill. 














ERTS. 24 miles from Station —WELL-FURNISHED 

. COTTAGE TO LET in quiet vaiage from October 25th till Easter, or 

shorter period. 6 bed,’3 reception rooms, bath (h, and c.), usual offices. Small 

Sila, two stalls, man’s room over.—Apply, EGERTON, Tewin, Lower Green, 
elwyn. 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 
C ORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
HIGHER EDUCATION. 


WANTED, for the County Secondary Schools, a fully qualified VISITING 
MISTRESS to give instruction in PHYSICAL TRAINING. The Lady 
appointed will give her whole time to the work. Salary £100 per annum, with 
travelling expenses.—Applications, giving full particulars as to qualifications, 
training, experience, i. to be sent to the undersigned on or before 
5th October, 1909, 

Education Office, Truro, F. R. PASCOE, 
18th September, 1909, Secretary to the County Committee. 














ee 
OUNTY OF LONDOY 


The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for the 
of ASSISTANT-MISTRESS specially qualified in FRENCH at the Cor 
SECONDARY SCHOOL, PECKHAM. Candidates must possess a Univer i 
Degree or its equivalent, should be qualified to teach English, and should red 
had experience of Junior Form work. Training is desirable. Salary £19 
yout, rising by annual increments of £10, subject to satisfactory service Pe 


Applications should be made on Form H 40, to be obtained, together with 
——s of the . oo from the Education Officer, London Coun; 
ouncil, Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., to whom the “ 
be returned not later than 11 a.m. on Friday, 15th October, 1909 acco 
panied by copies of three testimonials of recent date. All communications 5 
the subject must be endorsed “‘ H 4,” and must be accompanied by a stam ry 
addressed foolscap envelope. G. L. GOMME, ped, 
Clerk of the London County Coungjj 
L.C.C. Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C. " 


SQ HANGHAT MUNICIPAL COUNCIL 


PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR CHINESE. 


WANTED, an ASSISTANT-MASTER. He should be a trained man, with 
first-class Government Certificates, and should be specially qualified in Mathe. 
matics. Experience in Secondary Schools will be an additional qualification 
Teaching in English only will be required. Salaries: Taels 125 per month with 
—- for the first year; Taels 150 for the second, and 175 for the third year 

qual to about £14 10s., £17 10s., and £20 per month. : 

The value of the Tael at present rate of exchange is about 2s. 4d., but it is 
liable to fluctuation. 

Liberal superannuation scheme. 

For ticulars apply to the Council's London Agents, Messrs. JOHN POOK 
and CO., 63 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. 


[S“= OF WIGHT COUNTY EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE, 


SANDOWN SECONDARY SCHOOL. 











WANTED, to commence duties immediately after the Xmas Vacation, 
ASSISTANT-MASTER, to teach English subjects, including Geography, and 
to assist in teaching Science (Theoretical and Practical). Good disciplinarian 
willing to supervise physical exercises and games. Commencing salary £110 to 
£120, according to qualifications. Forms of ae a to be obtained by 
sending stamped, addressed envelope to . G. FLUX, Secretary, 

County Education Offices, Technical Institute, Newport, I.W., . 

27th September, 1909. 


J EICESTERSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
COUNTY GRAMMAR SCHOOL OF KING EDWARD VIL, 
MELTON MOWBRAY. 


The COMMITTEE INVITE APPLICATIONS for the HEAD-MASTERSHIP 
of the above School, which will be OPENED in JANUARY next. Accommoda- 
tion about 175 (boys and girls). Salary, £350 perannum. Copies of the Articles 
of Government may be obtained (price one shilling each) from the undersigned, 
to whom applications for the vacant post should be sent not later than 
October 3ist. W. A. BROCKINGTON, Director of Education. 

33 Bowling Green Street, Leicester. 


U Nivexsity OF BIRMINGHAM 
ASSISTANT LECTURER IN MATHEMATICS. 


The COUNCIL INVITE APPLICATIONS for the above post. Stipend 
£150 per annum. 

Applications, accompanied by testimonials, should be sent to the undersigned 
not later than Saturday, October 9th, 1909. 

The Candidate elected will be required to enter upon his duties at the earliest 
possible opportunity. 

Further particulars may be obtained from 
GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 


GQ TAMFORD HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
e APPOINTMENT OF HEAD-MISTRESS. 


The GOVERNORS are prepared to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for the 
appointment of Head-Mistress, to begin her duties in January next, special 
training for and experience in School Teaching and School Management 
essential. Salary, £100 per annum. Capitation fee, £2 for each pupil, with 
house, rent, rates and taxes free. There are now 120 pupils in the school, 
excluding 13 in the P: tory Department, for whom no capitation fee is 
paid. Cubicles are provided for 20 boarders. 

urther information may be obtained from the Clerk of the Governors, to 
whom applications, with recent testimonials, not more than five in number, must 
be sent not later than October 18th. 

No personal application must be made to any Governor. 

25 St. Mary’s Btreet, Stamford. GEO. GOODLEY, Clerk. 

October, 1909. 


ANTED, for an influential daily paper published in 

India, a practical Leader Writer and experienced Journalist as 

ASSISTANT-EDITOR.—Apply, stating age and qualifications, to Box 3, 
The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 




















JANTED, SITUATION in ARTIST'S STUDIO or 
with a SCULPTOR; home or’abroad; young man, aged 21. Would 
ualify.—Address, Box 362, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 
aoe ll Ww.c. 
ADY wishes to RECOMMEND comfortable HOME in 
4 HAMPSTEAD. Reference may be made to Rev. J. M. Maddox, St. 
Mark’s Vicarage, Bury, Lancashire, and to Miss MacLehose, Westdel, Dowan- 
hill, Glasgow.—Apply to Miss MATHIEU, 21 Nassington Road, Parliament 
Hill, Hampstead. 


ADY VIOLINIST, painstaking, thorough method, 
DESIRES to VISIT high-class SCHOOL in the Midlands. Highly 
recommended. Ali Examinations prepared for. Pupil of the late Herr Carl 
Johannessen (pupil of Joachim) and Professor Koenig (pupil of Sevcik).— 
Miss WILLIS, 7 Milverton Terrace, Leamington. 


COMPANION PUPIL is DESIRED for a GIRL of 
Ps 18 who is READING SPECIAL HISTORY and LITERATURE. It 
is an excellent opening for an elder girl anxious to study seriously, 4 id for 
whom her parents desire the advantages of residence in a first-cl school. 
References desired.—Apply in first instance, ‘‘HEAD-MISTRESS, ©¢° 
Paton’s, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. a 


YO PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—K YNOCH, Limited, 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premium 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. ee 
= PUPIL.—VACANCY in High-Class 
“j Works for Gentleman’s Son under eighteen. Premium. Three sage A 
course. Personal supervision of M.Inst.C.E. Position after expiration 0 
time assured.—Address Box 203, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 
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M. 
i ll-established literary firm for a young 
A VACANCY SS a aaa h to make journalism her profession. 
NTLEWOMAN wishing seri Xp Milington Btreca Strand, 





Ly, 
London, W.C.______—. = 
| RTICLED PUPI L.—Well-known City firm of 
A SURVEYORS, with large country practice, have VACANCY for Young 
. van; thorough practical training given ; moderate premium.—Box 365, 
Genectatot, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. ’ 
~ON-TUBERCULOUS MILK FARMING. — THE 
MOST PROFITABLE BRANCH OF MODERN FARMING. A 
Stier n Farmer and his Son, having built up a business in the Midlands, 
be — '» the most advanced scientific lines with the approval and support 
modelled 0} »dical men, have from time to time a VACANCY for a PUPIL, who 
of many mn educated in order that he can thoroughly appreciate the methods 
must be pulb Farm is also run in conjunction ; arrangements can be made for 
coed, live in their comfortable country house.—Apply, giving references, to 
bi MPEY and SON, Longbridge Dairy, Northfield, Worce ste rshire, 
7\ENTLEMEN SHOULD NOT EMIGRATE, IT BEING 
J more srofitable to grow produce under glass at home, Capital 
required, £1,000 to £2,500. Write for full pevtioutans ox colt. \ enden, RC 
; <ULTURAL, 2 and 3 White Street (Moorgate St, Stn.), London, E.C, 
HORTICULTURA *Phone: 14832 Central, 


DEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W, 


Principal—Miss M, J. TUKE, M.A, 

















LECTURES are given in preparation for all Examinations of the University 
of ‘London in Arts, Seience, and Preliminary Medicine; for the Teacher's 
Diploma, Londen ; the Teacher's Certificate, Cambridge; and for the Cam- 
bridge Higher Local Examination. i 

Six Laboratories are open to Students for practical work. 

There is a special course of SCIENTIFIC INSTRUCTION IN HYGIENE 
designed to furnish Training for Women Factory and Sanitary Inspectors, 
and Teachers of Hygiene. : 

The ART SCHOOL may be attended by Students who are not taking other 
subjects at the College. 

A single Course in any subject may be attended, 

Regular Physical Instruction is given free of cost to Students who desire 
it by a fully qualified Teacher, 


RESIDENCE, 
Accommodation for about 40 Resident Students is provided in the College. 
The College bas opened as au additional residence South Villa, Regent's Park, 


where further accommodation for 15 Students is provided. South Villa is 
about five minutes’ walk from York Place, and has large gardens available for 
Students of the College. 


Full particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL at the College. 

DEPARTMENT FOR PROFESSIONAL TRAINING IN TEACHING, 

Head of the Department—Miss MARY MORTON, M.A, 

The Course includes full preparation for the Examinations for the Teaching 
Diplomas granted by the Universities of London and Cambridge. 

Students are admitted to the Training Course in October and in January. 

One Free Place (value £26 £s.), one Scholarship of the value of £20, and a 
limited number of Grants of £10 are offered for the Course beginning in 
January, 1910. 

7 ben wa be awarded to the best candidates holding a Degree or its 
equivalent in Arts or Science. 

Applications should be sent to the HEAD of the DEPARTMENT not later 


th: an December Ist. 
WOMEN. 


Bzerese COLLEGE FOR 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
Principal—Miss M. J. TUKE, M.A. 
COURSE OF SCIENTIFIC INSTRUCTION IN HYGIENE, 
Recognised by the Sanitary Inspectors’ Examination Board, 
The Course is designed to furnish Training for Women Sanitary and 

actory Inspectors and Teachers of Hygiene. 

Full particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL. 
NIVERSITY COLLEGE, READING. 
Principal—W. M. CHILDS, M.A. (Professor of Modern History), 

FACULTY OF LETTERS. 


EDUCATION COURSE, SECONDARY DIVISION, 








The Course is provided for the training cf Women Graduates as Teachers in 
Secondary Schools. Students entering in January are prepared for the Cam- 
bridge Teachers’ Certificate Examination of the following December. 

Lecturer in Education and Tutor—Miss Carotine Herrorp, The Lectures 
attended by Students include Courses on Plato and on the Philosophy of 
Education by Prof. W. G. pe Buren, M.A., and short Courses on the teaching 
of Special Subjects as follows :—History, the PainciraL; Geography, Prof. 
H. N. Dicxson, M.A., D.Se.; Elementary Science, Prof. F, Keezsie, M.A., 
Se.D.; and Drawing, Mr. A. W. Suasy. 

Practice in Teaching is provided in the chief Girls’ Schools of the district. 

The College offers special facilities for Students wishing to practise Gardening 
or some other form of Handicraft. Accommodation for Resident Students is 
provided in the College Hostels.—Further particulars may be obtained from 
he TUTORIAL SECRETARY, University College, Reading. 


UXiveRsizy COLLEGE, READING. 


The NEW SESSION OPENS in all Faculties and Departments (Arts, 

Science, Agriculture and Horticulture, Fine Art, Music, and Commerce) on 
OCTOBER 7th. 
Applieations for entry, and for residence in Wantage Hall (men students), 
St. “atrick’s Hostel (men students), St. Andrew's Hostel (women students), or 
St. George's Hostel (women students), should be made immediately to the 
REGISTRAR, University College, Reading. 


IRKBECOK COLLEG EB, 
BREAMS BULLDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, E.C, 


DAY AND EVENING CLASSES. 
_, NEW SESSION COMMENCED 271s SEPTEMBER, 1909. 
University of London.—The College provides Courses of Instruction for the 
Examinations of the University in Arts, Science, Economics, and Laws, under 
recognised Teachers of the University. The Laboratories are well appointed, 
andl there are facilities for Research. 
_ Pull particulars on application to the SECRETARY. 























HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 
COURSES are held and DEGREES are awarded in the following 


Faculties ;— 
ARTS, PURE SCIENCE, MEDICINE, LAW, 
APPLIED SCIENCE (including Engineering, Metallurgy, and Mining). 
ALL COURSES ARE OPEN TO MEN AND WOMEN STUDENTS 


The SESSION 1909-10 COMMENCES OCTOBER 6th, 1909, 
Prospectuses giving full information may be obtained free from 
W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 


—— 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


CO SZ2EY ELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognised by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 
University Delegacy for Secondary Training, and by 
the Cambridge Syndicate. 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A. 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University). 

Students are prepared for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Diploma, 
and the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from £65, 
Scholarships of from £4 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry. 
There is a Loan Fund. 


\DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, (Dublin) 
(Late of Girton College, Cambridge ; Medieval and Modern Languages Tripos). 

BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School), House- 
Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 

Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. H. KEELING, 
A.C.A., 108 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 

YOUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 

J) President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A, 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.8. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs, 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objecte—To Train Educated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education, All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games, Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, aud Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with os Be awarded to successful students, Schools®hid Colleges 
supplied with qualified teachers, 

HEALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students’for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment, Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon. and Rev, 
E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY. 

LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
\HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lanedowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College fo become Teachers of Gymuastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, M , Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &e. 











Mone BEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 
of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 
fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 








tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 
ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
e —Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 


Sea-Bathing; beantiful climate; great vantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Dauchters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 


{OTHEN, CATERHAM VALLEY, SURREY.—The 

‘4 Misses PYE, Principals.—BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
Kindergarten and Training Department for Students. Climate very healthy 
and bracing; 500 feet above sea level. Good School Buildings. Education on 
Modern lines; preparation for Public Examinations if desired, Resident 
Staff of Mistresses. Visiting Specialists. Terms moderate 


HL IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS, 
AUTUMN TERM, SEPTEMBER 22x Tro DECEMBER 20rm. 
S FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 
7 Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX, 
AUTUMN TERM BEGAN SEPTEMBER 2st. 


JINEHURST, I, SUSSEX. — The 




















CROW BOROUGH, 
above OPENED in SEPTEMBER as a COUNTRY SCHOOL for 
GIRLS, Principal—Miss H. T. NEILD, M.A. (Victoria), Class. Tripos (Camb.), 
&c. Assisted by Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Madame Osterberg at Dartford 
P.T.C.)—Prospectus, full information from either of above at Pinehurst. 
| LANDFOKRD HOUSE SCHOOL, BRAINTREE, 
ESSEX.—Principal: Miss STEEL JOHNSON. Good modern c¥uca- 
tion offered, and happy refined home. Particularly healthy, dry locality. 
House large; extensive grounds; gymnastics, hockey, tennis, dc. Vacancy 
for sisters; reduced fees, 
AINES HILL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, TAUNTON. 
Day, Boarding and Kindergarten. Head-Mistress: Miss C. L, 
PRIMROSE, M.A. Situated on a hill a mile outside Taunton. Definite 
Religious Instruction in accordance with Principles of Prayer Book. Boarding- 
fee from £75a year. Preparation for Universities.—Apply, HEAD-MIS7T RESS, 


WOOD, EASTBOURN 











( EASTBOURN E.-- 

Piincipals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A, Lond. (Girton 
College). t-rate Modern Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
New premises, specially built for a School, opened 1906, Large Playing-felds 
and Rink. Tennis, Hockey, Cricket, Swimming. 


ESL EF Ptea & DD; aer @  #, 
kK Head-Mistress, Mies F. YATE-LEE, M.A. (Cert. Student Girton College; 
Senior of St. Leonards School, St. Andrews). Thorough modern education, 
Upper Forms poqeoed for examinations. i. record of health, Large 
grounds, gravel soil. Two Scholarships awarded annually. 






















1" + 1 a + 

\ t. GEORGE'S CLASSES, EDINBURGH. 
K {Pounded 1876.) TUITION BY CORRESPONDENCE. HELP and 
DIRECTION for HOME STUDENTS in Literature, Fine Art (Special Subject 
for 1909-10, “The National Gallery—Foreign Schools”), History, Geogra hy, 
= neon hy, Languages, Science, &c. The Classes, under the direction of an 
onorary Committee of Ladies, are conducted by Experienced Tutors of high 
Diversity attainment, who work in direct communication with their Students. 

eparation for Examinations. Fees from 12s. per term.—Write for Prospectus 

SECRETARY, St, George’s Classes, Edinburgh, 





NGLO-FRENCH SCHOOL, ST. BERNARD’S, SUR- 
ti BITON HILL.—Principals: Miss SUTTILL and Mademoiselle 
BOSSEUX. AUTUMN TERM BEGAN on TUESDAY, Sept. 28, 1909. 
( UTDOOR LIFE.—The FRENCH GARDEN, NEW- 

BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical and 
Theoretical. FRENCH MARAICHER SYSTEM, taught by Frenchman, 
Carpentering, Bees, Fruit Preserving.—Principals: LILY HUGHES JONES, 
MARY PEERS, F.B.H.8. See Prospectus, 
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S . A MONICA’S, 
KINGSWOOD, SURREY. 
Station, Kingswood (formerly Tadworth), 8.E.B. 


HOME SCHOOL FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS. 
Excellent Education on modern lines. Large Staff of Resident Specialists 
for Languages, Art, Music, English, Gymnastics, &c. Visiting Professors. 
SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR JUNIOBS. 


Principals : 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Historical Tripos; Miss BERVON. 
Prospectus on application. 


wT. MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON. 
Principal—Miss H. L. POWELL 
(late Head-Mistress of the 
the Cambridge Training College). 
(1) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secondary Teachers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union. 
(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 
FEES :—Students, £3 8s. to £6 6s. a term. School, £6 10s. to £3 10s. a term. 

Kindergarten, £3 3s. to £2 23. a term. 

Board, Residence, and Tuition in the School, £25 a term. 

Full particulars from the PRINCIPAL. 
T. LEONARDS LADIES’ COLLEGE.—Thorough 
b Education given to Gentlemen's Daughters, with Special Preparation for 
Examinations when desired. Principal, Miss BISHOP.—For Terms, informa- 
tion respecting Boarding, and other particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 

23 Havelock Road, Hastings. 


( VERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE. YORK- 
SHIRE.—Principals: Miss E. M. PICKARD, M.A., and Miss AUER- 


BACH.—Th¢ ro. th education in bracing moorland air. Highest references. 


ALLASEY GRANGE SUHOOL, WALLASEY, 

CHESHIBE.—Boarding-School for Girls. Beautiful healthy situa- 

tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 

by rail from Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER (late Head-Mistress of 

the Wallasey High School).—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY at 
the School. Telephone: 381 Liscard. 

BRISTOL. 


St HELENS, CLIFTON, 
Principals—Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton College), and Miss POTTER. 
GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 


Home comforts combined with the Highest Educational Advantages. 

Tt ABERDASHERS'’ ASKE'S 
ACTON, W.—Head-Mistress: Miss MARGARET A. GILLILAND, 
M.A. Lond., Fellow of University College, London, assisted by a large staif 
































of University Graduates and other Specialists. Valuable Scholarships 
and Leaving Exhibitions, The TERM BEGAN on THURSDAY, 


SEPTEMBER 16ra.—Prospectuses and Entrance Forms obtainable at. the 
School; or from the CLERK to the SCHOOL GOVERNORS, Aske’s Girls’ 
School, New Cross, S8.E. 





ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, | 


LL HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls, Principal, 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 
Pupils —— for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
required. ealthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &. 


|S eadaadaedadhmate HOUSE, EASTBOURNE. 
Principals—Miss POHLER and Miss GODKIN. 
HIGH-CLASS BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 














EFECTS OF SPEECH AND  LIP-READING. 
Resident and Day Pupils of good social position from 4 years of age. 











Lip-Reading for Adults (Residence if desired). ferences to Specialists and 
Parents.—For particulars, apply to Miss BULLOCK (Certitica Teacher), 
141 Fellows Road, Hampeteed, London, N.W. 
BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
RADLEY COURT, MITCHELDEAN, GLOS. 


FARM AND COLONIAL SCHOOL. 

‘Lhorough TRAINING for FABMING COLONIES, ENGINEERING, LAND 
AGENCIES, &c. General School Education, WITH SPECIAL CARE DE- 
VOTED to BACKWARD and DELICATE BOYS. For Gentlemen’s Sons only. 

Each Pupil an Individual Problem. Ages 14 to 20. 

A staff of five resident Masters and several Instructors for a maximum of 
35 pupils, A small ‘Home Farm” worked entirely by the pupils. Work on 
larger farms for wider experience. 

Surveying, levelling, carpentering, lathe work, shoving, riding, driving, 
shooting, milking, butter-making, grooming, all farm jobs. Model Poultry 
Farm, utility and show breeding, incubators, trussing and shaping, pheasant- 
rearing. Fruit plantations, grafting, budding, gardening, &c. Goc ngineer- 
ing Course. First-class plant, whole house lighted by electric light, pumps 
and lathe driven by power, Full Farm Course in Agriculture, Dairying, 
Chemistry, &c, 

Apply to the Principal, W. HUNTER GANDY, Int.B.Sc., F.R.G.S., F.C.S. 


r}\HE ABBEY SCHOOL, BECKENHAM.—Founded 1864. 

—SCHOLARSHIPS and ENTRANCE to PUBLIC SCHOOLS and 
OSBORNE, It is well known for its beautiful buildings; 16 acres of grounds, 
gravel soil.- ‘Ten miles from London. Exceptio advantages for Small 
Boys.—Apply PRINCIPAL for Prospectus. 


Rrese MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master—T. G. OSBORN, M.A. 








For further particulars apply to HEAD-MASTER. _ 





LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 
Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
sities, The TERM BEGAN TUESDAY, 2lst September, 1909, 
Head-Master—C. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.— Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate boys. 





irls’ Grammar School, Leeds, and Principal of 4 


4( 





Sa 
RYtAz AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
Founded 1845, - CIRENCESTER. Re-organised 190, 
Patron—H.M. KING EDWARD VII. 
Caarrmman—LORD MORETON. Vicr-Caarnman—EARL BATHURST 
For Land-owners, Land-agents, Surveyors, Agriculturists, intending Colonists 4 
Farming and Colonial Branch. Estate Managoment and Forestry Branci 
For Prospectus of Curriculum, Fees, Entrance Exhibitions, Scholarshi, 
Diplomas, bo., appl to the PRINCIPAL. Ps, 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 5th. 
An ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP of £75 and an ENTRANCE EXHIR 
TION of £20 will be competed for in October. I. 


PSWICH SCHOOL. 
Head-Master: A. K. WATSON, M.A. (Oxon.) 
Preparation for University, Army and Navy, and professional careers, 
Junior Department in separate building. 
Apply, HEAD-MASTER, School House, Ipswich, 
EIGHTON PARK 
NEAR READING, 


Public School for Boys from 12 to 19. Forty-five acres of 
fields; swimming-bath, laboratories, &. 

For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the School 


j Fees SRR SB COLLEGE. 
‘4_Presidert—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Roy, F.g 
WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and 
Engineering Classes. Physica! Drill compulsory for the whole School. Cadet 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &. Exhibj. 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. The TERM BEGAN SEPT, 22yp. 
| Galalllies SCHOOL, CANTERBURY 
TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on 
DECEMBER Ist to 3rd, for Classics, Mathematics, and Modern Subjects, 
Classes for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., with. 
out Extra Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13. New Science 
Buildings. Five Boarding-houses.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


AKHAM SCHOOL.—The School offers a liberal Educa. 

tion to a limited number of boys, and aims at giving individaal 
attention and opportunity to all. The classes are sznali, all boys have studies, 
and the playing-fields are ample. JUNIOR DEPARTMENT. There are 
numerous Entrance Schelarships and Exhibitions to the Universities provided 
by the endowment.—Particulars from the HEAD-MASTER, 


COLLEGE, 


Scholarship Examination 











SCHOOL 


park and playing. 








LANDOVERY 
d SOUTH WALES. 
Public School. Moderate fees. Healthy country. 
at Private Schools in March. 
Warden—Rev. W. W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A. 


BrRKu AMSTED SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life ; successful prep. for 
Senior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-M ASTER, School House. 
ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS—bracing climate— 
A aims at developing health, intellect, and character. Thorough systematic 
education from 7 yrs. upwards, without pressure. Boys taught to think and 
observe, and use their hands. Religious differences honourably respected, 
Outdoorlessons whenever possible. Experienced care of delicate boys. 


‘YT. COLUMBA’S COLLEGE, RATHFARNHAM. 
Leading Irish School on definite Church 


lines with Public School 
system. Fees £70; reduced for Clergy. Beautiful situation on slope of 
mountains near Dublin, 500 ft. high. Warden: Rev. W. BLACKBURN, Opea 
Scholarships November. 


eSSe0RES PREPARATORY, SCHOOL. 


‘Boys prepared for Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Osborne.—For 
particulars, apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POWYS, M.A., Acreman 


fouse, Sherborne. 
RIVATE SULT IO OR. 
CROWBOROUGH BEACON. 
Mr. J. V. LISTER, M.A., RECEIVES a few PUPILS requiring individual 
attention. 
Special advantaes for delicate or backward Boys. 


- 2, 2 ee. Oe aes 
kK) Lady -ARUNDELL OF WARDOUR highly RECOMMENDS BOYS’ 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL. Large house and grounds, close to sea. ao 
care given to delicate boys. Coaching. Fees, 15 guineas per term.—HUGHES, 
Salcombe Hill House. 
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FOREIGN. 


NTERNATIONAL GUILD, 6 Rue de la Sorbonne, Paris.— 

Systematic Courses in Literatures, &., of France and England. Guild's 
Diploma is recognised. 

Srospectus on application to Miss WILLIAMS (Agrégée of the Paris 


University). — 
HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Courses of Practical mch Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dresamaking. 
Direct service twice daily with En¢land.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. _ 


ARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to Study Languages, Music, and Art with 
first-class Professors. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Only French 
spoken. Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healthiest pert 
of Paris, near the Bois. Concerta and Galleries attended.—Apply, 46 Rue da 
Docteur Blanche, Paris. 


ONS. JOHN VIENOT, Pasteur a I'Oratoire da 
Louvre, Professeur & la Faculté de Theologie Protestante, 40 
Madame VIENOT, 83 Rue Deufert-Rochereau, Paris 14°, are desirous of 
RECEIVING a limited number of PAYING GUESTS, wishing to finish 
their education in Paris. Highest references. 




















| perry tat g — PREPARATORY SCHOOL. — Mr. 

C. D. PRIDDEN, M.A., Rosslyn House, prepares Boys for Entrance and 
Scholarship Examinations at any of the Public Schools, or for the Royal 
Navy.—Prospectus on application, or from Mr. BRB. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 
22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C 


t AILEYBURY COLLEGE, HERTFORD. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, NOVEMBER léth, 17th, 18th, 1909, 
Values £70 to £25, For Particulars apply BURSAR, 








ain 





y y YTTHS 
FRENCH FAMILY RECEIVES PAYING GUESTS 
(GIRLS). Beautiful flat. Father is an engineer; two Daughters with 
Degrees, aged 21 and 23, one musical, the other poker-work and drawing 
teacher. erry home life. Only French spoken. First-rate references 2 
England.—GOOD, 16 Rue Rivoli. 
EDUCATI 


EDMESTON RECEIVES THREE YOUNG LADIES. 
German i finis: 





) N— 


IGH-CLASSB 
ian; and ed artistic singing. Every 


Madame 
Thorough French, " h. 5; : 

comfort. Moderate terms, and highest references.—161 Bue d’Ecoss2, Diepp® 
France, 
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DUSSELDORF-ON-RHINE.—MEDICAL 
TOR can TAKE -— R or TWO; exehange possible. Refined 
— mily life.- —Dr. M AU K, Sehz dow z 31, Diasseldorf. 


AN NOVER, a asse 7.—First-class FINISHING 


he DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Languages, Music, 
SCE talcin SC ‘1 I RMER, , successor of Fraulein Rahmkorff, 


EN A, G ERMANY. 
D BR B SDEN KOCH, MUNCHNER STRASSE 9, 
Refined home for Ladies, Gentlemen, and Fami lies. 
healthy situation Moderate terms, Best references, 


UGANO, TTALIAN SWITZERLAND— 

International Institn te for Young Ladies. Delightful climate, Beauti- 

4 Intern Excellent opportanity for learning lanjus« ses, Italian, French, 

cal coum _ . nd pictu te, References abroad and Prospectuses 
Get be eladly fore 1.—Frau BARIFFI-BERTSCHY 

i be ly ~ 


JHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, LES PEUPLIERS, 

P VILVORDE, near Bressels, prepares students for teaching Swedish 

and games, Instruction also given in remedial movements, 

anatomy, physiology, hygiene, analysis of Swedish movements, 
Work is conducted in French.—Apply for pretie ulars. 


{ERMANY, 














Painting. 


Convenient, 




















gymoasti 
massace, 
dancing. 





SCHOLASTIC | AGENCIES. 


{CHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
S° BOYS and GIRLS. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Conti vent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sendin (free of charge) prospectuses and full particulars of 
mmended establishmenta. hen writing 
pil, the district preferred, and give some 

















liable st te the ange = 


idea of at 


te SL IST “OF m7 ‘HOOLS AND TUTORS, 1999. 1,176 pp., 









red cloth, 23,; post-free, 2s. 6d. 700 Schocls, 900 Iliustrations, 
J. a J. PATON, Educationa ul Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C, _Teley hone: 5053 C entral, 


THOOLS and TUTORS 
N Prospectuses and reliable information will be suppl lied free of charge 
to parents sen ding s particulars of their requirements (locality desired, 
fees, &c.) to 


r 









I TMAN and KNIGHTL EY, Ltd, 
who have a wide k of all the leading educatio nal establish- 
ments for be nd girls at home and abroad, many of which they 


L. 
T, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City. 
oe. Rs 








! ‘ity ins 


OXFORD $ 
A x 


ar is desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE OF SC HOOLS fi r Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 
Bessrs. anager THRING, and CO., 

who for more th 30 years have been clo sely in touch with the leading 

hment 20 of charge, is given by Mr, Thring, 
»pingham, 
eect, London, . 
{CHOOLS for BO YS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 

ABR — —Pri 


ctuses of the leading Schools, and every informa- 













Nephew of the late 


tion, ipplied | to I nts FREE OF CHARGE, Please state 
pupils’ a lity preferred, and approximate school fees 
desired, —U NIV I RSITY SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 123 RBegent 


Street, W. Es lished 1858, 
DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.— 


Th » SC Cur ASTIC SSOCTATION (a body of Oxfor 
inate ad assis harge to Pare 









leetic of hoois (for J 
e or pote oan A St item - 
ager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 


T° INVALIDS. — A LIST OF “ME DICAL ME N 

RE LIVING RESIDENT PATIENTS in London, the Country, or at 

nt free of charge with full particulars.—MEDICAL, &c., 

As sok TATION, > 3 Cc x t, — Square, W.C, Telegraphic 
1 s: “ Triform, >» No. 1854 (Ge rrard), 


NOTIC 


ar PUBLIC SC HOC LS Yi AR BOOK, commencing 





Mu 





0 Issne, is the Of und only ¢ uth rised Book of Reference for the 
Schools r nted on the Head Marhers Conference. 
(Signe: ay W. A. EVANS, Secretary to th e Head-Masters’ Conference, 


NOTICE, 
HE GIRLS’ SCHOOL YEAR BOOK (Public Schools) 
is hey O8 nd only anth rised Book of Reference for the Schools 
represen ination of Hea 


f nve ses. 


Si quert) Kt ITH ‘YOu NG, Secrets ury to ) the Association of —_—_+_____ 


BL IC SCHOOLS 


Mus a. YEAR BOOK. 8s. 6d. net. 
_XEA \R BOOK, 2s. 6d. net. 
* YEAR BOOK. 7s. 6d. net. 
lishers, The Year Book Press, care of 
h Street, Sissessbuen, wc, 








HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 
T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 


Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity. Res nt physician (M.D.) 


iy ANGO “DI BATTAGLI A (Voleanic Mud) at the 
ROYAL HOTEL and BATHS, MATLOCK BATH. Also Baths, 
Donches, Packs, Inhalations, Massace, Electric ity. Bathrooms accessible by 
Lift from Bedroom floors. Resident ‘nurses and att attendant. 

Lovely 


i ARTMOOR.— Board ing in Private House. 

situztion 800 feet above the sea level, very sheltered, close to 
moors, Private sitting-rooms if required. Meals served at separate tables. 
Stabling or motor-car room.—Apply, “CANTAB.,” Middlecott, Lisington, 
Newton D Adb« rt, 3. Devon. 


-_—— 



























SHIPPING: AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


R.M.S, *‘ DUNOTTAR CASTLE.’ 
el4 Ifs—VIGO, OPORTO, LISBON, CADIZ (for 
SEVILLE and GRANADA), MOROCCO, PALMA, September 29th. 
£18 18:.—-CONSTANTINOPLE, SMYRNA, PATMOS, CRETE, MALTA, 
AJACCIO, and the RIVIERA; also 
216 168. October 22nd.—PALESTINE, EGYPT, and GREECE, 
Full particulars from the SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


OW TO WRITE FOR. THE PRESS OR TO 
BECOME AN AUTHOR, 
Interesting and useful Booklet free. 
“L,” LITERARY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
9 ARUNDEL STREET, cC, 


T RITISH COLUMBIA. (To Old Etonians and Others.)— 

Money may be profitably invested in British Columbia: (1) w first 
mortgage of city property, with 8%, interest, and at least 50% security. ) In 
real estate, where judicious investment will return from 10% to D%.- “¥ or 
full particulars write to Messrs. ALEXANDER & MACNAGHTEN, Lonsdale 
Avenue, North Vancouver, B.C., Canada. Bankers: Bank of B.N.A, 
Reference: Rev. Huh Hooper, St. John's Rectory, North Vancouver. 


JUBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
House Association, Ltd., founded by the Bishop of Chester, manaces 
72 Licensed Inns, Ask for List and Beport. APPLY for 4% LOAN 


STOCK, 
__—sC*P.RH.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 


N4von INAL ORPHAN HOM E, Ham Common, Surrey. 
Founded 1849 for Orphan Girls, who are received without distinetio 
of religion, and trained for domesti ic service. Chairman: His Grace the Duke 
of Portland. DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, and LEGACIES are & )RELY 
NEEDED. Hel lp s earnestly solicited. Bankers: Lloyds Bank, 16 St. James's 

Street, S.W.—Address: The SECRETARY, at the ¢ Orphanage. 


mnnY PEWRITING WANTED. 
Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d. per 1,090 worda, No manifolding. 
—Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, Londov, W.C. 


\ ELSH MOUNTAIN LAMB, DRES SSED CHICKEN 
NEW-LAID EGGS, HONEY, ke., direct from farm to consumer, 

Very best quality only supplied, weekly or fortnightly deliveries undertaken, 

and all carria aid. Special terms to large consuiners, Further particulars, 


I 
stamped envelope.—BRANAS POULTRY YARDS, Llandrillo, Merioncthehire. 


] EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lemenster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1595 Capit al (Paid up) £5 0, 000, 


( LD FALSE TE ETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old 
Artifcial Teeth you have for disposal. Most liberal offers by the largest 
firm in the World.—R. D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146, Princes Street, 
Ipswich. Establis hed 1833, Bankers: Capital ond Counties. 
( LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs, BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If 
warded by poet, value per return, or offer made. Chief Offices, | 63 Oxford 
, London. Est. 100 years. 
Oe cleared with BLATTIS. Supplied by 
J order to his Majesty the King at Sandringham. Guaranteed by bP. 
Howarth, F.Z.8., who destroy¢ d plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse, 19%), 
ed by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, B.D, 
Tins 1/3, 23, 46.—HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore R4., Shetlield. 


NP ILE PS Y—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and « thers. 









































-~— few Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
n 4 land e& iuipy d for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from "Epil b 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Garde 
Bi : ~ as, Lawn ‘Tennis, oe Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISE WOOD, > 
2 nge Street East, Liverpoo 


ig UNABLE TO CALL, L, send for the latest cx imples 
of NOTEPAPERS, with the newest styles of Monogram dies, X&c., 
post-free. 

London Weetern District Printing Co., Ltd., late PARKINS and GOTTO, 
Th e Court | Stati ners, 74-78 Oxford Stre et, London, W. 


SEASON 1909-10, 
Messrs. HODGSON and CO. 


beg to announce the OCPENING of their AUTUMN SEASON for the SALE 

of Lite oe Pi rorertr. The following Sales are arranged or in course «f 
preparation, and Catalogues may be had on application: 

On TUESDAY, October 12th, and Three Following Days, at 1 o'clock, 

VALUABLE MisceLLanxecous Booxs, including a Selection of Standa 

I f utleman removed from Emperor's Gate, 8.W., and ot! 

r the Historical Writings of Freeman, Froude, Gardine 






ry of a Ge 


















’ 
iers, Guizot, Hallam, Motley, G.bbon, Grote, Rawlinson, 
ruy, al 1 many others—a Set of Valpy’s Delphin Classics, 141 vols., 
2 Works of Shakespeare, Bacon, Locke, Johnson, Fielding, 
tion, 22 vols.), Dickens, Matthew Arnold, &c. ; 

xteenth and Seventcenth Century Literature 
‘ols,—a Set of the Henry Brad: haw Society, 


hire, large paper, 3 vols., and other To; 
Century Tracts on Currency—Fx le n’s State of 
lz., and other Books on Political Economy— Works N 
His tory [ Wm, Yarrell, F. O. Morris, Darwin, Lydekker, and othe i 
Sport, includiag a Set ‘of the Bengal Monthly Sporting onmien Books of 
Travel, some relating to America—Theologica) Literature, &c, 
To be viewed and Catalogues had, 

On WEDNESDAY, October 20th, and Two Following Days, the Vatvarie 

Lrprary or a GENTLEMAN (deceased), collected during the early past ‘ 











the Nineteenth Century, and now removed from Devonshire, mprising 
the First Editions of Keats's Poems, 1817, and Endymion, 1°18, hx th i 
remarkable condition and in the ori ginal boaris, uncut First and other 
Early Editions of Madame D'Arblay, Sir W. Scott, Leigh Hunt, Dickens, 
Lever, I nd othe Books illustrated Rowlaadson, Cr } k 
Phiz, &¢.—A< 1ann’s Oxford 2 vols., and Win ter College, 1 orth's 
Views of Lond and other rare Books with coloured plates ‘ N 





of Books relating to Shakespeare and the Drama—Works on |! 

Topography and Genealogy, including an extensive collection of bk 
relat ing to the County of Devon—Standard Historical Works, &c., 
whole in clean condition and 3 nostly in the original boards 
Also Tum Lipraky oF Tue uate E. J. Naskives, Esq., removed from 
Camden Park, Tunbridge Wells, con prisiz ge the New Library E:lition of 











Ruskin, 37 vols., half-morocco—the Cambridge Modern History, 9 vols., the 
Historians’ History of the World, 25 vols.— ih r’s Im} rial Garctteer of 
India, New Edition, 26 vols.—Modern Books in History, Science, asd General 


Literature, 

Catalogues on application 
Early in NOVEMBER, rer Vatvarre Lirrary 
ADMIRAL LEMPRIFRE, removed from Alton, Hants., 
3 vols., Paris, 1514, Le Miroir des Prince 
ly Parisian Presses—Books in Eig \ 
y of Golismith’s “ Vicar of Wa akeficld,” Firet Edition 

Bx » “i¢ 





collected by 
nprisin 





of the Earl; 
including a fine coy 
2 vols., original calf 


“| of Travel, several relating to America—i 
Writings of French ¢ al Authors, Foreicu Historical Works, end Court 
Memoirs, the whole in g od condition aud mostly bound ia handsome Big hteeath 
Century calf gilt bindings. 
Catalogues are prepering. 
DURING NOVEMBER, Vatvazize Law bBooxs, 
Muauoeany Booxcases, Secretamers, Xe. 
Auction Roows, 115 Chancery Lane, W.C. ‘ 
Telephone, 7,291 Central, Establish 1 1807, 
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AN IDEAL AUTUMN 


AND 


WINTER RESIDENCE. 


SOUTH DEVON HEALTH RESORT. 








EXCELLENT TURKISH BATHS. 





The late Dr. W. B. Canrenter, C.B., F.R.S., wrote:—*As a 
winter residence I feel sure that Huntley may be safely recom- 
mended, on account of the shelter it derives from the high range 


to the north of it, and the warmth of its southern exposure.” 





For Illustrated Prospectus apply— 
PROPRIETOR, Huntley, Bishopsteignton, Teignmouth. 





As a Remedy for Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Bronchitis, 


Dr. J. Collis Browne’s 


CHLORODYNE 


ts unrivalled, and is admitted by the Profession 
to be the most Valuable Medicine ever discovered. 
It acts like a Charm in Diarrheea and Dysentery, 
and is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Gout, 
Rheumatism. 

Convincing Medical Testimony accompanies 
each bottle. Of all Chemists, 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 
4s. 6d. Insist on having Dr. J. Collis Browne’s 
Chlorodyne, the Original and Only Genuine. 


For Coughs and Colds. 


PM. S.P.—THE ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM PACKET COMPANY, 


18 Moorgate Street, E.C., and 32 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 


SPECIAL CRUISING STEAMERS, JANUARY—MALCH. 











INDEPENDENT TOURS—S days, £0; 62 days, £65; 76 days, £75. 
SPLCIAL CRUISES—51 days, £80; 62 days, £85. 
For Booklet and fall particulars apply as above. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS.......£70,000,000. 
SCHOOL COLOURS & WHAT TO WEAR. 
rdering for Footer Term, Principals should apply for our New 


Ref re 
Lilustrated Book) t, the liabl ust ful guide extant, 
e 


most reliable and 
Gratis and post-tree. 


EHYAM & CO., Ltd., Oxford Street, London, W. 
SPECIALISTS and GENERAL OUTFITTERS, 
ham, Leeis, and Wolverhampton. 


SCIOCL COLOURS 
Also at Birming 


A LIGHT NOURISHMENT FOR GENERAL USE. 


Tre & Atllenburys” DIET 


yund most excellent as a sustaining and nourishinz food when a licht 
Ugested meal is required. Whilst exceedingly helpful to the 
veptic, it is admirabiy adapted for general use, especially as a 


won taf 





l dys 
i ‘ supper repast, 


in jins at 1/6& 2/- of Chemists. Alarge sample sent for 3 penny stamps. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, LONDON. 


Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR and Communications 


f business should nor be addressed to the EpirTor, but 


wpon matters of 


to é'¢ CusiisnuEr, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 





————___ 


BURBERRYS 


are a Household Word to all votaries of Sport and Tray, 
and though they have not hitherto appealed directly to the 
4ittérateur, scholars and politicians should weigh care. 
fully those advantages to Health and Comfort which 
distinguish the scientific forms of clothing invented } 
Burberrys, and proved incomparable throughout the habit. 
able globe. Everybody—whatever his vocation—sometimes 
stands in need of a 


WEATHERPROOF 


for the preservation of Health and satisfaction of a natural 
desire for physical ease ; supplied by Burberrys alone in the 


URBITOR, 


an agent which guards against rain-storms, however severe 
and prolonged, and without artifice maintains a healthful 
temperature at all seasons of the year. This Burberry, light 
in weight, attractive in appearance and permanently weather. 
proof, is always comfortable to wear because it is 


NATURALLY VENTILATING. 


A cataclysm may befall, but the Urbitor, proofed by 
Burberrys, exhibits an elemental antipathy to all forms of 
precipitation, resembling that of birds’ feathers, which 
reject moisture while remaining permeable by air. Thus 
the Urbitor is an efficient weatherproof, and yet something 
more; it is a superb 


OVERCOAT, 


comfortable to wear in fine weather, looking equally well 
with every description of hat, and harmonising with every 
place, time, or purpose. 

**Burberry-proof Kit,” XVIII. Edition, posted with Patterns, on 


request, together with agencies (by appointment) throughout 
United Kingdom and France. 


BURBERRYS to cua matconerves, PARIS. 
BUENOS AYRES, NEW YORK, & BASINGSTOKE, 





TADDY’S 
“GRAPNEL” 
MIXTURE 


A BLEND OF CHOICE TOBACCOS 
Price 6)d. 
1s. 1d. os 
2s. 2d. es 


JACKMAN & CO. 
(Established 1790), 


The Oldest-Established SADDLERS, 
HORSE-CLOTHING and HARNESS MAKERS 
in London. (Tex, 11468 Ceytrat.] 


138 LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C. _ 


Pp. x. + 492. Price 7s. 6d. net. 
MmHB MOBRPHIA HABIT 
and its Voluntary Renunciation. 

By OSCAR JENNINGS, M.D. (Paris). 
BAILLIERE, TINDALL and COX, 8 Henrictta Street, 
Covent Garden. 


per 1 oz. Packet 
2, Tin 
a ” tb 





London : 





} OOKS WANTED.—Highest prices given for Old Sporting 

Rooks, Magazines, Plays, Poetry. Books illustrated by All B ley, 
Rowlandson, Cruikshank, Leech, Phiz, &c. Old Books or M: 
Coloured cravings, Autogreph Letters, &c. Any quantity for immed 
Buyers sent 21 tance.—HECTOR’'S GREAT BOCOKSEOP, Pirmin 


YARE BOOKS.—Wordsworth’s Poems, Ist edit., 2 vols. 
v calf, £3 2s., 1307; Churchill’s Voyaces and Travels, 6 vols., calf, £5, 1704; 
Edward FitzGeraid’s Works, 7 vols., £8 8s., for £3 33,; Lytton’s Novels, 23 rols. 
hf. calf gilt, £44s.; Tom} »’s Poetical Works, 10 vols., full morocco, £2 10s. 
. nomial 5 its, &e., £3 3s., 1799; Hawkins and Kenyons 















m America, 
liaté 
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Nayal ¢ 16 vols., I its, 

Silver ¢ England, 1837, Kowlandson’s murs Dr, Syntax, col yured 

plates, ‘ £3 3s.; Burton's Arabian Nights, 12 vols., £5 5s.; Alice ~% 

Wonderlar 1d 4 others, edit. de luxe, illus. by Rackham, Dulac, a A. x 
ov 


Robinson, 5 vols., £12 12s.; La Nu au Théatre, 254 illus. by Drs. Witkows 
and Nass, 30s., Paris.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT 
STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 

N USIC AT’ ONCE.—Onr Music by Mail Department 
| ensures promptness, correctness, and economy. Immense Stock. 
We pay postage. 

MURDOCH, MURDOCH and CO., Hatton 


Any publication, British or Foreign, mostly by return. 
E.C. ; and at Birmingham, Brighton Cambridge, Newcastle, Sou 





House, Hatton Garden, Londom 
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4 Review or Evexts. 


TurceiAt arp Forrien Arrarns: 
Tes Most Powraren Max is Awenica, 


, O FE L I < E $9 Ma. Evwarp Hexry HARRiman: 
a ° 


By Burton J. Hendrick. 
| gy gd. ST. LOE STRACHEY, 


Monxegr axp Brains is Pourrics. By A. A, Baumann. 
Editor of the SPECTATOR, 


“ Macsera ” at Sauvt-Waypnu.e. By Georgette Leblanc My teriiack, 
“Bany Navies”: turn Conoxres’ Prunes. By Archibald Hurd, 
Cuarsaupziann’s Last Love. By Francis Gribble, 

Deav-Heaps. By Bram Stoker. 

An Evorisy-Sreaxine Corrzvent Leacce. By W. Morrie Colles. 
Soxue Pamous Wrirens or Otp Jouy Comrant. Br Beckles Willeon, 

} Tux Pxirosorxer or Aeruetic: Berepetro Czocr, By Douglas Ainslie, 
t Hewsrxy Jaues axp ets Dovpie. By W. A. Gill. 

Beaumancuals aNp THE Musicians. By Ernest Newman. 








| i LORD ROBERTS, speaking at the Annual Mecting of the 4 New Sceeme ror Iwrextat ScaoLaRsurrs. By P. A. Vaile, 
} ue Cricxe?t Season or 1900. By B. H. D. Sewell. 
National Service League on June 30th, thus referred to| Grswaxy ap ree BNrexre: a Lorren rao BEuLIN, By RB. E. C. Long, 


Two Sronizs. By Luciano Zaccoli. 


“A New Way of Life” :— 


Lonion: CHAPMAN and HALL, Ltd. 


post-frea 


Now and Revised Edition, a. 


Shall We Ever Reach the Pole? 


Those interested in the POLAR WARFARE should read this 
brochure, which furnishes, from ths work of M. Plateau, the 
Belgian physicist, and others, good selentifie ground for boileving 
that it is not possible to reach the Pole. 

London: R. MORGAN, NOR wooD, SE. 
I earnestly hope ee ———— 
THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 
(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation). 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 


OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To sccure tho poace and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
physical condition of the poopic by bringing about the 
adoptien of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 

TERMS GF SUBSCRIPTION, 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 





“I should like, in relation to the question of 
useful literature, to say a epecial word of recom- 

mendation in favour of the admirable little 
pamphlet written by Mr. St. Loe 
(A New Way of Life’), the able and patriotic 
editor of the Spzcrator, and published by 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. at Is. 
that this bock will have the wide sale which i 


strachey 


— 








deserves, and as Mr. Strachey has most generously 
promised to devote the whole of the profits of the 
sale to the furtherance of the League's work, it 


or 


is to be hoped that many of our members will 
invest a shilling in this most convincing and 





” . ioe. e. d, 
elog went little book. Hon. Vice-Presidents one 35 00 | Members - on = “A 10 0 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents 5 0 0O| Associates, ¥ th Literatare 
Meinbers . 1 1 0] eee Jourual 050 


To be obtained from all Booksellers, and at all Messrs. W. H. 
Smith and Son’s Stalls and Bookshops. 


The Subscription 1 of Ladies end Members of the Territorial Force is at hali- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates, 


BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, 


GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A, Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 


BELFAST. 


Price 1s. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO.,, Ltd., 


CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 





Ss 2h ee 


London. 





2 and 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. Menafactarers to His Mest Gracious Majety Phe King 
FOUNDED 1829. CAMBRIC Ladies aes pad fy 
ee ent « | Gents’ 3/11 








The ARCHBISHOP of YOR 
Vice ~PRESIDERT fhe LORD ae RRIS. 
Cuarmuan—The DEAN cof CANTERBURY. Drrvtr-CuarrMan—Sir PAGET BOWMAN, Bart, 
Secretart—W. N, NEALE, Esq. AcTUARY AND Maxacer—FRANK B, WYATT, Esq, F.LA 


The Society offers the BENEFITS of MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE on highly favourable terms to 


THE CLERGY AND _ THEIR RELATIVES. 


Patrons—The ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY ; 
Presipent—The BISHOP of LONDON, 





POCKET =the rrah uaeeee har 


world-wide fame."’— Quce 


SAMPLES & PRICE HANDKERCHIEFS. 


LISTS POST FREE. 


coL LARS, “Ge nile emen’s 4fold, from 4/11 


IRISH a — Cuils for Gentlemen from G/ll 

ALL PROFITS BELONG TO TO THE MEMBERS. MATCHLESS 
Accumulated Fund, £4,351,137. 10, £471,097. RTS wit! 
umulated Fund, £4,351,137 Annual Income, £471,097 COLLARS, CUFFS, Sit Sc22 


Bonuses Distributed, £4,256,464, 
Notwithstanding the LOWNESS of the Premiums charged, the BONUSES 


o-, S Bods ~-4 


& SHIRTS. : cht 


LOW PRE ens. SAMPLES & PRICE 3 6 


LARGE BONUSE are on an EXCEPTIONALLY HIGH SCALE, TS P R }-dos. 

NEW a SPECIAL Appl lic: a : »n is invited for the NEW PROSPECTUS, and Leaflets explaining two = =o =. (to measure, 2,- extra.) 

POLICIE New ies, with Valuable Options, ; N.B.—OLD SHIRTS made good as new with good 

1. WHOLE- LIFE couv ER TIBLE ASSURANCES, Very Low Premium—about one-half the usual | materials in Neck Bands, Cuffs, and Frouts, for 
¢ first ten years, l4/- the }-doz, 


2. PENSION POLICIES. Premiums returnable with Compound Interest in case of death or surrender 
efore pension age, Option to commute for Cash, 
IMPORTANT NOTICE.—No Agents employed and No Commission paid for introduction of business, 
whereby about rer: ean year is saved to the Mc mbers, Assurances ean be readily effected by 
direct communicat n with the Office. Zand 3 Tae Sanctusry, WESTMINSTER, SW. 


Scale of p“ancmm for 





Letter Orders and Inquiries for Samples of these 
Goods should be sent to 
40 P DONEGALL PLACE, 


ty BOOTS 


BELFAST. 








R, ANDERSON & COQ., 


ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 


sé K” 




















14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., Advertisements. 
~ ng —— —yz + | the lowest * possible 
o ul terms to Institutions, Publishers i i 
Ufanatacturere, fe on apri stitution shers, Ques Pass tubes srelditd 34 Ccmece, British built for reliability. 
ape BAGO ccvoceccccceresccecesscscoeccoconseenes 212 12 0 
JPSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. Balf-Page (Column)..............+++ ». 660 Ser eceret dont eat 
The cov NC hd a recameas. — sso. Quarter-Page (Half-Column) .. 8 3 0 “x” 4 ig eee 
CIATION for BEFRUENDING YOUNG SF! Dasvow Column (Thisdes ugg 6 6 © ee 
ANTS is prepared tose. d the above PAMPHL ET, Half Narrow Column ...... » 220 NORTHERN NEWSPAP 
r mate ed (by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, Quarter Narrow Column ......... 110 ER SYNDICATE, 
¥ > — soot of two stamps, or in quantities Column (two-thirds width of KENDAL, 
A. ¥ wy ie. per 100, n e lie tion to the CN wipabutihedoiadaaauchiauniael - 8 0 Invite suggestions for Articles, Stories, and 
‘entra fice, Denison ouve, Jovels ‘ j ‘ 
rapa 5 ied DP ee ee Compass. — adapted to Serial Publication from 
abe po ew ms and Donatio ne towards the Funds of a =) oO uthors, — 
u should be seut.—Bankers, Messrs, Inside Page..... 44 0 : fo = 





HACLAY sod G01 Pa Mall East SW. Terms of Subscription. 


Five lines (45 words yand under in tecad column ( (half- 
and Is, a line fo © every additional line 


_ width), 5s. ; 








Subseriptio ms only received by Gorpow 


(containing on an average tweive words). 


Paramte ts Apvance, 





AND Gore H, Melbourne, 8 dne Duigh Na: arrow column, one-third width ¢ f page, Ss.an inch. | Inclnding postace to any Yearly. Half ar 
Fath, Wat dusrain, Paicrow ao Com: | esa lceaetchan cohen eta | Emoto 2 pele Bie 
PANY, Dune odin ; mon SON AND W! ILLIAMS, 16s. an inch oy Inclaling postage to any S Sho 9Na Ses 
Uhre tchurch ; H. Barnum anp ComPany, marie 21st sa xe Week,” of the British Colonics, 
inglo re = anu ich, Ameri France, Ger- 
and C. ston, NE. ae LEY, Auckland ; Displayed Advertisements according to space, —— gy agg Se 
, Terms: net, Japan, dc, ona wv 1136..0163..083 
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PAINLESS KILLING OF DUMB ANIMALS, FIFTY-NINTH REPORT 
A PLEA FOR DUMB BEASTS. OF TUE 

Sir,— 

1. Will you kindly allow me to enlist your sympathy on behalf 
of animals slaughtered for human food ? 

2. From times immemorial mankind have used flesh of animals, Hi] (5 
especially of oxen and sheep, as food, and since we are likely to 
continue to do so for ages to come, it is the duty of all humane LIMITED 


men and women to secure the killing of cattle, oxen, sheep, and 
pigs in slaughter-houses in as painless a manner as possible, 
without in any way discouraging the sale and use of flesh. 

3. For although it is quite possible to live and work on a purely 

vegetarian diet, 1t would not be judicious for mankind to give up 
the use of flesh. A mixed diet of flesh and farina is certainly 
more strengthening and sustaining, though more expensive, than a 
purely vegetarian diet. Besides, if all tlesh were excluded from 
j.uman dict, the world’s available food supply would be reduced by 
fully att hird and the price of cereals would go up in proportion, 
and vegetarian diet would become quite as expensive as an animal 
ich would be a great hardship on the very poorest who 
ainly on bread or rice. 
4. 'There are millions of acres of land on the earth’s surface on 
which nothing will grow,—land on which no fruit, vegetables, 
corn, wheat, or rice can be raised, but on which cattle put to graze 
thrive and multiply. If flesh of animals were interdicted as food, 
these millions of acres of land would cease to be of use to man- 
kind as food producers, and remain barren and unproductive, for 
they are fit for rearing cattle only and nothing else. 

All animals must sooner or later die. This is the inevitable 
law of nature. It is better therefore they should be killed pain- 
lessly and used as food for human beings, than be allowed to die a 
lingering and painful death from disease or starvation in days of 
drought, and their carcases strew the land to be food for crows 
and vultures. 

6. Therefore, both on economic grounds as well as reasons of 
health, it is advisable that mankind should continue to use animal 
flesh as an article of diet. But all flesh eaters, without giving up 
the uso of flesh, should make it their duty to insist that all 
animals for table are killed painlessly. 

7. The present mode of killing cattle in many parts of the world 
leaves much to be desired. Animals are felled or pithed with a 
sharp-pointed iron bar and their jugulars severed to make them 
draw or bleed before life is hardly extinct. This is not only a 
gruesome but most cruel and painful procedure. An animal has 
to be struck two or three times before it is felled to the ground. 
The debasing and demoralizing effects of such ghastly scenes 
enacted daily on all operators and employees of slaughter-houses 
are indescribable. 

8. In Germany, on the other hand, a most humane system is in 
vogue. There, all animals in slaughter-houses are killed painlessly, 
swiftly, and without any distressing sights, by bullet. The Germans 
are not only a scientific nation, but they are also an eminently 
practical people, and we may be sure they would not sanction and 
adopt in their slaughter-houses any method of slaughtering animals 
which after most exacting tests and after a very full and long trial 
was not found to be both hygienic and painless. Killing by bullet 
not only inflicts no pain on animals, but also in no way destroys 
the flavour of flesh or diminishes the nutritive properties of meat. 
The experiences of thousands of soldiers who have received bullet 
: ounds on battlefields and lived to describe their sensations, all 

tell us and teach us that bullet wounds are painless from their great 
velocity. Death inflicted by hand with cutting or punching instru- 
ments always causes intense suffering to animals for a period 
varying from two to five minutes; on the other hand, a well- 
directed pistol shot to a vital part kills an animal painlessly and 
instantaneously in a fraction of a second. The German method of 
killing cattle in slaughter-houses is so simple, so inexpensive, so 
cfiicacious, so easily available in every part of the world, in towns, 
villages, and ranches, that it can and ought to be employed 
7 where in preference to hand-killing. 

. The genius of electricians has nowadays harnessed electricity 
Pi. so many industrial and domestic purposes that I would appeal 
to all great packers in the United States, Canada, Brazil, and 
Australia to employ electricity and electrocution as a safe, cleanly, 
expeditious, and painless method of killing cattle on a large scale 
in thousands, in their vast abattoirs. 

10. The Mosaic mode ef slaughtering animals was both justifi- 
able and necessary in olden days, but to-day has become obsolete 
with the invention of arms of precision and control of dynamo, 
and it behoves us to use either of these two great new forces of 
infinite velocity and energy to enthenise animals painlessly. 

11. As a matter of fact, Christians and Jews, Mohammedans and 
Parsees, Hindus and Buddhists, all consume game big and small 
brought down by gun without any religious scruples and without 
any evil effects; so, any objection to killing of domestic cattle by 
bullet is positively untenable. 

12. The humane veterinarian to-day puts all disabled horses out 
of pain with the revolver. We cannot possibly obtain better light 
and guidance on the subject than expert advice of our highly 
educated qualified veterinary surgeons. 

13. The old method of killing cattle in slaughter-houses with 
b ar and awl, with knife and axe, , will ever remain a dark and foul 
blot in pages of civilisation, till it is replaced by the more humane 
methods of bullet or electrocution. I would therefore appeal to 
ail enlightened men and women in every x of the world to 
use their influence and persuasion with all Men in Authority, 
Legislators, Municipal Councillors, Health Officers, Ranch Owners, 
butchers, and Cattle Breeders to secure this most ‘desirable end. 
I am, Sir, Your Obedient Servant, 
m.p. (Brux.), u.n.c.P. (Lond.), L.x.c.s, (Edin.) 
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GEnTLEwEN,—The Directors submit to you the annexed Statement of the 
Liabilities and Assets of the Bank, and of the Profit and Loss Account for the 
Half-year ended June 30th, 1909. 

The Gross Proiits of the Bank for the past Half-year, including yen 1,141,676." 
brought forward from last Account, amount to yen 11,939,849.*?, of wi 
yen 8,994,008.°' have been deducted for Interests, Taxes, Current E 
Rebate on Bills Current, Bad and Doubtfal Debts, Bonus for Offic 
Clerks, &c., leaving a balance of yen 2,995,841.25 for appropriation. 

The Directors now propose that yen 400,000.° ° be added tu the Reserve Fund, 
and recommend a Dividend at the rate of 12 per ceut. per annum, which will 
absorb yen 1,440,000.°°. 

The Balance, yen 1,155,841.7*, will be carried forward to the credit of next 


Account, 
BARON KOREKIYO TAKAHAS®ZI, Chairman, 
Head Office, Yokohama, September 10th, 1909. 
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BALANC E SHEET. June 30th, 1909, 


LuBILitTirs, A 
Capital paid wp. .cocerccsccrcesseveesocrsercccsscssocereeecsccessoceoccescoes + 24,000,000, ¢¢ 
Reserve Funds.. ave ; 15,50)),000, @@ 
Reserve for Doubtful Debts... 468,795." * 
Notes in Circulation ...... 4,744,993, 2° 





119,409,870, * 6 


a ts (Current, Fixed, ‘ke. ‘poe 2 
nd other 


3 Payable, Bills Re« liscounted, , Aceeptai anc es, a 

Sums due by the Bank: ...... ; 
Dividends Unciaimed .. 
Amount brought forward from last Account 











Net Profit for the past PORE .coccsrescescceccoccesencsecess sees 
Yen 
Cash Account— ASSETS, z. Y. 
In hani....... 15,056,283. * 2 
At Bankers .... 32,840,845. 7 § 








stent 3 
Investments in Pu estan ee 
Bills Discounted, Loans, Advances, &c. ; 
Bills Receivable and other Sums due to the Bank 
Bullion and Foreign Moncy .. ° 
Bank's Premises, Properties, F urniture, ‘ke. 


eI 





PROFIT “AND “LOSS “ACCOUNT. 





To Interests, Taxes, Current Expenses, Rebate on Bills 
Current, Bad and Doubtful Debts, Bonus for Officers 
GME CRatRB, BO. ccccccccccscceccoscsese . 

To Reserve Fund... 

To Dividend— 

en (6.° © per Share for 240,000 Shares) .... 
To Balance carried forward to next Account 


8,994,008. °* 
460,000, 9 ¢ 


1,440,000. °° 





Yen sane. ve 





By Balance brought forward December 31st, 1908 init 1, uty 676. °* 
By Amount of Gross Profits for the Half-year ending we 90 
Tune BOLD, 1909 .....cccersercerenrsecsersesenreerarensrsersassnrserseres 10,848,172 


Yen ny, 939,549 28 





We have examined the above Accounts in detail, comparing » them with ths 
Books and Vouchers of the Bank and the Returns from the Branches = 
Agencies, and have found them to be correct. We have further inspect 
the Securities, &c., of the Bank, and also those held on account of — 
Advances, &., and ‘have found them ail to be in accordance with the Boo 


d Accounts ‘of the 
- NOBUO TAJIMA, } Auditors 
FUKUSABURO WATANABE, 
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THE WEST INDIES. 
A “KINGSLEY” PARADISE, 
BITTERS. 


Turrr OriGin AND VALUB. 





“Oh, it is the qvaintest Paradise. Brut a Paradice it is, and 
* "a most healthy oue.”—Caantes Kinser. 


HERE may be those who have begun to consider to 
T what resort and into what new climes they shall go 
for the winter and early spring. Let them go to Trinidad, 
let them rejoice in new surroundings and fresh scenery ; 
they must spend their springtime in Port of Spain. What 
with its Botavical Garcens, coclie village, Maracas Water- 
fall, Blue Basin, Pitch Lake (La Brea), the Maraval 
reservoirs, the “Saddle Drive,” and the Santa Cruz Valiey, 
the tourist will find no lack of interest, but a surfeit of 
lovely scenery. The Five islands, San Fernando, and 
Cedros may also be visited, and, if there is time and inclina- 
tion to stray further, the other West Indian Islands. 

It would be invidious to recommend any one of the many 
books which have been “written round” the West Indies 
by distinguished men of letters. But to any one who will 
take up “* Charles Kingsley: his Letters and Memories of 
his Life,” edited by his wife (chap. 26, 1869-70), he will 
find impressions of Trinidad, an epitome of ideas, and, 
best of all, suggestive scenes which will stir him with 
longings and keenness to be off and Westward Ho! In 
one of these letiers, after eulcgising the beauties and 
charms of the place, he refers to the national use of 
“ Bitters ” :—‘* Moreover, there are some wonderful Angos- 
tura Bitters (the same as cured Humboldt of his fever), 
which people take out here before dinner, or when wet, 
tired or chilly, and their effect is magical. I shall bring 
some home and get Haynes to try them in the next case 
of ague or low fever. They are a tonic.” 





The origin of the use of bitter herbs as a stomachic and 
app tiser is probably Ad unitical, and presumably a natural 
and animal instinct. It is certaimiy immemorial and 
assuredly beneficial, but the actual preparation of “ Bitters,” 
based upon a scientific concoction of these ingredients, 
was primarily due to Dutch application, and was unques- 
tionably a national spécialité of Holland. 

The manufacture in a crude and acrid form was com- 
menced about one hundred years ago, and the Gentian root, 
among other lesser herbs, formed the chief component. 
Gentian is an almost classical plant, and is mentioned by 
Pliny as having been introduced for its medical qualities 
by Gentins, King of Illyria, who was conquered by the 
Romans in 167 B.C. 

» successful was the Dutch production in promoting and 
maintainins good health that a great and lasting demand 
for Bitters arose throughout the world. The demand soon 
outgrew the Dut h supply, and thus opened a sphere for 
greater enterprise. 


In 1887 the 


represented 





daily consumption of Bitters in Paris alone 
an output of four thousand litres, the supplies 
being augmented by a rising industry in many of the towns 
in 'rance. Much of this new manufacture, bastard in its 
origin, weakling in its existence, deleterious in its effect, 
was hkewise shortlived, and has long ceased to exist. Its 
failure was due mainly to the spurious nature of its growth, 
aud also to the interest taken in the composition of Bitters by 
men of science and medical experience, and of applicative 


skill. 






Foremost amongst these was a German physican, Dr. 
J. G. B. Siegert. He had settled in Venezuela in 1820 at 
the town of Angostura, and had devoted much of his time 
to the study of tropical plants. Through his intimacy he 
was able to apportion them with respect to their relative 
merits, and from 1824 he proceded to adapt his research 
and his learning to the manufacture of aromatic and car- 
e Bitters, selecting his herbs with that caution, 
“curation, and knowledge which only long experience of 
‘he properties of plants and medical science can bring. 








At first he prepared only small quantities for personal 
‘vosumption aud for circulation among his friends, but 








so popular did this Bitters become that in 1830 he resolved 
to yield it to the public, and thenceforth devoted his life to 
the preparation and supply of “‘ Angostura Bitters,” calling 
it aiter the name of his home. The town of Angostura is no 
more: its name was changed in 1846, in honour of the 
“ Liberator,” to that of Ciudad Bolivar. Dr. J.G. B. Siegert 
died in the town of his adoption in 1870. He left the 
secret formula to his two sons, and even to this day it is 
known only to two members of that family, who personally 
compeund the preparation. Angostura Bitters, however, is 
no longer made at Ciudad Bolivar. For, to keep pace with 
the constantly growing demand and the exportation, and to 
escape the disturbance of the “ war for freedom” and the 
turbulent politics of Venezuela, Dr. Siegert’s two sons 
removed to Trinidad in 1875, and established their Bitters 
factory in the town of Port of Spain. There they erected 
a large building, and from that time found—as a memorial 
tablet on the wall declares—‘ under the really liberal 
government of her Majesty the Queen, the protection they 
desired.” 

That Angostura Bitters is medicinally valuable has long 
been admitted by medical authorities, as the properties of 
the ingredients employed in its manufacture make it essen- 
tially a preventive of, and palliative in, hypochondria, ennui, 
nervous depression, dysentery, ague, colic and cholera, and 
the fevers of tropical climates. In Central and South 
America, in the United States, in the West Indies, and 
among the migratory community of British subjects in 
India, “ Bitters ” is indispensable as a household necessity. 
Removing as it does the deleterious effects of the acidity 
produced by these liquors, a dash of Angostura with wines 
or spirits is known to be valuable from a dietetic point of 
view. 

Few of the patrons of “small drinks” are aware of the 
benefit which they derive from these. So many “long 
drinks,” aleoholic uors, sweetened mineral waters, and 
so-called “ temperance drinks,” are calculated only reculer 
pour mieux savter—and we know the prejudicial effects. 
Coid tea or coffee soon “ bore” a Western palate with an 
Eastern thirst. There has been from time to time an 
inaccurate impression that Angostura Bitters is com- 
pounded from Angostura bark, and is, consequently, 
injurious in its effect. There is no Angostura bark what- 
ever used in the manufacture of Angostura Bitters. The 
name is solely derived from the town of its primary origin, 
and it is interesting to record that the manufacture of 
these Bitters, originally made a few bottles at a time for 
private consumption, is now a great industry with a distri- 
bution that is world-wide. 

The consumption of Cocktails and Bitters is greater 
to-day than it has ever been before, and the origin of the 
word “cocktail” is this: An innkeeper named Allen, years 
ago, was inordinately fond of cock-fighting, and his finest 
specimen had been stolen from its pen. Despite all efforts, ne 
trace of it could be found, until after many days a Lieutenant 
in the Army rode up to the inn with the prize under his arm. 
Overjoyed was the innkeeper at its safe return, and, calling 
for his daughter, he ordered her to mix for the Lieutenant the 
finest drink she could prepare. Whether from nervousness 
or accident, or from latent talent and secret skill, certain it 
is that on this occasion she mixed some Angostura Bitters 
and wine of roots witha dram of the very best whisky. They 
all drank of this beverage to “ the cock’s tail,” for not one 
of his feathers had been lost. It was just those drops of 
Angostura which lent to the drink its tonic and invigorating 
effect, and without them it will ever be a misnomer to 
designate the remaining ingredients a cocktail. 











It must not be supposed that Bitters needs only to be used 
with alcohol. It is not of its nature solely an adjunct of 
the bar. Angostura with lemonade, or soda, or Apollinaris 
makes a refreshing and agreeable drink. Taken in a little 
sugar and water it is a veritable panacea for those who are 
indisposed. 

Let those, then, who go to Trinidad visit also Mesars. 
Siegert in their factory. Possibly they will be presented 
with a bottle of Angostura as a memento, and will thus 
have gained many pick-me-ups by one West Indian holiday. 
The benefits derived from these should be a permanent 
and lasting acquisition, since the fount of health itself 
(procurable in every English town) will sprinkle forth 
fresh life into every glass, disguised—only to begin with— 
in a bottle of Angostura ! 
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CONSTABLE & CO. 


“The most interesting book that has been put in my 
hands for a long time.”—Saturpar Review. 


THE ROMANTIC MOVEMENT IN 


ENGLISH POETRY. By ARTHURSYMONS. 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

“This is a very delightful book, sound and sug- 
gestive, written in a form which is m itself a model 
both of praise and of criticism.’’—Observer. 

“It is written throughout in that musical and 
crystalline English, easy without looseness, of which 
Mr. Symons is so fine a master...... In fact I should 
be inclined te call this book the most brilliant that 
Mr. Symons has ever written."’"—Saturday Review. 


THE LAST DAYS OF PAPAL 


ROME, 1850-1870. By R. DE CESARE. 
Translated by HELEN ZIMBMIERN. With an 
Introductory Chapter by G. M. TREVELYAN, 
Tilustrate!, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

“An admimble version of a book well known to 
Italian siudents. It appeals to enduring human 
sentiments. The author is a ra Italian 
scholar, with an intimate knowledge of the epoch, 
which he describes with a light and picturesque 
touch,” —Stendard, 


PORTUGAL: its Land and 


Peopic. By W. H. KOEBEL. With 21 
beautiful Plates in Colour by Mrs, 8. Roorg 
Docxerr, and 59 Llustrations in Half-tone, 
royal 8vo, 16s, net. 

“ Mr, Koebel has 3 genuine love of the country, 
end describes the varied aspects of the landscape 
and rural life, with the popular customs, in an easy 
style which is pleasant to read.”"—Times, 














NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
LOW SOCIETY. 

By ROBERT HALIFAX. 
WITH THE WARDEN OF THE 
MARCHES. By HOWAED PEASE. 
THE ACTRESS. 
By LOUISE CLOSSER HALE. 


DRACGN’S BLOOD. 
By H. M. RIDEOUT. 
THE SHADOW OF THE CATHEDRAL. 


By VINCENT IBANEZ. 
THE MCUNT. 
KEARY, 


ly C. FP. 
Author of “The Journalist.” 


EE —_ 





COLD AND THE PRECIOUS 


METALS. By THOMAS KE. ROSE, D.Sc., 
of the Royal Mint. 6s, net. 


ELECTRIC LAMPS. By Mavnice 


SOLOMON. 6s. net. 


NATURAL SOURCES OF POWER. 


By ROBERT S. BALL, B.Sc., A.M.Inst.C.E, 
6s. net. 


RADIO-TELEGRAPHY. ByC.C.F. 


MONCKTON, M.L.E.E., &. 6s, net, 


MALARIAL FEVER: its Cause, 


Prevention, and Treatment. By 
fajor RONALD ROSS, C.B., F.B.S., &. 
2s. Gd. net. 


PRACTICAL STUDY of MALARIA 


AND OTHER BLOOD PARASITES. By 








J. W. W. STEPHENS, M.B., D.Ph., and 
S. R. CHRISTOPHERS, M.B, (Vict.) 3rd 
Edition, 12s. 6d. net. 





SIR J. J. THOMSON, F.R.S., at Winnipeg :— 

“The properties of radium have consequences of 
enormous importance to the geologist as well as to 
the physicist or chemist. In fact, the discovery of 
these properties has entirely altered the aspect of 
one of the most interesting geological problems, 
that of the age of the carth.” 


RADIO-ACTIVITY AND CEOLOCY 


An Account of the Infinence of Radio-active 
Energy on Terrestrial History. By J. JOLY, 
M.A., D.Sc., F.B.S., Professor of Geology and 
Mineralogy in the University of Dublin. Crown 
8vo, Dlustrated, 7s. 6d. net. 


CONSTABLE and CO. Ltd. London. 1 





‘BLACKWOOD’ 


For OCTOBER contains 


The Lighter Side of my Official Life. 
By Sir Roszgar Ayperson, K.C.B, 





A Break in the Rains. By Evxuxp Caypier, 


The House of Commons from the 
Inside as I Knew it. 
By the Right Hon, Rosrrt Farqueanrson. 


The Sister of Golf. 
The Cicalas: an Idyll. By Henny Newsorr. 


AMan’s Man. Chaps. 16-17. By Taw Har, 
Author of “ The Right Stuff.” 


A Ride through Crete. 


By Mrs. Evear DvuGpa.s, 


The Tramp Transfigured. 
By Atrrep Norsgs, 


By Anprew Lana, 


The Piccaninny. 


Musings without Method. 
**King Lear”—The Acting of the Play— 
The Garrick of Tradition—Kean and Haz- 
litt—Sir Henry Irving’s Faiiure—At the 
Haymarket Theatre—Shelley’s Letters. 


The Three Speeches. 








WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, 
EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 





Now Ready for Octcher, Price 1- net. 


THE EXPOSITOR. 


Edited by the 
Rev. W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A., LL.D, 
CONTENTS. 

Tas Derenpence oF Easty CuRISTIANITY UPow 
Jupaism. By the Rev. Professor Carl Clemen, 
D.D., Bonn. 

Mary or Bernany; Marr or Macpata; anp 
Anonrma. By Sir Alex BR, Simpson, M.D., 
D.Se., LL.D. 

Tur Merantna or 6 xéduos rm James ii.6. By 
the Rev. Arthur Carr, M.A., formerly Fellow 
of Oriel College, Oxford. 

Tus Worx or tue Srrrir. By the Rev. Principal 
Alfred E. Garvie, M.A., D.D. 

Historica CommrenTARY ON THE Frest Eristie 
To Timotuy. By Professor Sir W. M. Ramsay, 
D.C.L., LL.D., D.D. 

Tur Cunxist or Tue Fourta Gosrzi. By the Rev, 
R. H. Strachan, M.A. 

Tue Wisrarica, Vatur oF THEE Fovrtn Gosrr., 
By the Rev. E. H. Askwith, D.D. 

Marekiats FOR THE PreacueR. By the Rev, 
James Moffatt, D.D. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, Publishers, London. 


THE POSITIVIST REVIEW 
For OCTOBER. 
PRICE THREEPENCE. 
Contents :—Purystcat anp Monat Hearty. By the 
late Dr. J. H. Bridges —Comrr ox Aviation. By 
Frederic Harrison.—SoctaLists aNp THE BupGer, 
By Professor E.S Beesly. And other Articles. 
WATTS & CO.,17 Johnson's Court, Fleet St., E.C. 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at wuch higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINF, old ia 








Per Dozen, 
Bots. }-Bots, 


14/6 8/3 


bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 


The appreciation this wine meets 
with trom the constently increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wince. 

3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Botiles, 

All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND C0, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED. 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester; 26 Market Street. 


176 9/9 
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The NINETEENTH CENTupy 


AND AFTER. 
OCTOBER. 


Tue Lawn, tHe LANDLORDS, AND THE 


J. Ellis Barker. Peoria, By 


Tue Va.vation PROPOSALS OF THE Gor 
A John Dickson Poynder, Bart, Day 


Bairiss anp GERMAN ARMAMENTS: OUR Tyaprgn 
Exrrpitionanr Forcs. By Captain (..) 
. se. = in . 
LEA For A Britis Arctic Expr 
Alfred H. Harrison. prriom, By 
Inprian StupENTS IN ENGLAND: ANOTHE 
View. By Kenneth E. Kirk (Foreign Secu — 
London Intercollegiate Christian Union), ay, 
A Svacestep Sounce or Mixron’s Tractare op 
Epvucation. By Professor Foster Watson, 
IrEvaND’s Nerv, By Stephen Gwynn, MP. 
Tas Evorvurion oF Maurice Barrks, By ths 
Abbé Ernest Dimnet. 
= Roap ry Corsica. By Rose M. Bradley 
cATIVE VALUE OF THE MopeRw Mesery 
By Sir Walter Gilbey, Part, . 
As OccipEeNTE AD ORIENTEM: AN IMPRESSIONI9; 
Srupy EN Route TOINDia, By the Bight Hon, 
Lord Kiilanin. ~y 
Work ror Tee Weatray Unemprtoren, By 
Katharine Buthurst (late Inspector of Schools 
Wuat were Tee Sexarnuim? By the Rey, D; 
Smythe Palmer. P 
Tue Artitepe or Canapa. By George M. Wrong: 
(Professor of History, University of Toronto). 
Tue Misstnc Essextiats 1x Economic Scuyg 
(concluded), By W. H. Mallock, 


London: Srotriswoopr & Co., Lrp,, 
5 New Street Square, 
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FIRST NUMBER OF NEW VOLUME, 


. ' 
The Expository Times, 
Edited by Dr. JAMES HASTINGS, 
Contents or Ocrosrr Numouer, 
Notes of Recent Exposition In the Study 
The Faith of Jesus Principal P. T. FORSYTH 
The Vital Energies of tho Gospel 
Prof. W. P. PATERSON 
Great Text Commentary Literature 
Clauda or Cauda ? Dr. J RENDEL HARRIS 
Studies in Pauline Vocabulary 
Rev. R. MARTIN POPE 
The Idea!s ofthe Prophets Canon S.R. DRIVE 
The Lawof Purification Principal BUECHLER 
Other Contributions by 
Prof. Denxer, Prof. Law, Dr. J. Morvarr, Dr, 
Keane, Prof, Nestix, Mrs. Gipson, & Prof. Sarce, 


Price 6d. monthly. Annual Subscription, 6s, 
Edinburgh : T. and T. CLARK, 38 George Street, 





SCHWEITZER’S 
Coeocoatina 


THE PERFECT COCOA 
which does NOT 


constipafe. 


Of Grocers, Chemists, and Stores, 





SCHWEITZER’S 
Pepton 
COCOA 


will digest anything 
is perfectly delicious. 
In is. 6d. Tins only. 


and 





SCHWEITZER’S 


Diabetes 


CHOCOLATE. 


A Perfect Concentrated Food and I 
for Persons suffering from DIAD! 

In Cartons at is. each. 
Of all Chemists, &c. 





H. SCHWEITZER and CO., Lr, 
143 York Road, London, N. 
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Bs: sarcasm 
QUEEN ALEXANDRA’S 
BANTAMS AT SANDRINGHAM. 


An important Article, with many Illustrations. 





OCTOBER ISSUE, 6d. net. 


THE 
COUNTRY 


HOME. 


NOW ON SALE, 


The First Number of the 
Enlarged and Improved Series. 





The recognised authority for— 
THE COUNTRY HOUSE. THE GARDEN. 
THE FARM. COUNTRY SPORTS 
WEEK-END COTTAGE. AND PASTIMES. 


important features include :— 


Beautiful Coloured Plate. 


Other 


THE DESERTED ViLLACE. 
Has . 
AUTUMN cour GREEN KEEPING. By Mr. Harny 8. Cour, of tho 


Sunningdale G ‘ 


THE CARDEN OF MRS. EARLE, Fully Illustrated. 
HOW TO WORK A SMALL HOLDING AT A LIVING PROFIT. 
SPECIAL ARTICLES ON FRENCH CARDENING. 

&c., &c. 


By W. Les 





Of all | Bookstalls and Newsagents. 


GREAT SALE 


SURPLUS BOOKS 


Starting Monday, October 4th, 
for Two Weeks only. 





The Largest Bookshop in the World is 
clearing its shelves to make room for the new 
books of the coming season, 


Send to-day for the Annotated Catalogue. 
Thousands of Books, English and Foreign, 
offered at a fraction of their original cost. 


Those who visit the Sale will find on the 
shelves numbers of bargains which could not 
safely be catalogued as there are too few copies 


of each book. 


After October 16th the prices will be raised 
again, 


The Times Book Club, 


376-384 OXFORD STREET, W. 





} 


| Guardian 








Messrs. CHAPMAN & HALL 


HAVE READY THIS WEEK a superb dem 
profusely Illustrated with Pencil anc an 
WEIRTER, R.B.A.,, Plans, Des and 

SINCLAIR'S Authoritative and De nitive 


MEMORIALS OF 
ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL, 


which is incomparably the finest and fullest history of an English Cathedral 
ever published in this country. The price is 16/- net, and every good Book- 
seller and Librarian can supp ly the book to-day. 


8vo Volume of over [00 pages, 
-Ink Drawings by Mr. LOUIS 
Facsuniles—ARCH DEACON 





Another volume of genuine human interest and charm is Mies BETHAM- 
EDWARDS'S latest collection of Historical and Romantic Anecdote, 


FRENCH VIGNETTES, 


of which the Daily Telegraph said :—“ Better entertainment it were difficult to 
imagine’; and the Daily News:-—*‘ The author is deeply and lovingly versed in 
French life and letters, and writes with lucidity and unfailing verve.’’ The 
book abounds in adventurous stories of the French Revolution, is [ustrated 
by mi ang beautiful Portraits, and costs 10/6 net. 








THE FOLLOW ING STRIKING NOVELS are Now Ready at all Libraries, 
at the old Popular Price of Six Shillings. 

Mr. VINCENT BROWN 'S powerful story of a Rishop’s Sin and its revenge— 

a tale packed with character and real life—is called 


THE SCREEN, 


and the Times says that ‘it has “a skill and true insight “ia go beyond its 
authe or’s previ uu effort 


F sench Revolution | is 





Mr. SIDNEY PICKERIN NG's ; glov 


a PATHS PERILOUS, 


“full of interest and charm mingly written,” 


wing Romance of the 


* while the 


and the Guardian ¢. alls 





Dail ly Chron: cle “Tt is a good romantic story.. light as well as shado Wy 
gaiety as we lls avant 

There isa Ste demand also for Mr, RIDGWEL L CULLUM'S S fine story of 
the Wild Wes 


THE SHERIFF OF DYKE HOLE, 


er finds “extremely fresh and vigorous,” and the 


which the Mornin 
tho ms most e athrallis ng tales we have read for a long time." 


“one of t 


If you would care to know more of the Books 1 which CHAPMAN a HALL 
havein hand for the Autamn—all good, clean, vigorous books, chosen for 
their sincerity to life and their sound literary quality—you might write 
direct to them for a copy of their beautifully Ilustrated Autumn List, 
which will be sent gratis and post-free. Please mention this paper, and 
oddress as below. 


CHAPMAN & HALL,  Ltd., ad Henrietta werevek London, W. c 


“Books to read and re-read 
with unflagging interest.” 








Re-issue of the Novels by the Author of 


“JOHN 
WESTACOTT” 


(JAMES BAKER) 
at 2s. per volume net. 


The first of the Series, to be issued in September, is 
the striking Historical Novel, 


“THE GLEAMING DAWN,” 


of which Three Editions at Six Shillings and a Colonial 
Edition were issued, and of which some fifty reviewers 
¢, the Atheneum stating it was “good 
The Pall Mall Gazette described 
and the Oxford Magazine in a 


“We warmly commend it to those who 


spoke in warm prais 
literature throughout.” 
it as a “really fine story,” 
leaderette said: 


care to read an Oxford novel.” 


followed by “THE CARDINAL’S 
“JOHN WESTACOTT,” Ac. 


To be 
PAGE,” 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Ltd., London, W.C. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIS 


A MEMOIR OF THE RIGHT HON. 


WILLIAM EDWARD HARTPOLE LECKY. 


By his Wife. 
With Portraits. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. (Intand postage 5d.) 








CARIBALDI AND THE THOUSAND.’ 


By GEORGE MACAULAY TREVELYAN. 


With 5 Maps and numerous Illustrations. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
(Inland postage 4d.) 
“Such is the romance of war as related in this magnificent coutribution to 
historical literature that the reader lingers before laying it down and parting 
with the noblest of the three great sons of Italy, ‘who,’ as the late Mr. Meredith 
wrote, ‘ blew the breath of life into her frame.’ ’’—Scotsman, 


’ 





NEW NOVEL BY MRS. WILFRID WARD. 
GREAT POSSESSIONS. 


By Mrs. WILFRID WARD, 
Author of “One Poor Scruple,” “Out of Due Time,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. (Inland postage 4d.) 


“ Few will fail to appreciate the charm and grace of Mrs. Ward's style, the 
delicacy and truth of analysis of character and motive, and the inspiring, 
intellectual, and moral atmosphere that pervades her novels. ‘Great 
Possessions’ has all the qualities that have recommended her former works.” 


—Scotsman, 
MEMOIRS OF SCOTTISH CATHOLICS 
DURING THE XViith AND XVillth CENTURIES. Selected from 
hitherto unedited MSS. by WILLIAM FORBES LEITH, S.J. With 
Illustrations, 2 vols, medium 8vo, 24s. net. (Inland postage 6d.) 


CHRISTIAN IDEAS AND IDEALS: an 
Outline of Christian Ethical Theory. By ROBERT LAWRENCE OTTLEY, 
M.A., Canon of Christ Church. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. _Galend postage a) 


PERFECT THROUGH SUFFERING: being 


Thoughts on the Book of Job taken from Addresses given at St. Paul's, 
Knightsbridge. By the late Prebendary H. MONTAGU VILLIERS. 





4 














Crown 8vo, 5s, net. (Inland postage 44.) a 
THE SAYINGS OF CONFUCIUS. Translated 
by LEONARD A. LYALL. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 





s 
SPRING FLOWERS AT BELVOIR CASTLE. 
With’ Directions for Cultivation and Notes on the Gardens. By W. H. 
DIVERS, Head Gardener to His Grace the Duke of Rutland. With 32 
Illustrations from Photographs. Post 4to, 5s. net. (falend postage 4 ) 


SCHOOLBOYS AND SCHOOLWORK. By 
Rev. the Hon, E. LYTTELTON, B.D., Head-Master of Eton. Crown Svo, 
2a. 6d. (Inland postage 4d.) 

This book is an enquiry into the principles of a rational curriculum £ or boys in 

Public Schools, due regard being had to differences in capacity and quickness, The 

conclusions arrived at are of @ practical naturs, and have been drawn out by the 

Head-Master of Eton in collaboration with the Head-Master of Winchester. 








LONGMANS’ POCKET LIBRARY.—Two New Volumes. 


THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD: a Poem. 
By Sir EDWIN ARNOLD, K.C.LE., C.S.I, With Photogravure Frontis- 
viece of W. HOLMAN HUNT’ = Light of the World."" NEW EDITION, 
8 8vo, gilt top, cloth, 2s. net; leather, 3s. net. (Inland postage 3d.) 


DEUTSCHE LIEBE (GERMAN LOVE). 
By F. MAX MULLER. Translated from the German by his Wife. With 
Photogravare Portrait. Fcap. 8vo, gilt top, cloth, 2s. net ; leather, 3a. net. 

* (Inland postage 3d.) 
*,° With New Preface by Mrs. MAX MULLER, specially written for this 
Edition, 





LONGMANS, GREEN & O., 39° Paternoster Row, London, E. C. 


tsa ae ( 











H ATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783. 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


43 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 
H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


ree! AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC eee 1 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROA 


A Monthly Catalogue. of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post- aa 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmex, Lonpox, Codes: Unicope and ABC, 

140 STRAND, W.C. (Telephone: Crentrat 1515); 





— 


HARPER’S 
MAGAZINE 


OCTOBER NUMBER NOW REApy 





STORIES BY 


RUDYARD KIPLING, 
HENRY JAMES, 
UNA SILBERRAD, ALICE BROWN, &, 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY 
E. A. ABBEY, R.A... HOWARD PYLE, 
E. SHIPPEN GREEN. 


“The Glaciers of the Himalayas.” 
By FANNY B. WORKMAN, F.B.65 
“Old Edinburgh.” By ARCHIBALD HENDERSON. 
“Titus Andronicus.” By WILLIAM SHARP. 
“State Insurance of Germany.” By M. C. JENISON, 
“How Animals Find their Way Home.” 
By Prof. J. B. WATSON, 


7 Complete Stories, 50 Illustrations. 


FICTION. 7 
WARWICK DEEPING. 


THE RETURN OF THE PETTICOAT 
2nv IMPRESSION, 








MARY E. WILKINS. 

5s. THE WINNING LADY, 
HAMLIN GARLAND. 

3s. Gd. THE MOCCASIN RANCH. 
BOOTH TARKINGTON. 

3s. Sd. BEASLEY’S CHRISTMAS PARTY. 
AMELIE RIVES. 

3s. 6d. TRIX AND OVER-THE-MOOK. 


REX E. BEACH. 
W. N. HARBEN. 


THE SILVER HORDE 


6s. THE REDEMPTION OF KENNETH OALT. 
HUMOROUS. 

MARK TWAIN. 

2s. net. CAPTAIN STORMFIELD’S VISIT TO HEAVEN. 

BERTRAM SMITH. 

3s. 6d. A PERFECT GENIUS 

B. R. HOOVER. 

3s. 6a. PA FLICKINGER’S FOLKS 


MARGARET CAMERON. 


THE INVOLUNTARY quran 


_ MISCELLANEOUS. 

MADAME DU BARRY. Photogravure Portrait. 

7s. 6d. H. NOEL WILLIAMS. 
SEVEN ENGLISH CITIES. Illustrated. 

10s. 6d. W. D. HOWELLS. 
GOING DOWN FROM JERUSALEM. Illustrated. 

6s. NORMAN DUNCAN. 
ANT COMMUNITIES. Illustrated. 

7s. 6d. not Dr. H. C. McCOOK. 
ENGLISH SPELLING AND SPELLING REFORM. 

6s. net Prof. T. R. LOUNSBURY. 
HENRY HUDSON. Illustrations from old maps, prints, &¢. 

3e. Gd. net. T. A. JANVIER. 





Please write for Illustrated descriptive List 
of New Books. 





or 37 PICCADILLY (Telephone: Marra 3001), W., LONDON. 


. 


HARPER and BROTHERS, 45 Albemarle Street, London, W. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S LIST. 


AUTUMN _6s._NOVELS. 
THE PALADIN: HoRACE ANNESLEY VACHELL 


As Beheld by a Woman of Temperament 


mR. JUSTICE RAFFLES. 
DORRIEN CARFAX: 


A Game of emite ¢ and Seek. 








. W. HORNUNG 
newahl GRIFFITH 














Crown Svo, 6s. net. 


ROMANCE OF THE TWISTED 


SPEAR, ana other Tales in Verse. 
By HERBERT SHERRING. 
Scotsman.—" The tales show the hand of a scholar...... Interest- 
ing » be yond the average of moder m poetry,” 


RE ADY OCTOBER 7th.—W ith 16 Page Illustrations and 10 Plans. 
New and Che aper Edition. L: rge post 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


The SMALL GARDEN BEAUTIFUL 
By A. C. CURTIS, 
Anthor of “The Small Garden Useful.” 
Mr. Curtis is both an idealist and a 
eminently practical 
> who cannot derive 





Westminster Gaz tte.—* 
Ay ae mele { ivi Mg alucid ex xplana atic n of 
1d there ar few ‘small , gardeners 


1 29 


em his book 





methods ; an 
much profit fr 


ON OCTOBER ith—s Small demy Svo, 8s. 6d. net. 


n subd 8 the » Ti lustratic ns, 
THE SMALL GARDEN USEFUL. 
en Be autiful.” 





With 4 Half- 


By A. C. CURTIS, 
_ An thor of “The Small Gar 


ON GCTOBER 7th.—I AYTE PO ost 8vo, 6s. net 


SAN CELESTINO: » An Essay in ~<a 





tion. 
By JOHN AYSCOUGH, 
Author of “ Marotz, Admonition,” “ Dromina,” &c. 
*,* A work that thix 8 fre bh ight wen the rary = eppant 
the man ever remembered for his coi mectie with the “ gran’ 
_Tifiuto." 
‘READY Or "T¢ BER Sth. Sm: 1 demy Svo, 10s. 6d. net. 


GREAT AND GREATER BRITAIN: 


The Pciitical, Naval, Military, Industrial, Financial, 
and Social Probiems cf the Motheriand and Empire. 
By J. ELLIS BARKER, 
Author of “Modern Germany,” “The Ris and Decline of the 


Netherlands,” “ British Soc ialism,” &e. 


OCTOBE '—With 16 Half-tone Mustrations, s 
te ee —— 
By CHARLES MORLEY, 


Author of “Studies in Board Schools,” &e. 





mall demy 











*,* This volume gives a series of impressions of various places of 
¥ — in L The papers describe many scenes and 
char rs encountered in all quarters of the Capital, bot th in 
_the and in the Wes t. 

Worip,— “The — ~" in its, gentleman! ly, dignified way, Is 

up-to-date. 

“COR NHILL 
OCTGSER NUMBER, NOW READY, Price 1s., includes the First 
Installment of 
A REW SERIAL STORY 
By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, 
ENTITLED 
CANADIAN-BORN. 

: CONTENTS: 
Canadian-Born. Chaps, 1-2. By Mis. Rompney Warp, 


The Admiral’s Ghost. By ALrrep Noyxs, 

Stevenson and Simoneau. Br Hrreuan ScnFrraver, 

ome sbandin 1 of th 1e Guava Rifles. By Colonel CHARLES 

CALI 

The Kennet pone Ayon Canal. By C. R. L. Furrener, 

The vaieiin. Chaps. 27-23. (Conclusion. By Horace ANNES- 
LEY VACHELL. 

The Parliamentary Candidate. By Ian Ma 

A Spoiler at Noonday. By R. 0. M. 

A Portuguese Patchwork. By Constance Lerc 

A Forgotten Tragedy. By BaLxis. 

The Qsbornes. Chap. 4. -By E. F. Bexson, 


LCOLM. 


m CLARE. 


London : LDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 8,W. 


SMITH, E 





FROM .. 


CASSELL’S AUTUMN 
LIST. 








CASSELL’ S ATLAS. 


Crown 4to, cloth gilt, 12s. 6d. net. 


Consisting of 88 exquisitely Coloured Maps, containing the 
latest and most complete information relating to all quarters of 
the Globe. Thero is also a copious Index, thus providing a ready 
means of reference to the work. 


THE NATURE BOOK.—Vol. 3. 
A Book for Those who would Know 
the Joys of the Open Air e ° . 
In 3 vols. extra crown 4to, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 12s. net each. 
Text written by well-known Naturalists, and profusely Illus- 
trated with Reproductions from Photographs and a scries of 
exquisite Coloured Plates by leading artista, 


CHARLES DICKENS 


AND HIS FRIENDS. 
By W. TEIGNMOUTH SHORE. 


With Rembrandt Portrait and 16 Full-page Plates, demy §vo, 
cloth gilt, 6s. net. 

Mr. Shore takes us at once into the very midst of Charles 
Dickens’ friends, and his pages reveal to us the impression which 
Dickens’ personality made upon his contemporaries. 

Some cf the illustrations have never before been reproduced. 


THE WORLD’S GREAT PICTURES, 


With 13 Coloured Plates and over 400 Illustrationa, 
cloth gilt, demy 4to, 10s. 6d. net. 


Beautiful reproductions of characteristic pictures by the great 
ertists from the earliest times, with biographical and descriptive 
text. 

The Evening Standard ays: eee be an pew is careful and to the point, and 
the repr« ,duction is through yut of real excellence,’ 

Y y 
LONDON TOWN: Past and Present. 
By W. W. HUTCHINGS. 


Lavishly Tlu strate 1 from Old Prints, Drawings, and Photographs, 
2 vols. mex - un 4to, cloth, 10s. net each. 
“Tt abounds in the ¢~ it of exte nded research, and exhibits every trait 
characteristic : a serious, nF production.”’"—The Daiiy Chronicle, 


THE EARTH’S BEGINNING. 
By Sir ROBERT S. BALL, LL.D., F.R.S. 
New Edition. Extra crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 
New Introduction by the Author. 
4 Coloured Plates and many other Ilustraons., 


THE STORY OF THE HEAVENS. 
By Sir ROBERT S. BALL, LL.D., F.R.S. 
Medium &vo, cloth gilt, ros. 6d. 


loured Plates and numerous other Mlustrations, 


With 24 C 
WORRY: the Disease of the Age. 
By Dr. C. W. SALEEBY. 
Cheap Edition, cloth, 2s. 6d. not. 
Deals with the futility of worry, and its relation to disease, 
work, and religious life. 
New Gs. Novels Now Ready. 
THE | THE 
RED ROOM. | SHOULDER-KNOT 


By By Mrs. 
WILLIAN LE QUEUX | HENRY DUDENEY, 
“©The Red Room’ is avery thril- | author of “Gossips Green,” ec. 

thriller.”—Deily Express. 
The Author, in a recent ictter ; A charming story, full of bricht, 
to a friend, said: **‘The Red clean humour, — dialogue, 
Reom’ is my beet work.” | and sharply cut sphorisms, 


THE SMITHS OF VALLE ZY VIEW. 


By KEBLE HOWARD. 
A Secuel to the famous “Smiths of Surbiten.” 
"he ? Tcl wh says: “ Mr. Keble Howard tekes and holds our aitention, 


el that we have added the Smiths to our circio 


Please write for Autumn Catalogue, post-free. 
CASSELL & CO., Lted., La Belle Saavege, E.C. 
Also Kew Yerk, and Mclbourne. 


Turonte, 
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PUBLISHED Oct. 4. PRICE SIXPENCE NET. 





THE FIRST NUMBER 


OF 


THE RE-UNION 
MAGAZINE. 


** Comprehension, not Compromise.” 


Conducted from a sound Anglican standpoint, this Magazine 
aims at advancing the cause of the re-union of Christendom by the 
propagation of ideas, the formation of public opinion, and the free 
discussion of various divergent points of view. A very strong list 
of contributors and supporters has been obtained, including 
representative men in the Anglican, Roman, and Greek Com- 
munions and the Church of Scotland, as well as prominent 
Nonconformists, 





Among the supporters and contributors are the Archbishop of 

Melbourne, the Bishops of London, Gloucester, Aberdeen 

and Orkney, Thetford, Northern and Central Europe, 

Madagascar, Harrisburg, Archdeacon Cunningham, 

Canon Randolph, Canon Erskine Hill, Lord Nelson, Lord 

Halifax, Professor Cooper, Professor White, and many 
others, Among the special articles are :— 


RE-UNION: an Anglican’s Point of View. 
By Rev. R. F. BOROUGH 
THE ECCLESIASTICAL POSITION IN SCOTLAND. 


By F,. C. EELES 
CCMPREHENSIOGN NOT COMPROMISE: 


A Congregationalist’s Interpretation. 
By Rev. A. TURBERVILLE 


RUSSIA: a Christianising Power. 
By the LORD BISHOP OF NORTHERN 
AND CENTRAL EUROPE 
A MONASTERY OF INTELLECT. 


By RAYMOND BLATHWAYT 

MiXED MARRIACES. By STEPHEN GASELEE 

A FRENCH POINT OF VIEW. By MAURICE LEGENDRE 
AT WHAT SHALL WE AIM? 

By Bishop VERNON HERFORD 


THE GUTLOOK FOR RE-UNION IN U.S.A. 
By Dr. CALBRAITH BOURN PERRY 
THE INVISIBLE CHURCH OF CHRIST. 
By HAROLD BAYLEY 
WANTED: an Anglican Order of Jesuits. 
By Rev. FORBES PHILLIPS 


THE CENTRAL BOARD OF MISSIONS. 
By the Ven. ARCHDEACON OF CHESTER 





The Re-union Magazine. 


THE RE-UNION MAGAZINE can be supplied by all 
Newsagents and Booksellers, price Gd. net. In case of 
any difliculty the Punpnisusers (address below) will send 
} st-iree to any part of the world for 74d. per copy. The 
‘iption (12 numbers) is 8s. 6d., post-free to 


ennual subser 








y pert of the world. Readers of this journal are in- 
vited to fill up appended form and send with subscription. 
To the Publishers, ‘‘Re-union Magazine,” 16 Clifford's Inn, E.C. 


Please send me “‘ihe Re-union Magazine” for 12 months from 
cate, for whfch I enclose P.O. value 8s. 6d. 


Bigned 
NN a iiteiccataatinnsiectiiaieneabesiincn bianchi 








i 
BOOKS OF THE MOMENT. 


PEARY AND THE NORTH POLE 


READ .. 


SNOWLAND FOLK, 


By Commander ROBERT E. PEARY, the 
Discoverer of the North Pole. 





An Authentic Account, profusely Illustrated, of the Eskimo, 
the Bears, the Dogs, the Musk Oxen, and other 
Dwellers in the Frozen North. 
Price 6s. 
** Unusually interesting.””— World. 
* As well illustrated aa it is well written.” —Daily News, 


“His pictures of Polar regiors have the truthfulness of one who has seey 
what he describes.” —Saturday Review. 


The Tobermory Treasure Hunt, 
READ 
THE GOLDEN ASTROLABE, 


By W. A. BRYCE and H. DE VERE STACPOOLE, Autior of 
“ The Poois of Silence,” “The Cruise of the Kingfisher,” « J), 
Blue Lagoon,” &c. A fascinating romance of a hunt for the 
sunken treasure of the Spanish Armada. Price 3s. 6d. 


..Teally well told and excoedi: gly interesting. 
..& delig shtful volume.”’—Trut! 








** A capital story "—Guardian, 


* Bright and breezy . 


THE WATCHERS ON THE LONGSHIPS, 
By JAMES F. COBB. With 4 Full-page Engravings }y 
Davipson Know.es. 24th Edition. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 
3s. Gd. 

“ A capital story, and one we heartily commend to boy readers, both gently 
and simple.’’—Guardian, 

MARTIN THE SKIPPER. 
3y JAMES F. COBB. A Tale for Boys and Seafaring Folk. 
lliustrated. 20th Thousand. Large crown S8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d 

“* We should imagine those queer folk indee a who could not ee this story 


with eager interest “and pleasure, be they boys or girls, young or 
—Ch ris tian World 


WELLS GARDNER, DART‘ oN AD AND co., LTD, 
3 & 4 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.C, 


CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW. 


Edited by Sir PERCY BUNTING. 

















__No. 526. OCctober. 2s. 6d. 


PEACE OR waa? No. 1 
By LORD COURTNEY OF PENWITH 


WHY DOES GERMANY BUILD WARSHIPS ? 
By Dr. HANS DELBRUCK, 
Professor of History at the Berlin University. 
THE TAXATION OF CAPITAL By F. W. HIRST 
NAPOLEON THE GREAT AND ITALY 
By J. HOLLAND ROSE, Litt.D. 


THE RECENT TROUBLES IN CATALONIA 
By HEREERT ADAMS GIBBONS 


JOHNSTON ROSS 
By R. C. K. ENSOR 





HOME REUNION 
By the Rev. G. A. 


DETLEV VON LILIENCRON 


THE BERLIN LABOUR EXCHANGE 
By EULENSPIEGEL 


SLAVE LABOUR ON COCOA PLANTATIONS 


By JOSEPH BURTT 
LIFE AND THE BRAIN 
By WILLIAM SCOTT PALMER 


GOATS’ MILK AND MALTA FEVER: A REPLY 
By R. HARDIE, M.D. 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS: 


European Peace; The Payne Tariff; Japan; Austria; Count 
von Aehrenthal ; Greece; Persia. 
By Dr. E. J. DILLON 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT :— 
THE POETS’ HARVEST-TIME 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS: 
Botoraton | and Religious Thought in Italy; Letters on Jae 


Ruskin ; Holdsworth’s History of English Law; Unkno 
Tuseany ;, ‘The Decay of the Church of Rome; Mrs. Josephine 
Butler; ‘*Medical Missions in China in Connection with 
Wesieyan Church,” &c. 


HORACE MARSHALL and SON. 





London : 
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A SELECTION FROM 


MACMILLAN’'S AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


COMPLETE 


RUDYARD KIPLING. 

Actions and Reactions. By Rudyard 
Kipling. Uniform Edition, Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. Pocket 
Biition, on India Paper, limp leather, Feap. Svo, 5s. net. 
Edition de Luxe, Medium 8vo, 10s. Gd. net. [Twesday. 


THREE BEAUTIFUL COLOUR BOOKS. 

The French Pastellists of the Eighteenth 
Century: their Lives, their Times, 
their Art, and their Signiiicance. By Haldane 
Macfall. Edited by T. Leman Hare. With 40 Examples in 
Colour and 12 in Black, Demy 4to, 42s. net, 

The Water Babies. By Charles Kingsley. 


With 32 Illustrations in Colour by Warwick 
Crown 4to, 15s. net. ‘ion de Luxe, printed on 


Goble. 
Also an Ei 


Hand-Made Paper and limited to 250 copies, Demy 4t 


to, 
42s. net. 


The Forest Lovers. By Maurice Hewlett. 


With 16 IMustrations in Colour hy A. 8. Hartrick. 8vo, ds. net. 


BISHOP WESTCOTT. 

The Two Empires: the Church and the 
World. Being Lectures on Early 
Church History. Westcott, D.D., 
Bishop of Durham. Crown 6vo, 6s. 


Cariy Church History to A.D. 313. By 
Henry Melvill Gwatkin, Dixie Prefessor of Ecclesiastical 
History in the University of Cambridge, Author cf “ Selections 
from Early Writers Ulustrative of Church History to the 


bi ttoeret 
Time of Constantine.” 2 v« [Ready. 


By Brooke Foss late 


7 ed . 
ls. 8vo, 17s. net. 


DR. H. B. SWETE. 

The Holy Spirit in the New Testament. 
A Study of Primitive Christian Teach- 
ing. By Henry Barclay Swete, D.D., Recius Professor of 
Divinity in the University of Cambridge. 


»7 
Svo, Ss. 6. net. 


[ Ready. 


Antonio Stradivari: his Life and Work 
(1644-1737). By W. Henry Hill, Arthur F. Hill, and 
Alfred E, Hill, With an Introductory Note by Lady Huggins. 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net, 


“Esthetic as Science of Expression and 
General Linguistic. ‘Translated from the 
Italian of Benedetto Croce by Douglas Ainslie, B.A. (Oxon.) 
8vo, 103. net. [Ccteber 15th, 


Handbook of Marks on Pottery and 
Porcelain, By W. Burton, M.A., & R. L, Hobson, 
B.A. Illustrated, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. (Ready. 


NEW 6s. 
Open Country. 


NOVELS, 


Maurice Hewlett. 
[R uly. 


By 


Love Tale. 
[ Ready. 


Stradella: an Old Italian 
By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


The Key of the Unknown. by 
Carey. [ Ready. 


The Edueation of Uncle Paul. By 
Algernen Blackwood, Author of “Jimbo: a Phan- 
tasy.” 


Rosa N,. 


Robert Emmet: a Historical Romance. 
By Stephen Gwynn, M.P. 


LIST POST-FREE 








ON APPLICATION. 


Dr. SVEN HEDIN. 


Trans-Himalaya: Pisecoveries and 
Adventures in Tibet. By Dr. Sven Hedin. 
With a Man, 8 Coloured Plates, and about 400 other Iustra- 


ane le 7 Dray not 
tions, 2 vols. Svo, 30s. net. 


JOSEPH CHAILLEY—SIR W. MEYER. 


Administrative Problems of British 
India. By Joseph Chailley, Member of the French 
Chamber of Deputies. Translated by Sir William Meyer, 
K.C.LE., Financial Secretary to the Government of India. 
8vo. 


COLONEL PATTERSON, 


In the Grip of the Nyika. Further Adven- 
tures in British East Africa. By Lieut.-Colonel J. H. Patterson, 
D.S.0., Author of “ Tho Man-Naters of Tsavo.” With Illus- 


trations, 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

THOMAS H. HOLDICTI. 

The Gates of India. By Colonel Sir Thomas 
H. Holdich, K.C.M.G., K.C.LE., C.B., B.E., &¢., late Supev- 
intendent Indian Survey Department, Author of “Indla,” 
“ The Indian Borderland,” &, With Maps and Plans, 8vo., 


SIR 


LORD KELVIN. 


The Life cf William Thomson, Baron 
Kelvin of Largs. By Silvanus P. Thompson, D.Sc., 


F.R.S., Principal and Professor of Physics in the City and 
Guilds Technical College, Finsbury. With numerous Photo- 


gravure Portraits and other Iilustrations, 2 vols. 8vo, 


Lord Kelvin’s Early Home. Peing the 
Recollections of his Sister, the late Mrs, Elizabeth King. 
With Illustrations, 8vo, 

LORD ACTON. 

Lectures on the French Revolution. Py 
the late Right Hon. John Emerich Edward Dalberg, First 
Baron Acton, D.C.L., LL.D., &c. Edited, with an Introduc- 
tion, by John Neville Figgis, M.A., and Reginald Vere 
Laurence, M.A, 10s. net. 


Svo, 


RALPH NEVILL. 
Light Come, Light Go. Gaming—Game- 
ters—Wagers—The Turf. By Ralph 
evill. With 8 Coloured Plates and other Illustrations, 
lds. net. 
HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES. 
Highways and Byways in Middlesex. 
By Walter Jerrold. With Dlustrations by Hugh Thomson, 
anda Map. Extra Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. [October 12th, 


20 


THOMAS HARDY. 
Time’s Laughing-Stocks, and other 
Poems, By Thomas Hardy. Crown 8vo, 4s, 6d. net. 
GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. 
A Latin Anthology. With Photograyure Frontis- 


Pott 8vo, 2s. Gd. net; limp leather, full gilt back and 
», 3s. 6d. net. [Ready. 


piece, 


gilt edg 

The Little Merman. A Story for Children. By 
Ethel Reader. With 8 Illustrations by Frank C. Papé, 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


The 
Verse, 


Golden Treasury of Australian 
Edited by Bertram Stevens, Crown 8vo, 5s. net, 
[Ready, 





MACMILLAN AND CO., 





LTD., LONDON. 
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MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS. 





JUST OUT. 
A New Novel by AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE. 


DIAMOND CUT PASTE. 6s. 


READY NEXT WEDNESDAY. 
A New Novel by EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 


THE HAVEN. 


THE REMINISCENCES 
OF CARL SCHURZ. 


With Illustrations, 3 vols. demy 8vo, 36s. net. 


Carl Schurz had so remarkable and varied a career that his 
reputation deserves to be better known in England. He was a 
man of great gifts,and in his determined humanitarian efforts 
had a rich variety of experiences. He took an active part in the 
Prussian rising of 1848; then, exiled from his native land, he 
went to America and fought as a General on the side of the North 
in the Civil War. He became eventually American Ambassador, 
and represented the United States in the country of his birth, 
from which he had been forced to flee. The book tells of adven- 
tures in the fields of war and diplomacy, and will be found one of 
the most thrilling narratives of real life which have been offered 
to readers for many a long day. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW. 


By T. BATY, D.C.L. (Oxon.), LL.D. (Camb.), and Senior 
Whewell Scholar (1893) in International Law, Cambridge, 
and of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law ; Lecturer in Law, 
University College, Nottingham. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


PHYSIOGRAPHY. 


Briefer Course. By ROLLIN D. SALISBURY, Department 
ef Geology and Geography, University of Chicago; Member 
of the United States Geological Survey. Large crown vo, 
6s. net. 





6s. 








WORKS OF 


Sir Arthur N. Wollaston, K.C.1.E. 


STANDARD WORKS. 


A COMPLETE ENGLISH - PERSIAN 


DICTIONARY. Compited from Original Sources, Royal 4to, half-morocco, 
£5 5s. net. Smaller Edition, demy 8vo, 21s, net. 
ANWAR-I-SUHAILI; or, LIGHTS OF 


CANOPUS, commonly known as Kalilah and Damnah. 
Sir Auravr N. Woxtrasrtoy, K.C.LE. 
Sls. 6d. Smaller Edition, royal 8vo, 15s. 


POPULAR WORKS. 
THE SWORD OF ISLAM, With Illustrations, 


square @emy Svo, 1Cs. 6d. net. 
THE RELIGION OF THE KORAN. 
s. net. 


Wii Introduction by Sir Akrour N, Wottasrox, K.C.I.E. 
[Wisdom of the East Series, 

SADV’S SCROLL OF WISDOM. With an 

Introduction by Sir Anravr N. Wortastox, K.C.1.E. 1s, net. Also with 
(Wisdom of the East Series, 

TALES WITHIN TALES. Adapted from the 


Faiies of Pilpai, 2s. 6d. net. (Romance of the East Series, 


Translated by 
Large-Paper Edition, royal 4to, 


the Text in English and Persian, 2s. net. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


RE-APPEARANCE OF 


“THE THRUSH.” 


A Monthly Periodical for the Publication of 
Original Poetry. 


DECEMBER Ist, 1909. 





New Feature: Literary Articles on all subjects. 


CONTRIBUTIONS (which will be paid for) 
should be addressed to 


The EDITOR, “The Thrush” Office, 
12 & 13 Henrictta Street, 





Mr. HEINEMANN’S New Books 
MEMOIRS OF THE 


DUCHESSE DE DINO 


1831-1835. } 
Editedby PRINCESSE RADZIWILL. Demy 8vo, 106 no 


[Next week. 
*,* Niece of Prince Talleyrand and hostess for him when 
he was French Ambassador in London, she playeg an 
important part in the socia! and politica! life o¢ the 
early 'thirties. Her Memoirs abound in piquant anec 
dotes of the notabilities of her time. 


THE RETURN OF LOUIS XVIII, 


1814-15. 
By GILBERT STENGER. Illustrated, demy 8vo, 10s. net, 


THE LIFE & LETTERS OF JAMES WOLFE 


By BECKLES WILLSON. Illustrated, demy 8vo, 18s, net, 


“We like to hear of his learning to play the flute at Ghent, of his lif, i, 
Paris, of his influence on young men entering the service, and a hundred oth» 
little personal affairs, Wolfe is one of our dearest heroes, and weall of us hayes 
desire to play valet to our hero, to know just the little intimate things ii. 
make him human and real. That is part of the charm of Mr. Willson’s book, 
We seem to get to know Wolfe to the bone.” —Wox.p. 








THE 


CONQUEST OF THE AiR 


By ALPHONSE BERGET. 
Illustrated from Photographs and Diagrams by the Author, 
Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


CATHEDRAL CITIES OF SPAIN. 


By W. W. COLLINS, R.I. 
With 60 Water-Colour Drawings by the Author. 
Demy 8vo, 16s. net. Also an Edition de Luxe, 42s. net. 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. 





Illustrated in Colour & Black-and-White by ARTHUR RACKHAM 


An Entirely New Edition. Crown 4to, 15s. net. 


ARS UNA: SPECIES MILLE. 


A New Series of International Art Manuals. 
1.—ART IN GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 
By Sir WALTER ARMSTRONG. 

With 4 Coloured Plates and over 600 Half-tone Illustrations, 
limp cloth, 6s. net. 


THE POETRY OF NATURE. 
Selected by Dr. HENRY VAN DYKE. 
Illustrated with Photographs from Nature, demy 8vo, 6s. net. 











HernemAnn’s Liprary or Mlopexn Ficrion, 
In 2 vols., 4s. net. 
MR. HICHENS’S NEW NOVEL. 
Mr. Heinemann has pleasure in announcing that he wil 
publish Mr. Robert Kichens’s New Novei on Friday next! 


BELLA DONNA. 


By ROBERT HICHENS. 


THE WHITE PROPHET. 


By HALL CAINE. 


In 1 vol., cloth, 3s. net each. 


THE STREET OF ADVENTURE 
By PHILIP GiBBS. 

“*The Street of Adventure’ is a long novel, a new novel 

and a good novel, znd it is published at 3s. in a small, 

neat volume of which the size, print, and binding 

materially add to the picasure the reader finds in the 

novel itseif.”—WESTMINGSTER GAZETTE. 


HEDWIG IN ENGLAND. 


By the Author of “Marcia in Germany.” 


THE SCANDALOUS MR. WALDO. 








By RALPH STRAUS. 
LORD KENTWELL’S LOVE AFFAIR. 
By F. C. PRICE. 
Bie. Heinemann’s illustrated Autumn Announcement List 
post-free. 





Covent Garden, W.C. 


London: WM, HEINEMANN, 23 Bedford Stree!, W.C 
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Mr. Edward Arnold’s Autumn Announcements 


SHSSSSSSSSSOS SSS SS SSS O OSE SOOOOOOOSD 





pY ST. HELIER’'S MEMORIES OF FIFTY YEARS. By Marv Jrcne 


(Lady St. Helier). With Illustrations, 1 vol. demy 8vo, lis. net. [October 21st. 
LADY SARAH WILSON’S SOUTH AFRICAN MEMORIES. By Lady 
SARAH WILSON. With Iustraticns, 1 vol. demy 8vo, 16s. net. [October 28th. 
EDMUND GARRETT: a Memoir. By E. T. Coox, Author of “ The Rights and 
Wrongs of the Transvaal War,” &c. With Portrait, demy 8vo, 103. 6d. net. [October 14th, 
THE LIFE OF SIR SYDNEY WATERLOW, Bart. By Guonce Satter, M.A., 
Author of “Studies of Men,” &c. With Portrait, demy S8vo, 103. 6d. net. [October 7th. 


A CENTURY OF EMPIRE (1801-1900). By the Rt. Hon. Sir Herperr Maxwett, 


Bart., P.C., Author of “The Life of Wellington,” &. Vol. L, 1801-1832. With Photogravuro Portraits, demy 8ro, 14s, 
net. (The work will be completed in 3 volumes, which will be issued at intervals of 6 months.) [October 2/st. 


SIKHIM AND BHUTAN: Experiences of Twenty Years on the 


North-Eastern Frontier of India. By JOHN CLAUDE WHITE, C.LE,, lately Political Agent in Sikhim. With 


magnificent Illustrations and a Map, 1 vol. royal 8vo, 21s. net. [November 4th. 
TURKEY IN TRANSITION. By G. F. Ansorr, Author of “The Tale of a Tour 

in Macedonia,” &c. Tlustrated, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. [October 21st. 
HIGH ALBANIA. By M. Ep:ra Doernay, Author of “The Burden of the Balkans,” &e., 

Fully Dlustrated, with Map, demy 8vo, 143. net. [October 28th. 


A SCAMPER THROUGH THE FAR EAST. [Including a Visit to the Manchurian 


Battlefields. By Major H. H. AUSTIN, C.M.G., D.S.0O., R.E., Author of “With Macdonald in Uganda.” With Illustrations 


and Maps, demy 8vo, 15s. net. [October 7th. 
HOUSEBOAT DAYS IN CHINA. By J. O. P. Brann. Illustrated with numerous 
Pen-and-Ink Drawings by W. D. STRAIGHT. With Map, 1 vol. medium 8vo, 15s. nef. [October 14th, 


WITH A PRE-HISTORIC PEOPLE: the A-ki-ku-yu of British East 
Africa. By W. SCORESBY ROUTLEDGE and KATHARINE ROUTLEDGE. With many Illustrations, medium 8vo, 
18s. net. [N vember. 

THE COTTAGE HOMES OF ENGLAND. Drawn by Heren Atrincnam and 
Described by STEWART DICK. With 64 Coloured Plates from Pictures never before Reproduced, 1 vol. 8vo, 21s. net. Also 
an Edition de Luxe, limited to 500 copies for the British Empire, £2 2s. net. [October 14th. 


THE SALMON RIVERS AND LOCHS OF SCOTLAND. by W. L. 


CALDERWOOD, Inspector of Fisheries to the Fishery Board for Scotland, Author of “The Life of a Salmon.” With 
Illustrations and Maps of Principal Rivers, 1 vol. demy 8vo, 21s. net. Also a Large-Paper Edition, limited to 250 copies, 


£2 2s. net. [October 21st. 
TEN YEARS OF GAME-KEEPING. By Owen Jones, With numerous Illustrations 
from the Author’s Photographs, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. [October 7th, 


IN A YORKSHIRE GARDEN. By Recracp Farrer, Author of “ My Rock Garden,” 


&e. With Illustrations, demy 8vo; 10s. 6d. net. [October 14th, 


A FiFTH SERIES CF MEMORIES OF THE MONTHS. By the Rt. Hon. 


Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Vart., Author of “ Scottish Gardens,” &. With Photogravure Plates, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


(Uniform with Series I., I, III. and IV.) [October 23th, 
TEN GREAT AND GOOD MEN. Lectures by Henry Montacu Burrer, D.D., 
D.C.L., Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. [October 7th. 
A GREAT BISHOP OF ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO. Peing a Sketch 
of the Life of Bishop Hersley. By tho Rev. H. H. JEBB, Rector of Streatham. Crown 8vo, 5s, net. [October 28th. 
ORPHEUS WITH HIS LUTE. Stories of the World’s Spring-time. By W. M. L. 
HUTCHINSON, Author of “The Golden Porch,” &c. Illustrated, crown 8vo, 5s, [October 28th. 


New and Cheaper Editions. 
IN THE DESERT: the Hinterland of Aigiers. By L. Marcu Putctirrs, 


With Iustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. net. (October 21st. 
THE POEMS OF GEORGE CRABBE. Edited by Bernarp Horzayp, Author of 
“Imperium et Libertas,” &c. With Portrait of Crabbe, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. [October 28th. 
RUTHLESS RHYMES FOR HEARTLESS HOMES. By “Col. D. Srreamer” 
(Captain Harry Graham). New and Cheaper Edition, with some Additional Rhymes, and Ilustrations by the Hon. G, 
GATHORNE-HARDY. Oblong crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. [October 7th, 





NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
A CRUCIAL EXPERIMENT. By A. C.| THE PASQUE FLOWER. By Jaye Warvrz, 


ARQUHARSON, Author of “St. Nazarius,” &e. [October 7th. Author of “ Margery Pigeon,” &c. [October 14th. 
THE BEGGAR IN THE HEART. By Evira| THE MYSTERY OF THE YELLOW ROOM. 
Rickert, Author of “The Golden Hawk,” &e. [October 7th. By Gaston Lexovx. [October Lith, 





*.* PLEASE WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS GIVING FURTHER PARTICULARS OF THE ABOVE PUBLICATIONS. 





London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 and 43 Maddox Street, Bond Street, W. 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, 


———_—___, 


TRUBNER & CO., LTD. 





HISTORY OF THE FAN. G. 
Woouiscrort Rurap, R.E., Hon. A.R.C.A. Lond. With 27 
Full-page Plates in Colour, 100 in Half-tone, and numerous 
Illustrations in the Text. Dedicated by gracious permission 
‘to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales, one of whose fans is repro- 
duced as a Frontispiece to the Book. Super-royal 4to (13} by 
10}). Strictly limited to 450 numbered copies for sale in 
England. £4 4s. net. 

By 


FRANCIA’S MASTERPIECE. 


Monrcomery Carmicuart. Illustrated, imperial 16mo, 
5s. net. 

“No student of sacred art should fail to read this admirable little book, the 

record of painstaking work carried to a triumphant conclusion.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 

PEOPLE. By Jonannes Janssen. Edited by Dr. Lupwia 
Pastor. Translated by A. M. Curistiz. Vols. XIII. and 
XIV. now ready. Demy 8vo, £1 5s. 


LANGUAGE AND CHARACTER 
OF THE ROMAN PEOPLE. Translated from the 
German of Oscar Warisr, with Additional Notes and Refer- 
ences for English readers, by H. A. Srrone, M.A., LL.D., 
Professor of Latin, Liverpool University, and A. Y. CAMPBELL, 
B.A., Assistant Lecturer in Classics, Liverpool University. 
Demy 8vo, 6s. net. 


FRANCIS W. NEWMAN. By I. Giseenn Srevexine. 
With 28 Illustrations and 2 Articles (one Unpublished MS.), 
demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

“‘ The information oollected in this biography is such as to be of interest even 
to those who are not interested in Francis Newman. It contains glimpses of 
other great men, for whose sake alone it is valuable ..... If only for the letters to 
Martineau, the book would have been worth publishing.’’—Daily News. 


THE PERIODIC LAW. By A. E. 
Garrett, B.Sc. (by Research). Illustrated by Tables and 
Diagrams, crown 8vo, 5s. 


MUSIC: its Laws and Evolution. 


By Jutzs Comeparigv, Lecturer at the Collége de France. 
Authorised Translation. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


COLOUR-BLINDNESS & COLOUR- 
PERCEPTION. By C. W. Expives-Guresn, M.D., F.G.S. 
With Coloured Plates. New and Revised Edition. Crown 
Bvo, 5s. 


THE MARTYRDOM OF MAN. By 


E. Wixwoop Reape. New Edition, Revised, with Introduction 
and Life of the Author by F. Luaez. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


AN EASY AND CONCISE GUIDE 
TO THE STARRY HEAVENS. With Maps, Key Maps, 
Scales, and Diagrams. Arranged as a companion to the 
Umbrella Star Map and Revolving Star Dome for instruction 
in AsYronomy. By D. M’Ewayn, Member of the British 
Astronomical Association. Demy 8vo, 5s. 


HANDBOOK TO THE DIVINE 


LITURGY. By Rev. Cuarnuus Cowizy Ciarke. Crown 8yo, 
33. 6d. net. 


CHESS OPENINGS: Ancient and 
Modern. By E. Frreezoroves, with the co-operation of the 
Rev. C. E. Ranken, G. B. Fraser, Esq., and the Rev. W. Wayte. 
Corrected up to the present time by Messrs. If. E. Atkins 
(Champion) and J. H. Blake (joint winners of the first prize 
in the Championship Tourney at the recent Congress of the 
British Federation at Scarborough), D. J. Mills, W. T. Pierce, 
W. H. 8. Monck, W. H. Gunston, Porterfield Rynd, and other 
eminent analysts. Fourth Revised Edition. Demy 8vo, 
7s. 6d. net. 


THE KEY OF SOLOMON THE 
KING (Clavicula Salomonis). Translated and Edited 
from Ancient MSS. in the British Museum. By S. Lippi. 
MacGrecor Maruens, Author of “The Kabbalah Unveiled,” 
“The Tarot,” &c. With Plates, crown §8vo, half-bound, 
£1 ls. net. 





A GERMAN STAFF OFFICER in 
INDIA. Being Impressions of the Travels of an Officer of 
the German General Staff through the Peninsula. By Count 
Hans von Koreniesmarck, Major in the Dragoons of Bredow 
and Captain on the General Staff of the German Army 
With numerous Full-page Illustrations and a Map, demy 8yo, 
10s. 6c net. 


BURMA THROUGH THE CEN. 
TURIES. By Joun Srvart, Managing Proprietor Rangoon 
Gazette, and Delegate to the Imperial Press Conference, 
Crown 8vo, with 15 Illustrations, 2s. 6d. net. 


INDIA IN PRIMITIVE CHRISTI. 
ANITY. By A. Littm. With numerous Llustration; 
demy 8vo, 15s. : 


MEDIAEVAL RESEARCHES FROM 
EASTERN ASIiATIC SOURCES. Fragments towands 
the Knowledge of the Geography and History of Central and 
Western Asia, from the Thirteenth to the Seventeenth 
Century. By E. Bretscuneipzr, M.D., late Physician to the 
Russian Legation at Pekin. With 2 Maps. In 2 vols, 
(Triibner’s Oriental Series), demy 8vo, £1 1s. 


THE BOOK OF THE DEAD. A: 
English Translation of the Chapters, Hymns, &c., of tho 
Theban Recension. With Introduction, Notes, and numerous 
Illustrations. By E. A. Wauuis Bopaz, Litt.D., Keeper of 
the Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities in the British 
Museum. New and Enlarged Edition, with Additional Mus. 
trations and 3 Coloured Plates, in 3 vols. crown 8vo, 5s, net 
each, 


THE BOOK OF THE DEAD. Tex 
by E. A. Watuis Bupag, Litt.D. In 3 vols., crown 8vo, 5s, 
net each. 

The publishers have much pleasure in announcing that Dr. Wallis Budge's 
edition of the Theban Version of the above is exhausted, and that in response 
to many applications they have decided to issue a new edition of the Egyptian 
hieroglyphic text in their series, ‘‘ Books on Egypt and Chaldwa.” The text 
will be reset from type, and will till three volumes. Many new variant versions 
of the most important of the Chapters will be added, and in an Appendix 
examples of many of the later Books of the Dead will be given, 


THE LITURGY OF FUNERAL 
OFFERINGS. By E. A. Watuis Bupaz, Litt.D. Crown 
8vo, Gs. net. 


THE BOOK OF OPENING THE 
MOUTH. by E. A. Watus Bupag, Liit.D. In 2 vols. 
crown 8vo, 6s. net each. 


SONNETS AND ELEGIACS. by 


Archbishop Trzncn. With Portrait, small pott 8vo, cloth, 
ls. 6d. net ; lambskin, 2s. net. 


COLLECTED PCEMS. sy AvsTIN 


Doxsson. New Edition. With Portrait, crown 8vo, 6s. 


SONNETS. By Ws. Dowsrne. Crown $vo, 


3s. 6d. net. 


HARVESTINGS. 
Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
“is versification is good, and his diction unconstrained and well chosen— 
to which suund merits he adds refined taste.’’—Atiienxzum, 


PAESTUM, and other Poems. 


ALEXANDER Biarr Tuaw. Fcap. 4to, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE SAVIOUR OF THE WORLD. 
Vol. Ill— The Kingdom of Heaven. By Cuaniorre ML 
Mason. ITlustrated, feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE EXILE, and cocther Poems. 


jy Joun Levo. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. nets 


THE FINDING CF MERCIA. by 
Cassius Minor. With an Introduction by H. N. Roszrys. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
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